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Jan.  7,  1918. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 

Sec'y,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions, 

New  York  City,  New  York. 

Dear  Mr .  Speer: 

I  hope  you  are  using  your  influence  at  every  opportunity  to  bring 
into  a  practical  state  the  Federation  of  American  Churches.  At  this  late  hour, 

T  read  of  the  conference  held  in  Phila.,  Dec.  3  to  6,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the 
results.  [The  war  can  bring  us  no  greater  benefit  than  a  Chruch  of  the  U.  S. 

There  is  but  one  Christianity --the  Christianity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  opinions  about  unimportant  passages  of  his  teachings  has  done  nothing  more  than 
to  lessen  and  belittle  the  whole  teachings  of  Christ.  If  we  aro  to  go  on  in  the 
class  of  Christian  nations,  we  must  stop  the  lip  service  of  Jesus  Christ  and. 
attain  some  practical  way  of  carrying  out  the  moral  ideas  of  the  Christ.  He  pray 
to  God  as  a  nation  and  at  the  same  time  are  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  disregard 
for  the  principles  of  Christ.  This  puts  us  almost  into  t1  e  ^Hun  Group’’,  The 
churches  must  teach  us  how  to  live  real,  not  artificial  lives.  The  churches  can't 
preach  Method  ret,  ism,  Presbyterianism,  etc  .  us  when  we  return.-  Any  man  with  a 
soul  who  has  gone  through  this  knows  thereto  such  ideas  in  reality,  and  that  all  the 
ciurchlsms  are  the  products  of  a  group  of  men  with  a  '’’'pet’1  theory. 

Will  the  churches  run  theatres  as  moral  instutions?  Will  the  churches 
have  an  open  interest  in  our  national,  municipal,  and  state  political  life?  Will  the 
churches  run  bowling  alleys,  pool  tables,  swimming  pools,  moving  pictures?  Will 
they  furnish  places  for  men  to  congregate  to  have  a  good  time  together?  Will  the 
churches  so  regule.te  sports  that  gambling  will  not  be  a  menace  to  our  lives? 

Will  %h£  churches  allow  all  of  these  places  and  things  by  -which  we  are  all  attracted 
to  be  run  by  men  or  groups  of  men  who  have  no  interest  in  our  present,  past  or 
future^,  interest  in  nothing  except  extracting  so  much  money  from  us?  If  the 
moral  forces  in  the  United  States  do  not  take  an  active  interest  in  these  things,  the 
other  side  will  do  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  only  with  renewed  vigor  as  we  return. 


kECBIVEP 

JAN  29  '"’19 

£r.  Speer 


Over  here  we  have  asked  ourselves  many  questions,  and  the  decisions 
have  been  made  individually  often  under  adverse  circumstances,  and  frequently  without 
much  regard  for  the  future.  He  have  asked  ourselves  these  questions:- 


1.  Have  Tqe-  been  taught  a  false  standard  of  sex  morality?  He  see  a  vigorous 
nation  whose  standards  are  totally  different  from  our  own.  The  people  are 
respected,  intelligent,  and  splendid  in  every  way.  Which  way  is  the  better? 

The  decisions  in  thousands  of  cases  are  obvious. 

2.  Have  we  been  taught  the  wrong  ideas  about  the  liquor  question?  Everyone 
knows  that  even  the  children  over  here  t.^k  e)K  wine,  etc.  We  have  asked  this 
question  over  and  over,  and  decided  in  one  of  two  ways. 

3.  What  real  harm  is  there  in  gambling?  The  churches  can  answer  us  that  question 
and  they  have  a  lot  of  material  to  work  on. 

4.  Which  has  failed  the  ^church  or  Christianity? 


The  need  of  a  fixed  under  standing  about  the  greatest  thing  in  life  is 
paramount}  and  I  pray  that  as  you.  go  about  among  the  colleges  and  universities 
you  will  ever  and  always  speak  heartily  for  this  great  project.  No  oneq.^n  all 


was 


my  college  life  ever  impressed  me  so  much  as  yourself  and  Hugh  Black, 
a  Church  Member,  but  over  here  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  Canal,  I  found  the  Jesus 
and  I  saw  a  new,  higher,  holier  vision.  I  have  lived  this  life  not  through 
newspapers  or  reports,  and  in  spite  of  all  writings  to  the  contrary,  I  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  our  men,  and  to  the  institutions  of  honor  and  truth  in  the 
States,  the  task  of  reconstructing  o\ir  thoughts,  tendencies,  and  habits  is  broughtj 


mine , 


Pardon  me  for  taking  up  your  crowded  time  with  a  simple  request  of 
Very  sincerely  youps. 
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CHARTERS  OBTAINED  IN  ANY  STATE. 
CORPORATION  LAW  A  SPECIALTY. 


Telephonk  II  a  ymakk  i:t  1409-2. 


S.  ATKINSON  NOON, 


Notary  Public. 


Counsellor  at  Law. 
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Association  Day 


AT  THE  ===== 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION 


THE  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  (Federated  with  the  World’s  Young 

Women’s  Christian  Association,  The  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation.) 
- _____ -  ANNOUNCES  ON  — - - - 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER.  25th.  in  the  Hall  of  Congresses 

Irv  the  morning  A  Platform  Meeting  with  Addresses 
In  the  afternoon  An  Informal  Reception  with  brief 
Talks  and  opportunity  to  meet  Association  leaders 

Members  of  affiliated  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations  are  requested  to 

plan  for  sattendemce  sat  the  Exposition  sat  this  season  and  to  make  this  occasion 
noteworthy. 
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Simsbury,  Connecticut,  2  December  19CE. 
I.ly  dear  Mr.  Speer, 


I  have  been  going  under  the  impression  that  I 
had  answered  your  inquiry  regarding  the  propsed  inscription 
for  the  Pitkin  tablet.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  caused  you 
any  inconvenience. 

I  am  inclosing  a  copy  cf  the  inscription  as  it 'stands.  I 
think  the  first  suggestion  cf  the  special  appropriateness  of 
the  gospel  passage  selected  was  in  a  letter  from  you  inclosing 
a  list  cf  possible  quotations  from  Mrs.  Meigs.  You  had  specially 
marked  this  one. 


The  other  suggestion  you  ask  for  was; 

Sc  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust 
So  near  is  God  to  man 
Then  duty  whispers  low, thou  must 
The  youth  replies  I  can. 

You  will  not  forget  Presdient  Eliot's  request  to  me  that  no 
public  or  printed  mention  be  made  of  his  interest  in  the  pre^arai? 
tion  of  the  inscr ir>t ion. 


Yours  sincerelv, 
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"Sail  Mateo,.  Fla.,  Qct.lS,  ’05. 


Editor  S.S.  Times. 


I  owe-  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  can 
never  repay  in  this  world.  The  article  in  the 
S.S.T.  on  "Heaven  not  Inferior  to  Earth",  written 
in  response  to  my  request  for  further  light  and 
knowledge  on  what  Heaven  has  in  store  for  us,  is  of  great 
consolation  to  me. 

I  believ  you  were  inspired  of  God  in  the 
writing  of  it.  it  has  filled  my  soul  with  a  oeace  I 
had  not  felt  before.  Yes,  I  feel  it  must  be  so,-  a  loving 
Sa?ft8r  sould  not  have  blessed  our  Christian  family  life 
andAlove  we  bear  each  other- only  to  have  it  broken 
off  after  a  few. short  years,  never,  never  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  again.  No,  no,  a  tnousand  times  no.  It 
cannot  be.  Our  souls  and  spirits  cry  out  against  it. 

But  I  rest  in  hope,-  I  am  speedily  nearing 
my  three  score  years  and  tea,  and  though  I  can  no 
m£ge  hear  the  cheerful  voice  of  my  dear  wife,  or  look 
inAher  happy  smiling  face,  yet  1  am  assured  it  wont 
be  very  long  before  we  will  be  reunited  and  resume  our 
loving  companionship. " 
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have  a  weekly  letter  from  my  daughter,  Dr.  Carrie  Lawrence, 
whoiu  you  will  remember,  three  years  ago,  went  to  Egypt  as  a  medical 
missionary,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Her 
letters  have  been  very  encouraging,  and  I  think  that  she  has  surely 
found  her  mission. 

Trussing  that  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  taken  in  addressing  you, 
and  that  you  may  find  time  to  drop  me  a  note  in  response,  I  remain, 


incerely  yours, 


4A,  d'i [  President 


P.S 


I  was  saddened  to  hear  of  the  great  loss  of  your  3oa.rd  in  the 
death  of  my  dear  friend,  Dr.  Gillespy. 
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APR  10  i ojj 

Mr*  SPEER. 


Normal  &  Collegiate  Institute, 

A she v i 1 le ,  N . C . ,  Apr .  8 ,  1899. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Spear,  Sec'y.  Bd.  Foreigh  Miss., 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

My  dear  Brother :- 

I  have  just  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  from  your 

friend  Mr.  MeConky,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  be- 

\ 

coming  acquainted  with,  and  making  the  friendship  of  a 'good,  earnest, 
consecrated  Christian  worker,  which  I  consider  a  very  great  privilege. 

t  \ 

■,7! 

Whilst  in  conversation  with  him- yesterday,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
you,  being  in  touch  with  so  many  of  our  institutions  for  the  training 

of  young  people,  might  help  me  out  in  the  delicate  and  difficult  matter 

an 

of  finding  Associate  Principal  for  the  Normal  &  Collegiate  Institute, 
of  which  I  am  president.  Miss  Mary  L.  Mattoon,  who  has  so. ably  filled 
■that  position  for  the  last  seven  years,  is  about  to  retire,  and  we  are 
desirous  of  finding  some  person  to  take  her  place.  I  will  send  a  cat¬ 
alogue  of  our  Irstitu  ion  with  this  mail,  that  you  may  have  some  idea 
of  its  objects  and  aims,  and  also  of  the  duties  connected  with  the  po¬ 
sition  to  be  filled.  The  Institution  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  extensive  mission¬ 
ary  work  whivh  they  have  for  white  girls  in  this  portion  of  the  South. 

First  of  all,  the  applicant  for  the  position  must  be  an  earnest 
and  devoted  Christian  with  a  missionary  spirit,  a  member  of  the 
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Presoyxerian  Church,  possibly  of  the  Congregational^  and  a  graduate  of 
one  oi  our  leading  colleges.  She  must  have^good  administrative  talent 
so  as  to  De  able  to  plan  the  schedule,  and  have  general  oversight  of 
the  literary  department,  under  the  supervision  of  the  President,  with 
tact  am  aoii_ty  to  work  harmoniously  with  her  associates,  good  health, 
pleasing  in  person,  genial  in  temper  and  ladylike  in  manners,  neat  in 
dress,  in  age  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five. 

Our  retiring  principal  taught  from  four  to  five  half— hour  classes 
per  day,-  Psychology,  History,  English  Literature,  Physiology  and  Phys¬ 
ical  Culture.  Whilst  there  might  be  some  re-arrangement  of  studies, 
it  will  be  aosolutely  necessary  that  the  applicant  come  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  to  teach  Psychology. 

The  salary  paid  will  be  five-hundred  dollars  ($500)  with  board, 
and  the  sole  occupancy  of  a  nicely  furnished  steam-heated  room. 

I  know, dear  brother,  what  a  mountain  of  work  is  heaped  upon  your 


shoulders,  but  I  though tper haps, 
in  sympathy,  and  widely  in  touch  ■ 
learning,  that  you  might  possibly 
bring  me  i:  connection  with  just 


from  the  fact  that  you  are  so  deeply 
with  our  Christian  institutions  of 
,  without  much  trouble  to  yourself, 
such  a  Christian  woman  as  is  wanted 


to  fill  this  position,  than  which  there  are  few  in  the  home  field  which 
afford  greater  possibilities  of  eminent  usefulness. 

Our  school  work  prospers,  and  its  influence  throughout  this  widely 
extended  region  furnishes  alike  to  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  (we  workers  are  in  most  cordial  and  Christian  sympathy) 
their  very  best  Home  Mission  fields. 


RECEIVED 

MAY  16  1919 

Mr.  Speer 


AiwUm. 
|Jrinrivfmt,2si.  il 


May  15,  1919. 


My  dear  Dr.  Speer: 


Pardon  my  delay  in  thanking 
you  for  yourkindness  in  sending  me  your  book, 

"The  New  Opportunity  of  the  Church".  I  have  been 
away  from  home  a  great  deal,  speaking  and  preach¬ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  have 
only  had  time  thus  far  to  dip  into  your  volume 
here  and  there.  But  what  I  have  read  makes  me 
sure  that  the  careful  perusal  of  all  the  pages  will 
be  a  great  pleasure  and  a  real  profit. 


Let  me  tell  you  that  I  like  your  title, 
"The  New  Opportunity",  much  better  than  the  al¬ 
ready  threadbare  phrase  "The  New  Era".  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  there  is  no  new  era.  We  are  simply 
facing  the  seme  old  problem  with  a  new  chance 
and  a  new  need  to  v/ork  at  its  solution.  It  is 
still  true,  as  St.  Peter  said  nineteen  centuries 
ago,  that  there  is  "none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  wherein  we  must  be  saved"  except 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Faithfully  yours, 
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When  you  told  us  today  to  do  it  nov/  I  want  to  ask  you  »«?hat  shall  I  do."  I  who  is 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  the  hadest  of  the  had  and  still  count  myself  just  so  got 
as  the  good  -  what  shall  I  do?  I  only  want  that  I  could.  I  v.ould  ho  so  happy 
if  I  saw  a  light  after  which  I  could  go. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  write  this  to  you.  Perhaps  you  are  not  as  I  thought  you  must 
he  perhaps  you  will  feel  a  little  sorry  for  me  hut  cannot  help  me,  perhaps  you 
get  1000  of  such  letters,  hut  how  I  wanted  I  could  go  to  you  and  ask  you  only 
that  questions  "Do  you  not  thin!  th  t  the  small  children  who  plaied  in  the  dust 
with  the  dogs,  was  happiere  before  the  learned  anything  bout  a  God,  wr.o  is  aw  and 
heard  al  things  and  al  what  they  did  was  sin,  and  this  father,  .  ho  was  gooc  ano._ 

0 

just ,  would  punish,  them  terrible  and  burn  them  in  a  fire  for  ever?"  ? 

Excuse  qie ,  hut  I  was  taught  so  and  X  do  not  remember  happiness  as  child,  only  a 
strong  fear  for  the  God  who  saw  and  heard  all . 

I  could  not  help  it  I  had  to  write  to  yov  but  this  it  not  what  I  wanted  to  say  and 
you  will  eassy  see,  that  I  an  a  stranger  (danish  laddy  only  been  here  a  short  time) 
I  dear  not  to  tell  me  name,  but  I  wish  oh!  I  wish  you  would  speak  again  in  the 
same  church  and  I  will  go  ther  and  not  loos  a  worth  of  vhat  you  say  j-or  I  am  nungr _ 


Pardon  me?  And  thank  you  for  today! 


Philadelphia.  2-12-06. 
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Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 

Ther  was  today,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  soul  who  cried:  "I  afti  hungry  give  me 
£o  eat,  I  am  thirsty  give  me  to  drink,  I  am  stranger, taek  me  ini"  This  soul  has 
shout  it  out  so  affen,  hut  nobody  seems  to  car.  But  as  I  was  sitting  today  listing 
t'o  you,  it  cam  to  me,  that  you  could  give  me  to  drink,  that  if  I  could  know  you  or 
persons  as  you,  I  would  be  satisfied.  My  soul  is  sick  and  tired.  I  have  been 
educated  in  a  Christian  family  and  have  had  faith  in  God  as  our  father  an  Christ 
as  hi s  son.  I  lost. my  faith,  when  thrown  out  in  the  life  and  opened  ny  eyes  and 
ears  for  what  I  saw  and  heard .  When  I  not  could  understand,  I  let  it  fall.  I 
thought  to  forget,  after  a  struggle  with  my  faith  with  a  call,  a  cry  for  help  for 
my  disbelieve,  ij'obody  heart  my  calling,  and  when  I  drop  it,  I  tried  not  to  think 
not  to  belive  any  thing,  I  throw  myself  in  the  world,  and  tried  to  get  out  al  the 
"fun"'  I  could, 

I  thought  I  had  found  a  little  peace.  I  did  laugh  at  religion.  I  praised 
personal  independence.  I  admired  ray  friends  who  liked  ther  life  without  fait  and 
seems  happy  and  good,  and  I  saw  people  pained  under  faith  unhappy  and  and  sorryful. 

1  thought  I  could  help  myself  and  have  enough  in  myself ,  but  I_  canno b . 

How  offen  have  I  not  cryed  my  sorrow  out  alone!  How  of fen  tried  to  belive!  How 
offen  had  it  burned  in  me  to  go  to  one  of  our  ministers  and  call  for  his  help,  and 
ask  him  about  why  and  why?  And  when  I  see  ministers  in  our  churches  in  silk  and 
tidiness  in  fin  and  warm  churches  and  the  next  day  go  to  the  almshouse  and  see  all 
the  po  <r  how  terrible  diend bhey  are,  and  when  I  read  Jesus  Word:  "Give  all  your 
goods  to  the  poor  and  follow  me.  ’  Then  I  cannot !  And  myself,  what  does  I  do?  When 
I  go  and  see  the  poor,  is  it  not  because  I  love  them,  but  a  sort  of  soothe  ny  con¬ 
science  and  when  I  see  the  elend  I  feel  sick,  and  I  get  out  heavy  on  my  heart,  and 
saying,  "Ho  no,  there  can  not  be  a  God,  no  jut  God,  no  father  who  gee  and  hear." 

And  rjgo  home  and  read  about  it  and  it  do  not  give  me  light  and  I  throw  myself  here 
add  there  in  cry  of  terror  and  do  not  know  what  to  do,  for  I  cannot  bear  it  longer, 
ij  must  com  to  a  result ! ! 
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Avur  ::.iaci>  1819  th-  noere-taries  of  lb  different  Foi  eiga  Mi:  jionnry 
Societi-c-s  in  th-  clip  of  London  h  ve  r.-fc  in  taaathly  jam  tings  each  .  n  r*  to 
confer  aan  pray  tog  they*  Several  years  ago  Dr*  John  H.  Ritsoa  of  the  British. 

Foreign  Bible  Society  -“vote  a  short  hietory  of  this  h  flag*  I--  folic -lag 
^fragraph  ladic-'ited  that  the  problem.:'  -  face  today  »»r*  not  fuadanert  tally 

different  fro®*  th  problem  ■’.Men  h  v©  faced  t'ron  !;h«  beginnings 

’•‘At  tad.  period  the  hoi-  outlook  of  laiss.aai,  bmaged  F  i- 
thuslastlc  -axpec tation  of  .-vrld~--ic  s  emcees  to  ;•.  husablc  hop:-  tint  a  few 
©loot  slight  be-  saved*  4  good  deal  of  hostile  criticises.  /.ns  1 -veiled 
again -t  the  Societies.  la  1825  the  Arcoeiat*  oa  -as  ••-.qniri'-g,  ♦In  -b'-r. 
light  ar*s  ;.,o  to  ream-  the  opponlfioB  .no-.  ;/••••=  g.-n .-rally  -.  id  ':•  •In-:-!-  the 

<L*.  Cf usioa  of  divia  truth,  and  in  -/hat  siodo  should  it  b  Eiafc?  *  rd  shea  In 
18/13  f  .-y  tried  to  profit  fxt»  fc.V.  opposition  -  ‘hhni  p .•  nc  ileal  lessons 

.  • 

Apiin.  vt  li.. tin  1  tor  hyp-  diacu :)sedt  *F.tnt  am  th.  caused  of  th  .t  din tract, 
h  b>  l-  :a  ••  b  -  - ; e tiny  i.  ■  .nag  "  ■  a  •■•■•"hi /ton:  m  hi  -■ 

rl-  -  i  .:d  b  m  .v-xh>  of  "•moving  it?*  Th  .©  i,  ton  -  of  Lion  an 

tic  titl.,  o.  •  pa,  or  d  in  1840.  srT"  -  trial-'  of  mins  one  ~  :  t  ts  a. 

o  .base  *  file  dive  dirp^aeationa  end  the?  b<*ts£ieia3.  results  of  then** 

8m fc  th:-;  n-nio  no c  alio nsd  to  oil:  in  p'-aco,  for  rithia  throe  j  : -<rc  If;  a&$ 
aid,’ A  notion  prevail?  t*  non---  .•>•..  -nt  tin  t  the  m-c  adorn  cry  mtespri  ae  is 
-■  comparative  failure.  1-  if  re  my  truth  in  it,  m  -mat  •  re  the  ds; 

-  t  erns  of  h ..-a hPip  ith  it?*  *”r  nin-o.  -£  of  M’:Ung  -com  hf-  con- 
vir.ti.n  :.h  t  '  1  'f.-mn  H  i  V.  L  or  c'cc  c-fnl  -  yond  ■  .-etc-,  it  on,  -v  c  -f  •.  i  , 
far  surp&satag  the  hop  c  of  the  f  ath  yra  mb  founders  of  th  u* * 

f  fan  hc:bc  ,-u  •  .yr.n  1"  1358  cf  nr-  cb-a  -i-  i.a  c u ‘,1a-;-  -  1 

friends  of  min  si  oar  urging  s  'bolder  Christian-  policy  on  the  ftevenaaeot, 
nu-  t.  :  critics  deel&rittg  that  the  iutinp  ms  canned  y  yroselytisa* 
in  the  -  ...o  y  r  th>  innr  tn.ri .  s  -  M.t  t'hno  driven  to  orarbae  #fcKao  of 
the  ^  'ac.lp.nl  obj  rtiiKis  . -the  mgunrt  the  a  triage  n- ni  of  -oligioun 
•.'oei&tins  iiucli  an  -  the  cost  of  do.  u  tion  .onk,  publicatlonn  md 
,  riociieals,  etc**  ‘CrJ  ticin  Cross  -ithoui  a-^ver  ceased,  but  far 
half  a  century  fed  A  ..-•■ni-  tio:i  h  not  r?p cat  nucl;  Uao  in  direr;  ning 
it.  Of  cm*se  it  hss  not  slreys  eea-r-  frea  ni thou  *  7h.-r&  h.-ve 

leal  i  1  s s  in  .  -■ 

In  185- -  -f  ..rd.  Irving*.;  .fa  -sue  L»S«S*  sosmen  feel  i-ad  th.ct  tua  eun-cat 
ffl  -thods  •«  all  r-.ng,  mi  n  for  yenrs  -r;ftnr  th«re  c  a  topic  of 

di-.eumion  biich  uoutsds  .  ceulinrly  wy  ra.  -  ’  i  t  lin -■  of  convict 
.ehcmld  he  adopts  by  ;U..:oioa..irp:  Seciotias  in  order  to  obviate  th:- 
fiangurs,  nklch  sa.^  he-  -p.  ncvh-mdnd  froc*  the  ayi  -r-.vi. on  an  one  their 
fre-nds  or  amils,  on  ,.-o  n-  conirovarsh.  .fii-nh  h.-v-  -cnnahly  l>-v  ri 
«ved  in  ch  Clr.f.  tic-n  Church?*" 

fit  the,  cova-h-j  very  noc^era,  ft  thin  -/as*  a  crly  on  -  hun-cmd 
y,  -rs  ago. 


At  one  place  our  believers  had  arranged  a  special 
street  corner  for  us — lights  and  seats  installed,  etc. 
Everybody,  and  their  mayor,  was  present. 

At  one  town,  away  off  from  the  railroad,  a  woman 
was  present  at  the  service  and  enjoying  the  gospel 
with  a  new  light  on  her  face.  A  few  months  ago  she 
had  made  a  great  commotion  by  entering  the  service 
and  dragging  her  husband  out  of  sound  of  the  gosptl. 
Now  the  truth  is  coming  into  her  heart.  In  anothei 
town,  while  we  were  having  an  open-air  night  serv¬ 
ice,  1  saw  a  soldier  coming  towards  the  car.  I  began 
to  wonder  a  lot  of  different  things.  He  stuck  his 
head  in  and  asked  if  we  could  sing,  “The  Last  Hour. 

1  had  thought  that  perhaps  mine  had  come,  so  with 
this  relief  we  were  more  than  glad  to  say  that  we 
had  this  beautiful  record  and  would  play  it  for  him. 
He  had  heard  this  hymn  away  in  the  interior  .  .  . 
and  what  a  message  it  has! 

To  really  get  down  to  practicalness,  let’s  leave  the 
mule  hitched  outside  and  cut  off  the  motor  of  the 
car.  Now,  with  all  quiet,  here’s  what  I  have  to  tell 
you.  Right  now  you  are  putting  on  one  of  your 
beautiful  and  most  useful  Birthday  Parties.  All  aie 
to  bring  presents,  and  since  these  presents  are  to  go 
to  another  land,  cash  money  is  the  basis.  Money  does 
wonderful  things  if  used  for  His  cause.  From  two  to 
four  dollars  will  rent  a  satisfactory  hall  each  month 
where  the  gospel  may  be  preached.  From  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  dollars  a  month  will  keep  a  Christian  teacher 
running  a  parochial  school,  enlightening  and  guiding 
the  young  boys  and  girls  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  any  schooling.  Some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
dollars  will  keep  a"  full-time  evangelist  in  the  field. 
And  your  one  dollar  will  place  a  thousand  tracts  in 
the  hands  of  the  people. 

...  In  most  of  these  cases,  whether  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  takes  advantage  of  these  opportunities 
that  await  us,  depends  largely  on  the  financial  side. 
Your  gifts  are  especially  ear-marked,  “ For  Pioneer 


Speaking  of  burros— fifteen  years  ago  it  was  this  way  .  .  . 
Boxes  are  full  of  Bibles.  We  took  this  picture  on  the  rear  car 
of  the  “train.”  Note  mules  in  the  foreground. 


Above.  One  of  our  workers  preaching  in  an  Indian  village. 
Note  microphone  in  his  hand 


Below.  An  overflow  meeting.  The  church  is  full.  Those  on  the 
outside  hear  from  loud  speaker 


Work”  and  you  know  that  this  type  calls  for  an  out¬ 
lay  at  once.  But  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  always, 
the  established  work  is  turned  over  entirely  to  the 
National  Church,  and  “mission  money”  is  applied 
elsewhere.  Bear  these  things  in  mind  and  give,  not 
until  it  hurts,  but  until  it  feels  good! 

I  would  have  you  see — not  the  magnificent  city  of 
Rio  in  its  perfect  setting — but  one  of  the  prettiest 
things  I’ve  ever  seen  in  "Brazil.  Shut  your  eyes  and 
dream  this  sight — A  little  Brazilian  village  hid  back 
here  in  the  mountains,  and  our  service  in  the  middle 
of  Main  Street  that  night.  Here’s  the  pretty  part:  A 
believer,  his  wife  and"  seven  children,  standing  by 
and  singing  “At  the  Cross ”  .  .  .  this  before  their  fel¬ 
low  townsmen,  none  of  whom  were  believers  and  all 
of  whom  had  persecuted  them! 

Now,  open  your  eyes  and  look  upon  the  harvest! 
Your  gifts  mean  the  gospel  preached.  Your  prayers 
assure  a  blessing.  May  God  guide  you  into  a  life  of 
service  . .  .  and  joy. 
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Westward  Ho! 

— in  Brazil 

By  J.  R.  WOODSON* 


This  method  of  getting  across  stream  is  not  unusual  in  the 
interior  of  Brazil.  The  Woodsons  use  it  often  as  they  go  on 
their  way  with  the  gospel  message 


Brazil  is  on  the  march.  Like  a  giant  awakening 
from  a  long  sleep,  this  great,  undeveloped  country, 
with  tremendous  possibilities,  is  becoming  aware  of 
her  resources.  In  recent  months  her  intelligent  and 
virile  president,  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  has  visited 
rapidly  by  plane  almost  all  sections  of  her  vast  terri¬ 
tory,  to  discover  the  needs  and  ways  of  developing 
her  all-but-untouched  resources.  In  the  far-away 
Amazon  Valley,  just  recently  he  saw  at  first  hand 
what  could  be  done  to  start  Brazilian  rubber  flowing 
to  her  big  Neighbor  to  the  north,  in  far  greater 
scale  than  at  present.  The  time  may  come  soon  when 
the  great  Amazon  Valley  will  be  the  world’s  greatest 
rubber  producer.  Within  three  years  Brazil  will 
have  a  fifty  million  dollar  steel  plant  in  operation  to 
consume  some  of  her  almost  unlimited  iron  ore.  In 
the  interior  of  the  state  of  Goyaz,  where  I  live,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  more  than  2,200,000  tons  of 
nickel  that  have  never  been  touched.  Two  years  ago, 
in  the  state  of  Adinas  Geraes,  a  diamond  was  found 
that  has  been  sold  for  $500,000.  The  war  is  forcing 
Brazil  to  look  to  her  own  resources  to  substitute 
those  cut  oft  by  the  paralysis  of  world  trade.  In¬ 
dustries  of  all  kinds  are  springing  up  and  flourishing. 
And,  silently,  unconsciously,  a  radical  transforma¬ 
tion  is  being  wrought  in  the  national  life. 

Yes,  Brazil  is  on  the  march,  not  a  march  to  war, 
happily,  but  a  march  to  a  very  much  greater  day  in 
her  national  life,  and  a  very  much  more  important 
place  in  the  family  of  nations.  And  this  march  is  a 
march  to  the  West,  or  Northwest.  If  you  look  on  the 
map  of  Brazil,  you  will  see  a  fringe  of  cities  and 
towns  around  the  coast  line,  a  goodly  number  in  the 
southern  states.  But  as  you  go  interior  to  the  west 
and  north  the  dots  representing  cities  fade  away  to 

*Rev.  J.  R.  Woodson  is  a  missionary  at  Goiania  in  our  West 
Brazil  Mission. 


Note:  The  larger  part  of  the  Auxiliary  Birthday  Offering 
this  year  will  go  for  pioneer  evangelistic  work  in  Brazil. 
Surely  each  person  who  reads  this  article  will  see  the  time¬ 
liness  of  this  Objective. 

nothing  in  a  very  short  space.  The  great  interior 
states  of  Matto  Grosso,  Goyaz,  and  Amazonas,  with 
a  territory  bigger  than  that  of  all  Europe,  have  a 
combined  population  of  less  than  two  million.  And 
these  states  are  not  deserts.  In  them  are  to  be  found 
the  greatest  virgin  forests  in  the  world.  There  are 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  well-watered  soil,  waiting 
the  coming  of  the  pioneer.  There  are  regions  where 
the  climate  is  hot,  but  there  are  vast  regions  where  it 
is  mild  and  perfectly  tolerable  by  the  white  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

I  live  in  Goiania,  the  new  capital  of  the  state  of 
Goyaz,  a  model  city  being  built  in  the  wilderness. 
Eight  years  ago  there  was  not  a  house  here.  Today 
there  are  some  six  or  eight  thousand  people  here,  and 
every  means  of  transportation  from  oxcarts  to  big- 
modern  seventeen-passenger  planes  are  constantly 
bringing  in  more.  The  government  is  building  here, 
in  the  “heart  of  Brazil”  a  base  from  which  streams  of 
population  will  go  on  further  interior  to  develop 
this  great  interior  section.  Goyaz  has  more  than 
600,000  square  kilometers  of  good  soil,  and  less  than 
a  million  people.  It  could,  and  doubtless  will,  sup¬ 
port  three  or  four  times  that  number. 

What  a  challenge  all  this  represents  to  those  who 
love  Christ’s  Kingdom.  The  oncoming  tides  of  pop¬ 
ulation  here  in  the  interior  of  this  great  country 
offer  unparalleled  opportunities  for  Christian  service. 
And  our  Alission  is  trying  to  keep  step  with  the 
march  to  the  North  and  West.  Fifteen  years  ago  our 
most  interior  station  was  Sao  Sebastiao  do  Paraiso. 
Today  it  has  been  turned  over  to  the  National 
Church  and  left  far  behind.  Patrocinio,  Barretos, 
Araguary,  Uberlandia,  Patos,  and  Araxa  have  been 
occupied,  and  most  of  them  are  well  on  the  way 
toward  release  to  a  Brazilian  Presbytery.  A  year  ago 
Goiania  was  opened  as  our  most  interior  mission 
station.  Groups  of  believers  from  our  other  fields 
have  been  moving,  and  continue  to  move  up  into  this 
section,  and  they  called  for  their  pastors  to  follow 
them.  Already  we  have  some  twenty  groups  of  be- 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  SURVEY 


Bear  Lake,  Michigan. 


April  31,  1916. 


Mrs.  M.  Bardin, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Hardin, 

Your  kind  letter  was  received  some  days  ago.  I  am  anxiously  hoping 
that  all  the  papers  may  be  gathered  in  due  time,  so  that  I  might  be  included  in 
the  list  of  candidates  for  the  coming  month.  Just  at  present  I  am  studying  "The 
Book  of  Hebrews  of  the  New  Testament",  Angell's  "Psychology"  and  Mott’s  "The 
Decisive  Hour  of  Christian  Missions".  should  you  not  have  received  my  former 
letter  from  Rev.  Stanley  White  I  will  say  that  I  can  take  charge  of  household 
affairs,  that  is,  I  can  plan,  systematise,  and  manage,  sew  all  my  own  clothes, 
can  cook  very  well,  and  am  naturally  artistic  -  I  like  to  make  my  surroundings 
as  neat  and  comfortable  as  possible  -  last  year  I  papered  my  school-room,  15  ft. 
high  27  ft.  square ,  made  a  sand  table,  dewed  window  curtains,  raised  plants, 
earned  money  and  paid  for  a  J75.  Victrola. 

I  enjoy  seeing  others  happy,  so  I  am  happy  in  working  for  them.  I 
have  encountered  many  difficult  tasks,  but  I  feel  all  the  better  for  having  not 
given  them. up.  However  great  and  difficult  the  duty,  one  ought  to  strive  to 

do  his  very  best. 

My  earnest  prayer  is  that  I  may  go  joyfully  and  serve  Him  Who.  is  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  kelp  me.  I  hope  my  call  is  not  in  vain. 

Thanking  you  f  r  your  kind  words,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Evelyn  Larsen,  Bear  Lake,  Michigan, 


COPY. 


Park  Hall,  lid., 


Feb.  2  Oth,  1902. 


Mr.  Robert  R.  Speer, 

156  Fifth  Avenue, 

Few  York  . 

Dear  Sir:- 

In  read  in;',  the  Onion  Gospel  News ,  of  the  Feb.  20  th  issue,  I 
learn  you  need  one  more  missionary  with  those  already  obtained,  sug¬ 
gested  by  MiSS  Grace  B.  Wilder.  I  am  33  years  old,  single,  and  tem¬ 
perate  in  all  m.y  habits,  a  Methodist  Episcopalian  in  belief  and  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  Holy  Church  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Have  entirely  consecrated  my  life  to  the  Saviour's  work,  by  denying 
myself,  and  taking  uj  my  cross  and  doing  whatsoever  ho  wants  no  to  do. 
My  spiritual  gifts  consists,  of  the  Grace  of  God,  the  precious  one  of 
his  eternal  presence  in  my  heary,  mind,  soul  an-  body.  Being  baptized 
fully  and  completely  with  the  holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Comfort¬ 
er  .  I  have  also  received  power  of  speech  and  utterance,  with  clear 
enunciation.  I  am.  prepared  with  it,  and  the  sustaining  power  of  the 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  ana  omnipresent,  Pure  and  Holy  Jehovah;  to  do 
1  Good  Will,  wherever  I  go.  My  intellectual  abilities  consist  of 
a  Higher  English  Collegiate  education.  And  a  graduate  of  the  oldest 
Dental  Collage  in  the  world.  This  knowledge  I  could  use  successfully 
in  the  belief  and  cure  of  pain  ,  when  innthe  work.  rsical  health 

is  good  and  strong,  and  can  endure  h-  si  i  ©1  »  r  lly .  Being  -  tient 
under  trials  and  difficulties.  I  believe  T  am  ordained  and  consecrated 
by  Cod  and  His  Holy  Son,  to  be  set  apart  for  bis  holy  work.  I  feel 


that  I  am  fully  qualified  ,  to  alter  the  work  you  may  require  of  me. 
It  is  with  joy  therefore  ,  that  I  offer  you  my  services,  and  hope  you 
will  accept  the  same.  Remaining, 

Most  truly  yours, 

Robert  0.  Bradshaw, 


IN  MEMORY  OF 

REV.  T.  T.  ALEXANDER,  D.  D- 

By  Rev.  T.  C.  Winn. 


mHOMAS  Theron  Alexander  was 
X  Born  in  East  Tennessee,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1850.  At  the  time  of  his  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Heavenly  Home,  he  had 
lived  a  month  and  a  few  days  more 
than  fifty-two  years  on  earth.  Of  that 
time,  just  twenty-five  years  had  been 
given  to  making  Christ  and  Ilis 
gospel  known  to  the  people  of  Japan. 

I  knew  the  subject  of  this  sketch  in¬ 
timately  for  twenty-seven  years  and 
was  privileged  to  number  him  among 
my  personal  friends,  it  is  with  mourn¬ 
ful  pleasure  that  I  yield  to  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  friends  and  attempt  to  write  a 
few  lines  which  may  help  to  show 
forth  the  glory  of  God  as  it  was  seen 
in  the  life  of  our  friend. 

In  the  year  1875,  I  entered  the 
middle  class  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  met  T.  T.  Alex¬ 
ander  as  a  member  of  that  class.  For 
two  years  we  were  thus  brought  into 
close  relationship  which  soon  developed 
a  friendship  between  us.  The  seats  of 
the  class  room  were  so  arranged  that  his 
name,  being  among  the  very  first  in 
the  alphabetical  order  and  mine  near 
the  end  of  the  class,  we  faced  each 
other  in  that  room. 

I  recall  with  great  distinctness  his 
interesting  face  and  keen  eye  as  I 
glanced  over  in  his  direction.  His  re¬ 
citations  under  our  Theol.  Professors, 
gave  promise  of  what  he  afterwards 
became  in  intellectual  attainments 
and  power.  He  stood  among  the  first 
rank  as  a  scholar  in  Union,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  did  outside  teaching 
to  help  himself  along  financially.  In 
those  days,  of  course,  I  met  him  nearly 


every  day,  and  saw  him  constantly 
going  to  and  fro  on  the  streets  near 
the  building  in  which  we  had  our 
rooms.  His  five  feet  eleven  and  a  half 
inches  were  topped  out  with  a  “  High 
Hat,”  which  made  him  tower  above 
most  of  the  students,  though  he  never 
could  boast  of  much  rotundity.  He 
often  referred  to  his  only  “  stove  pipe,” 
in  his  characteristic  humorous  vein 
which  enabled  those,  who  did  not  see 
him  wear  it,  to  realize  what  he  thought 
his  appearance  was  under  that  cover  ! 
For  he  was  often  witty  at  his  own 
expense,  though,  at  times  others  felt 
the  sharp  edge  of  his  good  natured 
criticism. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  a  short  time 
before  our  graduation  from  the  Semi¬ 
nary,  I  met  my  friend  Alexander  upon 
the  street  on  Fourth  Ave.,  and  told  him 
that  I  had  just  been  appointed  to  go  as 
a  missionary  to  Japan.  I  also  said  to 
him  in  about  these  word ;  “Alexander, 
why  don’t  you  apply  for  appointment 
to  Japan  P  I  believe  you  would  make 
a  first  rate  missionary.  You  have  abili¬ 
ty  to  master  that  language,  and  I  wish 
you  would  go.”  His  reply  wuis  to  the 
effect ;  “  I  have  thought  of  being  a 
foreign  missionary,  but  I  shall  have  to 
consult  “  another  ”  about  it.  “  With 
a  little  further  conversation  on  the 
subject  we  parted,  the  understanding 
being  that  he  would  take  the  subject  of 
going  to  Japan  under  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  Since  then  he  has  told  me  that 
at  that  time  he  was  waiting  for  and 
wondering  why  the  call  from  a  certain 
church  did  not  come. 
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When  lie  went  to  Hawai,  hoping  to 
continue  his  labors  for  the  Japanese 
there,  it  was  uncertain  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  continue  very  long  at 
work  anywhere.  But  there  was  no 
uncertainty  as  to  his  working  as  long 
as  a  modicum  of  strength  held  out.? 
It  was  because  of  this  conviction  tha'f' 
friends  interested  themselves  in  trying 
to  secure  him  an  appointment  from  one 
of  the  Boards  at  work  in  Hawai.  Had 
his  life  heen  prolonged,  even  in  the 
state  of  bodily  weakness  in  which  he 
left  Japan,  he  would  have  added  an¬ 
other  chapter  to  his  life  of  successful 
devotion  to  the  cause  he  loved.  It 
seems  a  very  strange  Providence  which 
called  this  brother  away  from  his 
activities  at  such  a  comparatively  ear¬ 
ly  age.  But  as  one  who  knew  him 
well  has  heen  heard  to  say;  “  He  made 
good  use  of  his  short  life.” 

The  Christianity,  and  personal  ex¬ 
perience  which  this  believer  in  Christ 
had  of  God’s  grace  were  evidenced  by 
such  remarks  as  the  following ;  one  day 
when  speaking  of  his  being  lead  tochoose 
the  Ministry,  his  voice  became  choked 
and  he  said,  “  My  sense  of  unfitness 
and  sinfulness  have  troubled  me  most.” 
When  talking  of  his  own  future,  he 
revealed  how  truly  his  soul  was  anchor¬ 
ed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  these  words.  “  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  that  there 
is  a  life  eternal  beyond  this  world,  and 
that  outside  of  the  teaching  of  Christ 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  which  to 
look  for  hope.”  Ou  the  subject  of 
death,  he  calmly  expressed  himself 
thus  ;  “  I  expect  to  receive  grace  for 
dying  as  I  have  received  it  for  living. 

All  of  Dr.  Alexander’s  fellow  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  consciously  poorer  because 
of  his  taking  away.  They  realize  moi'e 
and  more  as  the  clays  go  by,  what  they 
have  lost  by  his  removal  from  their 
counsels  and  labors.  When  his  death 
became  known  there  was  also  the  most 
sincere  mourning  among  his  Japanese 
friends  and  acquaintances.  They  too 
know  full  well  that  one  of  their  most 
useful  and  helpful  friends  has  gone 


from  them.  We  sincerely  rejoice  in 
and  praise  God  for  the  good  that  He 
wrought  for  Japan  through  the  self- 
sacrificing  life  of  our  beloved  brother. 
May  it  please  Him  to  raise  up  others 
who  will  continue  the  work  which 
His  servant  has  laid  down  to  enter 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 


T.  T.  ALEXANDER :  A  SERVANT  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Frank  Muller. 

“He  loveth  our  nation,  and  hath  built  us  a 
synagogue.” 

When  we  think  of  the  perjudices  the 
gentile  centurion  had  to  overcome  in 
his  trying  duties  among  the  Jews  and 
of  the  bad  example  of  many  of  his 
countrymen,  these  words  appear  as 
very  high  praise. 

Until  the  final  “Well  done,”  perhaps 
no  higher  praise  for  a  sojourner  in  a 
foreign  land  will  be  heard  than  :  “  He 
loveth  our  nation  and  hath  done  what 
he  could  iu  building  up  the  church, 
the  Body  of  Christ.” 

The  writer  of  this  had  not  the 
privilege  ot  knowing  Dr.  Alexander 
intimately  but  the  influence  remaining 
from  two  brief  meetings  years  ago 
makes  him  desire  to  give  to  a  wider 
circle  the  tribute  that  appeared  in  the 
FuJcuin  Shimpo,  written  for  the  Japan¬ 
ese  church  which  Dr.  Alexander  loved, 
by  one  who  knew  him  long  and  inti¬ 
mately. 

Besides  the  general  knowledge  that 
Dr.  Alexander  was  a  brother  whose 
praise  was  in  the  gospel  throughout  all 
the  churches,  the  two  circumstances 
that  specially  drew  the  writer  to  him 
were  these.  Many  years  ago  he  preached 
in  the  Tsukiji  church  a  tender  sermon 
in  memory  of  a  sister  beloved,  a  servant 
of  the  church,  who  had  labored  with 
him  in  building  up  the  church  in 
Osaka.  Some  years  later  he  said  in 
conversation  that  he  felt  the  hardest 
duty  of  a  pastor  to  he  to  voice  in  prayer 
the  confessions,  supplications,  and 
praise  of  his  flock. 
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The  phrase,  ‘  the  odor  of  sanctity,’ 
is  a  happy  one.  Fragrance  is  indefin¬ 
able  save  as  it  is  experienced,  but  it  is 
unmistakable:  so  it  is  with  sanctity. 
These  two  incidents — not  rare  ones  in 
themselves — showed  without  mistake 
what  manner  ot  man  lie  was. 

One  of  the  great  encouragements  to 
missionary  effort  is  in  the  already 
garnered  harvest.  Ho,  when  the 
Seventy  returned  with  joy  from  their 
first  missionary  labors,  Christ,  seeing 
the  future,  said  :  “  I  beheld  Satan  as 

lighting  fall  from  heaven.”  It  is  well 
for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  victories  of 
the  Cross :  it  is  best  for  us  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  those  among  whom  the 
victories  have  been  won.  When  Dr. 
Alexander  was  about  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  for  Hawai  the  editor  ol  the 
JFukuin  Shimpo  wrote  as  follows  : 

“  T.  T.  Alexander,  gentle,  upright, 
I  and  fond  of  learning,  suffering  from 
heart  disease  and  being  unable  to  live 
here  longer  is  about  to  leave.  He  has 
been  the  best  friend  of  the  Fukuin 
Shimpo,  and  one  of  the  most  faithful 
workers  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan,  whose  Missionary  Society  owes 
him  the  greatest  debt  of  gratitude. 
His  fellow  workers  can  never  forget 
his  help  and  sympathy.  We  can  but 
say  that  his  humble  nature  and  pious 
character  have  greatly  influenced 
;  Christian  life  in  Japan.” 

In  the  Fuhuin  Shimpo  of  Dec.  11th., 
after  speaking  of  Dr.  Alexander’s  work 
in  Hawai  the  editor  writes  : 
l  “  Word  came  to  us  last  Sunday  of 
:  Dr.  Alexander’s  death.  We  have  deep 
sympathy  with  his  widow  and  children 
who  mourn  his  death.  But  that  he 
lived  in  Japan  for  many  years  ;  that 
he  fought  a  good  fight  tor  Christ  and 
His  Gospel ;  that  he  saw  the  fruit  of 
his  labors  ;  that  on  account  of  his  lofty 
character  he  had  friends  in  Japan  as  no 
other  foreigner  had;  that  he  was  loved 
by  God  and  man  ;  and  that  he  has 
passed  into  Heaven,  the  fit  abode  of  his 
pure  spirit; — all  this  brings  comfort 
in  the  midst  of  great  grief. 


J 


“  His  attainments  were  striking.  He 
had  not  that  eloquence  which  attracts 
men.  He  had  no  great  ability  in  ad¬ 
ministration.  But  he  was  rich  in 
faithfulness  and  diligence  ;  in  kindness 
and  unsparing  labor  for  others  ;  and  in 
humility  and  sincerity.  For  those 
qualities  he  must  be  said  to  have  been 
loved  and  respected  in  the  Meiji-Gakuin 
by  students  and  colleagues  as  no  oue  } 
else  has  been.  _  wJ 

“  For  several  years  his  helpful  writ¬ 
ings  adorned  our  pages,  and  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  paper  will  mourn  when 
they  recall  his  sympathetic  help. 

“  Dr.  Alexander  left  a  glorious 
record  in  the  history  of  the  spread  of 
the  Evangel  in  Japan.  We  doubt  not 
that  he  will  be  deeply  mourned  by  the 
brethren  in  all  parts  of  our  country.” 

Dr.  Matheson  in  writing  of  Dr. 
Parker  says  :  “  Parker  needs  not  any 

words  of  mine  to  keep  alive  his  fame, 
but  although  this  wreath  will  not  help 
him  it  will  greatly  help  me  for  all 
unexpressed  pleasure  is  pain,  and  every 
heart  should  be  grateful  for  its  chance 
of  revealing.” 

Besides  this  there  is  another  reason 
for  writing  of  Dr.  Alexander.  It  is  to 
bring  to  our  hearts  questionings  about 
the  source  of  his  influence.  When  we 
consider  the  unique  gift  with  which 
Dr.  Parker  was  endowed,  it  is  a  cause 
for  thanksgiving  rather  than  a  stimulus 
to  attempt  to  follow.  There  is  more 
food  for  thought,  and  urging  toward 
imitation,  in  a  passage  from  oue  of  his 
sermons  which  the  Spectator  takes  to 
give  the  true  key  to  his  ministry : 
“Jesus  is  not  a  phenomenon,  He  is 
bread  ;  Christ  is  not  a  curiosity,  He  is 
water.  As  surely  as  we  cannot  live 
without  bread  we  cannot  live  truly 
without  Christ,  ft  is  even  so  I  would 
ever  preach  Him.  I  would  call  Him 
the  water  of  life  ;  I  would  speak  of 
Him  as  the  true  bread  sent  down  from 
heaven ;  I  would  tell  men  that  it 
is  impossible  to  liv^  without  Him  ;  I 
would  say  with  heightening  passion, 
with  glowing  and  ineffable  love,  that 
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He  only,  even  the  holy  Christ  of  God, 
can  satisfy  the  hunger  and  the  thirst 
of  the  soul  of  man.”  It  may  well  be 
that  these  words  give  the  key  also  to 
Dr.  Alexander’s  ministry. 

The  Spectator  says  that  Dr.  Parker 
retained  the  inward  as  well  as  the  out¬ 
ward  ear  of  his  audience,  first  because 
he  was  an  orator  and,  “  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  he  talked  to  them  habitually, 
but  with  constant  freshness  and  point, 
of  things  which  he  believed.” 

Now  why  was  it  that  Dr.  Alexander, 
who  was  no  orator,  and  who  had  no 
striking  attainments,  so  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  Christian  life  in  Japan  and 
made  such  friends  on  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  servant  ? 

Others  will  speak  in  detail  of  his 
personality  and  his  preaching,  but 
perhaps  the  answer  is  suggested  in 
those  words  of  Scripture  which  forced 
themselves  in  with  thoughts  of  Dr. 
Alexander.— u  He  loveth  our  nation 
and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue.” 


SERVICE  IN  MEMORY  OF 
Dr.  ALEXANDER. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  on  Jan. 
31st.,  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Joshi 
Gakuiu.  The  Chairman  was  Rev.  Y. 
Ishiwara,  and  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  M.  Uemura  from  the  text, 
Whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way 
ye  know.”  He  said  that  it  suffices  for 
us  to  know  the  way  leading  to  our  riseu 
Lord,  and  that  when  we  sorrow  for 
those  who  have  gone  before  it  suffices 
for  us  to  know  the  way  whither  they 
went.  ;lTe  went  on  to  speak  of  the  way 
in  wlrtefa  Dr.  Alexander  followed  Christ. 
First,  in  humility  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Him  who  came  not  to  he  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister.  Second,  in  faith¬ 
fulness  he  followed  Him  who  was 
faithful  unto  death,  even  the  death  on 
the  cross.  He  gave  his  life  for  Japan. 
Third,  in  love  lie  learned  from  Him 
who  having  loved  His  own  loved  them 
unto  the  end.  He  loved  the  brethren 
and  labored  with  them  in  the  Gospel.' 


We  desire  to  be  like  such  a  man. 
The  way  wo  know:  let  us  strive  to" 
follow  hill). 

Dr.  Ibuka  after  giving  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Dr.  Alexander  said  in 
substance :  He  gave  his  whole  life  for 
mission  work  in  Japan.  |To  speak  of 
my  own  impressions,  I  was  struck  first, 
with  his  command  of  our  language. 
Others  were  as  proficient  as  public 
speakers,  but  he  spoke  like  a  scholar,  in 
a  way  to  which  even  we  Japanese  could 
not  attain.  Second,  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Japanese  matters  and 
this  knowledge  he  obtained  by  close 
intercourse  with  the  people.  But  the 
most  striking  characteristic  was  his 
sympathy  with,  and  belief  in  the 
people,  and  on  account  of  this  he  was 
greatly  trusted.  Moreover,  lie  was  a 
theologian  and  a  Biblical  scholar!  His 
hooks  on  Men  of  the  Old  Testa'wmt  and 
The  Prophet  Amos  are  valuable  addi¬ 
tions  to  Christian  literature.  He  was 
severely  criticized  for  his  theological 
views,  but  though  liberal  and  progressive 
he  was  not  extreme. 

Just  before  leaving  Japan  lie  spoke 
earnestly  of  the  great  message  of  our 
church  being  an  insistence  on  settled 
and  constructive  faith  in  the  face  of 
extreme  and  destructive  criticism. 

Such  was  his  belief  and  these  were 
the  instructions  that  he  left  the  church. 

I  pray  that  his  spirit  may  long  work 
among  us  bringing  forth  fruit  in  the 
Gospel. 

ultev.  S.  Arimajspoke  of  the  personal 
influence  of  Dr.  Alexander  in  guiding 
him,  and  in  leading  him  into  the 
ministry.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
with  his  humility  and  recalled  an 
incident  in  reference  to  their  preaching 
together  in  Osaka.  Dr.  Alexander  said, 
“  The  people  will  gather  to  see  a 
foreigner  so  I  am  a  sign-board  to  draw 
them  to  hear  you  preach  the  gospel.” 
“  And  such,  a  man,”  went  on  the 
speaker,  “  called  himself  a  sign-board 
for  such  as  me.  ■ 

Dr.  ImbrityiBwle  the  closing  address 
as  follows: 
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“  It  is  related  of  Dr.  Hodge  of 
Princeton,  that  when  in  his  old  age 
he  la}7  dying  he  turned  his  face  to 
a  daughter  who  stood  weeping  beside 
him  and  said  to  her,  “To  be  absent 
from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with 
the  Lord;  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord  is  to  see  the  Lord  ;  to  see  the 
Lord  is  to  be  made  like  him.” 

It  is  not  strange  then  that  the 
Apostle  wrote  to  the  little  company 
of  believers  at  Thessalonica,  that  when 
they  carried  their  dead  in  Christ 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  to  lay 
them  in  the  tomb  not  to  sorrow 
as  those  who  have  no  hope.  For  the 
gospel  had  brought  life  and  immortal¬ 
ity  to  light ;  and  to  them  death  was 
no  more  an  eternal  sleep. 

That  ye  sorrow  not  as  those  who 
have  no  hope.  No  such  sorrow  as  that 
should  till  their  hearts.  Christ  had 
conquered  Death  ;  and  the  wreaths  to 
lay  upon  the  graves  of  their  beloved 
ones  were  wreaths  of  victory  and 
praise.  But  the  Apostle  did  not  say 
— he  could  not  say — that  ye  sorrow 
not  at  all.  '  The  day  is  com¬ 
ing  when  death  shall  be  no  more, 
and  when  God  with  his  own  hand 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  off  all 
faces ;  but  that  day  has  not  yet  come, 
and  so  long  as  there  is  death  so  long 
there  will  be  crying.  Jesus  wept. 
Therefore  at  such  a  service  as  this, 
it  is  natural  and-  it  is  Christian  that 
sorrow  be  given  a  place  with  praise. 

When  I  think  of  Dr.  Alexander  I 
think  of  him  as  a  friend  and  as  a 
servant  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan ;  and  those  two  thoughts  are 
so  closely  joined  together  that  I 
would  not  separate  them  if  I  could. 

Our  friendship — friendship  in  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  word — began 
during  a  visit  that  I  made  to  him  in 
Osaka  not  long  after  he  went  there 
from  Tokyo.  It  was  mid  summer 
and  for  some  days  or  a  week  we  were 
alone  together.  He  told  me  of  the 
little  company  of  believers  that  he  had 
gathered  and  to  whom  he  was  min¬ 


istering  in  something  of  loneliness.  He 
spoke  of  his  plans  for  the  future ; 
plans  m  which  hopes  and  fears  were 
commingled,  and  which  in  a  large 
degree  have  found  striking  fulfilment. 
But  besides  all  this  he  told  me  of 
himself,  of  his  home  and  his  early 
life.  Told  it  so  clearly,  so  minutely 
that  ever  since  1  have  felt  as  if  I 
had  known  him  in  his  boyhood:  Of 
the  war  with  all  its  sad  scenes  then 
fresh  in  his  memory;  of  the  little 
college  that  with  his  own  hands  he 
helped  to  rebuild  and  that  he  always 
loved  with  so  peculiar  an  affection  ; 
of  his  going  to  New  York  to  pursue 
his  theological  studies ;  of  the  kindly 
welcome  that  he  received  from  Dr. 
Adams  whom  he  ever  remembered 
with  grateful  veneration  ;  and  of  the 
deep  impression  that  the  great  city 
made  upon  him  with  its  rushing 
stream  of  life,  it  was  all  so  different 
from  all  that  he  had  always  known 
— fields  and  woods  and  the  silent 
peaks  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  our  friend¬ 
ship. 

During  the  years  that  followed  we 
met  from  time  to  time  and  more 
frequently  wrote  to  each  other  ;  but 
it  was  when  I  returned  to  Japan 
after  a  prolonged  absence  in  America 
and  found  him  in  Tokyo  that  our 
friendship  grew  close  with  a  new 
closeness.  He  was  then  teaching  in 
the  Theological  Department  of  the 
Meiji  Gakuin ;  and  when  he  had  an 
hour  to  spare  he  would  sometimes 
spend  it  in  my  study ;  though  that 
was  not  very  often,  for  he  was  one 
of  those  who  do  not  often  have  such 
an  hour. 

But  it  was  our  frequent  custom  on 
pleasant  afternoons  when  his  work 
was  done  to  walk  together  to  the 
railway  station  ;  and  that  road  to  the 
station  from  the  point  where  it  turns 
to  the  left  and  winds  through  the 
shade  will  always  in  my  memory  be 
associated  with  him  and  the  things 
that  he  said : — Of  the  Church  of 


Christ  in  Japan  ;  of  the  Christianiza¬ 
tion  of  the  people;  of  the  changes 
come  and  coming  in  men’s  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  God  and  the  things  of  God; 
of  what  God  was  to  him  and  prayer; 
and  once  of  the  thoughts  that  ruled 
his  mind  not  long  before  when  he 
could  not  sleep  at  night — thoughts  of 
God  and  of  Christ. 

He  was  fast  growing  older  then 
and  I  could  not  but  notice  that  his 
step  had  lost  its  former  spring  ;  and 
when  we  parted  at  the  station  there 
was  often  an  unmistakable  something 
in  his  look  and  carriage  that  cast  a 
shadow  over  my  mind  as  I  walked 
hack  alone.  Then  came  his  visit 
home,  as  I  half  knew  at  the  time 
and  as  later  I  felt  sure,  simply  to  say 
goodbye  to  those  whom  he  loved. 

The  last  year  or  two,  as  you  know, 
were  spent  in  his  old  field  among 
his  old  churches;  but  he  had  return¬ 
ed  from  America  with  the  clear 
knowledge  that  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  time.  It  might  perhaps  he  a  few 
years,  but  it  could  not  ho  long. 
Therefore  it  was  no  surprise  to  me 
one  sad  day  when  I  opened  a  letter 
written  in  the  old  familiar  hand¬ 
writing  and  read  these  words,  “  The 
Lord  has  signified  to  me  that  he  has 
no  more  need  of  me  in  Japan-” 

In  little  things  we  differed  some¬ 
times  a  little ;  and  that  was  all  the 
better  and  brighter.  It  was  salt  on 
the  table  of  our  friendship.  In  the 
greater  things  we  differed  hardly  at 
all.  For  twenty  years  long,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  our  friendship 
continued  without  a  break,  without  a 
strain. 

In  vigor  and  soundness  of  mind 
Dr.  Alexander  was  above  most  men. 
In  theology  he  taught,  and  in  his 
heart  he  believed,  that  God  reigns 
over  all  and  through  all  and  in  all : 
that  in  the  old  and  deep  sense,  and 
not  in  any  new  or  old  and  shallow 
sense,  the  Bon  of  God  became  the  Son 
of  man,  and  was  and  is  and  ever  more 
shall  be  the  Lord  of  Glory :  and  that 


mystery  of  mysteries  though  it  is,  the 
cross  of  Christ  is  in  its  deepest  depth 
a  sacrifice  for  sin.  But  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  cling  to  the  old  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  is  old.  The  scholarship 
of  recent  days  seemed  to  him  to  have 
made  the  Old  Testament  to  glow  with 
a  new  light;  and  he  read  the  old  book 
with  a  new  and  living  love.  His  love 
for  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  was 
a  thing  well  known  of  all.  There  was 
no  service  that  he  was  not  ever  ready 
to  render  it.  And  he  loved  it  not 
merely  as  an  organization  ;  he  loved  it 
also  in  its  members.  “  Remember  me 
to  Ibuka  and  Uemura  and  Ishiwara 
and  all  the  others.”  That  was  one 
of  his  last  messages;  nor  was  it 
any  mere  piece  of  formal  courtesy. 
But  if  one  were  asked,  what  one  thing 
above  all  others  was  most  characteristic 
of  him,  and  should  be  especially  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him  P  I 
think  the  common  answer  would  be, 
His  deep  feeling  of  personal  responsibi¬ 
lity.  He  was  beyond  most  of  us  faithful 
in  doing  what  he  thought  he  ought 
to  do.  When  about  to  sail  for 
Hawai  and  speaking  of  the  work  he 
hoped  to  do  there  he  said  to  a  friend, 
“I  do  net  know  how  soon  I  may 
fall  ;  and  I  want  every  day  to 
count.  He  was  always  redeeming 
the  timeTj 

That  fl  how  I  think  of  him.  In 
love  of  the  brethren  tua*l>  tenderly  affec- 
tioned  ;  in  honor  preferring  another ; 
in  business'  not  slothful,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord  ;  rejoicing  in 
hope,  patient  in  tribulation,  continuing 
steadfastly  in  prayer ;  not  preaching 
himself  but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord,  him¬ 
self  a  servant  for  Jesus’  sake;  having 
the  mind  of  Christ. 

As  of  others  it  is  the  custom  of 
our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  before 
appointing  a  missionary  to  any  field 
to  seek  letters  or  words  of  com¬ 
mendation.  At  the  time  of  Dr. 
Alexander’s  appointment,  Dr.  Adams 
then  President  of  Union  Theological 
|  Seminary,  was  also  President  of  the 
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Board ;  and  it  so  happened  that  I 
was  told  what  Ur.  Adams  said  when 
the  name  of  the  young  Tennesseean 
was  presented.  A  testimony  so  clear 
and  so  strong  that  it  made  me  watch 
for  his  coming  and  career  with  a 
peculiar  interest.  How  right  the 
teacher  was  in  his  judgment  of  his 
pupil  there  is  now  no  need  for  me 
to  speak. 

Not  slothful  in  business.  Those 
words  call  to  my  memory  something 
that  happened  not  long  before  the  end  ; 

I  think  he  would  not  mind  my  telling 
it  now.  He  had  been  saying  how 
weary  he  had  sometimes  been.  In 
particular  he  was  then  speaking  of  his 
experiences  on  his  evangelistic  tours  in 
the  country  ;  though  on  another  occa¬ 
sion  he  told  me  that  he  had  never 
worked  so  hard  in  all  his  life  as  during 
his  first  two  years  in  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Department  in  the  Meiji  Gakuin, 
in  preparation  for  his  classes  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  meet  the  various  other 
calls  upon  his  strength  and  time.  But 
just  then  he  was  speaking  of  his  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  in  the  country.  Some¬ 
times  he  was  so  weary ;  so  tired  that  he 
could  hardly  get  home.  Then  he 
smiled,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  ; 
and  I  thought  as  I  looked  at  him  that 
already  he  had  caught  a  gleam  of  the 
light  that- shines  from  the  towers  of  the 
City  of  Rest.  It  reminded  me  at  the 
time  of  what  Paul  said  in  speaking 
of  his  own  labors  ;  and  as  I  recall  the 
scene  the  words  always  come  into  my 
mind,  If  any  man  shall  give  a  cup 
of  cold  water. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  five  and 
twenty  long  years  and  what  he  did 
and  was,  my  first  thought  is  that  his 
place  can  not  be  filled.  But  that  is 
not  what  he  himself  would  have  said. 
What  he  would  have  said  I  think 
I  know. 

When  he  was  a  student  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Smith,  long 
its  joy  and  strength,  was  called  from 
his  work  on  earth  to  a  higher  service. 
At  his  funeral  a  great  sorrowing  con¬ 


gregation  assembled  ;  sorrowing  most 
of  all  that  he  could  not  be  replaced. 
In  the  silence  that  reigned  through 
all  the  church,  the  silence  not  quite 
like  any  other  silence — the  silence  of 
a  great  congregation  in  listening  ex¬ 
pectancy — the  speaker  rose  to  speak ; 
and  the  first  words  that  he  spoke 
were  these,  God  has  no  necessary  men. 

That  scene  and  thoso  words  made 
an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Alexander  that  never  faded.  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  that  he  always  referred  to 
them  whenever  any  pillar  in  the 
Church  was  taken  away.  They  en¬ 
tered  into  his  very  soul  and  were 
always  ready  for  utterance.  That  is 
why  I  say  that  I  think  I  know  with 
certainty  what  his  message  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  would  be. 
It  would  be  this  :  God  has  no  neces¬ 
sary  men.  For  whenever  and  wherever 
there  is  need  in  the  Church  that 
there  arise  a  burning  and  shining 
light,  he  has  only  to  say,  Let  there 
be  lmht.  And  the  light  will  arise 
and  shine. 

Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
Harvest  that  he  send  forth  many  such 
laborers  into  his  harvest.*’ 

The  last  hymn,  which  was  sung  in 
English,  was,  “  Awake  my  soul  stretch 
every  nerve.” 

When  the  service  was  over  the 
ground  was  white  with  the  first  snow 
of  the  year,  “  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
had  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord.” 

F.  M. 


“  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Cooperating 
Christian  Missions  in  Japan,  Thomas 
Theron  Alexander,  D.D.,  one  of  our 
most  efficient  members,  has  received 
the  call  of  God  and  has  passed  from 
us  to  his  well-earned  rest. 

“  He  joined  his  Mission,  that  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church  (North), 
in  1877.  After  five  years  of  residence 
in  Tokyo  he  removed  to  Osaka,  and 
thenceforward  his  missionary  life  was 
spent  in  Central  Japan,  except  for  a 
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few  years,  following  his  first  and  only 
vacation,  which  were  devoted  to 
theological  instruction  in  the  Meiji 
Gakuin  and  to  evangelistic  work  in 
Tokyo  and  vicinity. 

“  He  was  permitted  to  see,  and  in  no 
small  measure  as  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labors,  the  development  of  several  self- 
supporting  churches,  and  to  assist  in 
the  organization  of  several  presby¬ 
teries  of  ‘  The  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan.’ 

“  In  1902,  on  account  of  impaired 
health  and  on  the  urgent  advice  of 
his  physicians,  he  withdrew  from  the 
work  in  Japan  and  entered  upon 
service  among  the  Japanese  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii,  where  he  died  suddenly 
on  November  4th  of  the  same  year. 

“  Whether  engaged  in  evangelistic 
work,  or  in  theological  instruction,  or 
in  consulting  with  the  brethren  of  the 
Japanese  Church,  he  ever  manifested 
in  himself  a  happy  combination  of 
positive  theological  convictions  with 
large-hearted  charity  and  fraternal 
consideration  for  others,  thus  fulfilling 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord’s  command, 
“  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless 
as  doves.” 

“  This  quality  of  character  and  his 
love  for  the  whole  Church  of  Christ 
preeminently  fitted  him  for  member¬ 
ship  in  a  committee  organized  for  the 
promotion  of  Christian  comity  and 
cooperation.  His  long  and  devoted 
service,  the  beauty  of  his  Christian  life 
and  the  breadth  of  his  catholic  spirit 
had  drawn  all  hearts  to  him.  We 
had  hoped  that  a  still  larger  accom¬ 
plishment  was  to  be  granted  to  him  in 
coming  years.  We  bow  to  our 
Father’s  will  and  in  our  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  grief  we  look  to  Him  in 
gratitude  for  the  gift  of  such  a  life — a 
life  whose  full  harvest  we  cannot 
measure. 

“  We  are  reminded  of  those  who 
came  nearer  to  him  than  ourselves  and 
upon  whom  the  burden  of  a  great  sorrow 
rests  heavily.  We  offer  to  his  Church, 
to  his  Board,  to  his  Mission  and  to  his 


stricken  family  our  sincerest  sympathy. 
May  the  God  of  all  comfort  reveal 
Himself  to  them  and  bless  them  with 
His  ineffable  grace  !  ” 

(Signed)  A.  D.  Hail. 

D.  C.  Greeen. 

M.  N.  Wyckoff. 


u  Wereas,  our  brother,  Rev.  T.  T. 
Alexander,  D.  I).,  was  called  to  his 
heavenlv  home  from  Honolulu,  Nov. 
14th.  1902, 

“Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  First, 
That  the  members  of  the  West 
Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  H.  A.,  record  our 
high  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  our  brother  in  Japan.  He  was 
among  the  most  eminent  and  success¬ 
ful  of  missionaries,  and  we  thank  God 
for  sparing  him  for  twenty  five  years 
of  service  in  this  land. 

“  Second,  That  we  record  our  very 
deep  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow  as  we 
know  that  he  will  no  more  share  in 
our  counsels  and  labors.  As  indivi¬ 
duals,  we  have  lost  a  friend  andbroth- 
er  beloved,  whose  fellowship  and  friend¬ 
ship  we  highly  esteemed. 

“  Third,  That  we  record  our  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  and  her  children,  and  assure 
them  of  our  supplications  in  their 
behalf  to  Him  who  is  the  God  of  all 
comfort  and  consolation.  Our  prayer 
and  hope  is  that  they  shall  every  one 
be  abundantly  sustained  under  this 
crushing  affliction,  and  be  filled  with 
faith  in  our  Heavenly  Father,  which 
'  shall  enable  them  to  experience  some¬ 
thing  of  the  fulness  of  His  wisdom 
and  love. 

“  Fourth,  That  we  rejoice  to  know 
that  our  estimate  of  our  brother’s 
worth  is  generally  shared  by  others 
in  Japan.  Evidence  of  the  fact  has 
been  seen  in  the  resolutions  passed  by 
i  the  Central  Japan  Conference  at  its 
December  meeting,  and  the  lament 
of  the  Japanese  Church  over  his  death, 
as  voiced  iu  different  papers.  To  God 


(  11  ) 


be  all  the  praise  for  Dr.  Alexander’s 
life  of  unselfish  devotion,  which,  in 
its  influence,  will  long  be  felt  here.” 

Prepared  in  behalf  of  the  Mission 
by  the  Committee, 


(Signed)  T.C.  Winn 
F.S.  Curtis 
C.S.  Bigelow. 


7/e  enjoy  these  missionary  journeys  better  than  any  other 


part  or  our  work.  How  refreshing  it  would  be  to  you  if  y ou  could 
get  away  for  a  few  weeks  now  and  then,  for  just  such  a  journey. 

Pity  you,  Speer  I  You  can't  get  anywhere  unless  you  take  a  train, 
a  street  car,  a  steamer,  or  some-other-sort  of  Hying  machine,  and  go 
flying  about  till  your  head  is  all  of  a  whirl,  and  you  run  a  great 
risk  of  seeing  things  wrong,  or  of  not  seeing  things  at  all;  while  if 
you  were  here  and  could  take  your  leisure  -  or  some  other  man’s  leis¬ 
ure  -  and  go  around  at  a  natural  pace,  keeping  a  level  head  hnd  having 
a  good  square  look  at  everything,  you  would  be  able  to  enjoy  life  at 
a  living  rate,  and  taste  some  of  the  sweets  of  a  quiet  ministry  to 
those  who  have  not  before  heard  of  Jesus. 


from  letter  of  E.  E.  Knickerbocker,  Ningpo,  July  25th,  1899. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Theological  Class  by  W.  A.  Shedd. 


More  and  more  have  the  difficulties  of  the  spiritual  side  of 
the  work  been  apparent,  the  difficulty  of  talking  habitually  of  spirit 
ual  truth  without  losing  the  sense  of  solemnity  and  of  privilege,  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  out  the  spirit  of  debate,  the  difficulty  of  main¬ 
taining  the  ideal  of  discipleship  rather  than  of  scholarship,  however 
meagre  our  attainments  certainly  were  in  the  latter  direction*  For  one 
thing  l  fear  we  have  had  too  many  pupils.  It  is  easy  to  argue  that  it 
is  echnomy  of  labor  to  have  a  large  class  and  it  is  in  a  way  true,  but 
there  may  be  a  hidden  loss  that  more  than  counterbalance  the  specious 
gain.  It  is  increasingly  difficult  with  increasing  numbers  to  keep 
in  touch  with  each  one,  to  adapt  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  in¬ 
struction  to  their  individual  needs,  and  to  repress  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  that  others  do  not  have  the  same  experience,  but  even 
in  the  class  w-ork  I  find  it  more  difficult  to  keep  up  the  spiritual 
tone  with  ten  than  with  five  pupils  in  the  class.  The  only  eificient 
method  must  be  to  imbue  all  the  work  thoroughly  with  high  spiritual 


purpose . 
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On  July  20,  1924,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Turner  entered  into  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  whom  she  had  loved  and  served  so  faithfully 
during  her  long  life  of  eighty- five  years.  Born  in  Hartford,  onn., 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  home  surrounded  by  every  advantage  theX 
wealth  could  give,  Julia  Mather  grew  into  to  manhood.  At  the  a  ge  of 
nineteen,  she  msrried  Dr.  Charles  Pi  Turner  of  Philadelphia  and 

spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  that  city. 

Although  a  Christian  from  early  youth,  it  was  not  until  e 
death  of  an  only  son,  together  with  the  helpful  ministry  at  that  time 
of  Dwight  I).  Moody,  that  she  became  the  consecrated,  spiritually 
minded  woman  whom  so  many  Anew  and  loved  and  followed. 

Soon  after  this  deepening  of  her  spiritual  life,  she  became 
a  Director  of  the  newly  organised  Woman’s  foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  -  the  Philadelphia  Eoard.  Up  to  the  time 
of  her  death,  with  a  short  interval  in  the  70’ s  when  her  health 
compelled  her  to  give  up  the  work,  she  was  an  officer  in  the  Woman  o 
Do  reign  Missionary  organisation  in  its  various  phases  of  development. 
She  was  the  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  from  1890  to  1904. 
During  these  '’years  of  privilege”,  as  she  called  them,  she  discharged 
the  many  duties  of  the  o:ffice  with  patience,  wisdom  and  conscientious¬ 
ness.  She  showed  the  rare  ability  of  being 
and  develop  be  r  successors  while  continuing 
effective  leadership  to  the  end  of  her  life 
She  was  officially  connected  with 


able  to  take  second  place 
to  maintain  her  gracious 

F 

the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis- 


ionary  Magazine  from  its  beginning  as  "Woman's  V'Iork"for  Women"  up 
recent  years.  Her  interest  in  it  never  ceased  and  one  of 


to 

evidences  of  her  youthfulness  of  sp: 


the 

.rit  was  the  way  in  which  she 
welcomed  the  union  of  "Woman's  Work"  and  "Home  Mission  Monthly". 

Mrs.  Turner  was  a  woman  of  unusual  charm  of  personality  and 
noted  for  her  interest  in  and  generosity  to  numberless  charities  and 
patriotic  objects.  Regarding  her  wealth  as  a  trust  from  her  Heavenly 
Father,  she  gave  freely  to  His  less  fortunate  children  in  every  rank 
of  life.  The  cause  of  Christian  Education  appealed  to  her,  and  many 
a  college  and.  school  in  this  and  other  lands  has  been  helped  by  her. 
Every  request  for  help  was  earnestly  and  prayerfully  considered  and 
was  cheerfully  granted,  or  if  necessarily  declined,  it  was  with  a 
distress  of  mind  that  sometimes  weakened  a  not  over  strong  physique. 
Above  all,  did  she  hear  and  listen  to  the  command  "Ye  shall  be  my 
witnesses  -  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth",  and  her  passion 


for  souls. 


the 


for  missions  meant  a  passion 

The  unceasing  exercise  of  fervent,  faithful  prayer. was 
pre-eminent  power  in  her  leadership  ana  The  influence  Ox  this  has 

been  incalculable  in  raising  the  standard  of  individual  end  combined 

efforts  for  the  advancement  of  our  Lord’s  kingdom. 

Mrs.  Turner  was  clear  of  judgment,  wise  in  counsel,  beauti¬ 
ful  in  face  as  in  character,  of  unbounded  generosity,  and  with  a 
unique  devotion  for  Missions.  She  had  a  charm  which  made  her  beloved, 
not  only  by  the  workers  here  at  home,  but  by  those  on  the  foreign 
field,  and  many  a  far  away  missionary  counted  her  a  dear  personal 
friend.  Her  generosity  has  been  such  that  she  has  a  beautiful 
memorial  on  almost  every  mission  field,  the  world  around. 

Mrs.  Turner's  relations  to  the  Assembly’s  Board  of  Foreign 
were  eculiarly  intimate  and  helpful.  She  knew  all  the 
of  the  Board  and  made  them  her  personal  friends.  Her  home 
some  of  them  as  their  own  home  when  tney.  were  in 
They  consulted  her  in  all  questions  relating  to  the 


ss ions 
officers 
was  always  to 
Philadelphia . 


development  of  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  women  of  the 
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Church  and  its  relations  to  the  Board  Whenever  she  passed  through 

New  York  she  made  it  a  point  to  call  at  .he  oar  o  mission- 

with  a  list  of  questions  relating  to  the  well-being  of  the  miss i 

aries  and  the  advancement  of  the  work.  She  onaers  oo  i  S 
the  large  problems  of  the  missionary  enterprise  a  .  ome  an  _ 
and  her  counsel  was  invarably  accurate  and  discerning.  For  years 
she  knew  the  name  of  every  missionary  and  there  were  few  peopie  in 
the  Church  as  well  informed  as  she  about  the  details  of  the  work  m 
the  United  States  and  in  each  Mission  Station  on  the  Field.  In  any 
time  of  need  and  emergency,  she  was  always  among  the  most  generous 
givers,  not  only  through  the  Treasury  of  her  own  Socie  y,  u  irec  ' 
ly  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  and  her  large  faith  and  courage 
were  for  nearly  two  generations  both  a  beacon  and  a  bulwark  to  the 
Board  in  its  admini  strati  on"  of  its  trust  from  the  Church.. 

With  entire  confidence  in  God,  Mrs.  Turner  has  lived  a  ^ 
joyous ,  useful  life.  The  words,  "I  will  trust  and  not.be  afraid" 
were  often  on  her  lips  -  for  joy  and  trust  were  her  shining  charac  er 


istics .  .... 

In  Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia  stands  a  sun  dial  given 

by  her  which  tells  the  time  not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  San 
Francisco,  Peking,  Calcutta  and  other  cities,  How  like  her  this  gift 
was.  Almost,  one  could  say  her  "line  had  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth  and  her  words  to  the  end  of  the  world”  fcr  schools  and  hospi¬ 
tals,  churches  and  homes  in  many  countries,  have  quietly  materialized 
at  her  silent  bidding.  The  motto  on  it,  "Watch  for  Ye  Know. Not  the 
Hour”  was  chosen  by  ter  with  great  care  for  she  said  "This  is  the 

message  which  I  wie'.h  it  to  carry". 

She  herself  waited  joyously  for  the  coming  of  her  Lord. 

He  has  not  come  yet,  but  He  sent  for  her  the  other  day  and  she 
slipped  away  to  the  city  that  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  for  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  lightens  it. 


/ 

Cl  .  QwutJk 

GIRARD  CO  LLEG  E 

PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE  PHILADELPHIA 


RUCE1VED 

DEC  3  -  1924 

Dr.  Robert  F ■  Sp  e  e  r 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City- 

Dear  Dr.  Speer.: 


December  1,  19R4. 


My  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Turner  was  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  her  life.  To  me  the 
outstanding  trait  of  Mrs.  Turner's  character  was  her  for¬ 
getfulness  of  self  and  her  interest  in  others.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  heard  her  speakjof  herself  or  her 
own  interests.  She  was  always  expressing  commendation  of 
others ,and  hopes  for  their  accomplishments  in  service. 

This  appreciation  for  others  came  out  strongly  in  Mrs. 
Turner's  comments  on  the  sermons  preached  in  the  Arch 
Street  Church,  Whether  the  minister  was  the  regular 
pastor  or  a  visiting  preacher.  Mrs.  Turner  was  full  of 
appreciation  for  the  message  which  she  had  heard.  The 
same  was  true  always  of  the  mid-week  service  which  she 
regularly  attended.  A  visiting  missionary,  or  one  presenting 
a  cause  of  any  sortj  might  be  sure  of  a  sympathetic  hearing 
from  Mrs.  Turner.  Always  she  was  giving  out  in  her  per¬ 
sonal  interest ; and  with  her  means.  Her  influence  was  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  and  has  reached  to  eternity 
itself. 


I  doubt  whether  I  have  ever  known  one  who 
had  the  thought  of  others  more  conspicuously  developed 
than  had  Mrs.  Turner. 


Faithfu 


y  yours , 


H/A 


President . 


Decern  "be  rl8  ,  1 924 . 
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BuildingC  e 
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My  dear  Dr.  'Jpeer: 

Your  note  sayin<r  that  you  are  to  speak  in  Philadelphia  on  January  16 
at  a  memorial  service  to  Mrs.  Turner,  with  its  request  for  suggestions 
to  he  incorporated  in  your  address,  reached  me  just  as  I  was  starting 
to  Chicago. 

I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  can  add  anything.  One  quality  which  always  im¬ 
pressed  me  was  her  ability  and  willingness  to  give  up  the  first  place 
and  to  make  herself  just  as  useful  in  a  position  of  less  prominence. 

Por  instance,  when  she  resigned  as  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Board 
she  attended  all  meetings  as  faithfully  as  when  whe  was  president, 
never  attempting  to  impress  on  Mrs.  Thorpe  her  own  opinion  and  vet 
rea-iy  to  put  all  her  store  of  wisdom  and  experience  and  tact  at 
Mrs.  Thorpe’s  disposal,  -  if  necessary,  suggesting  less  haate  and 
radical  action  than  Mrs.  Thorpe’s  impulsiveness  might  have  led  her 
to  approve  and  always  heartily  cooperating  in  any  action  that  was  taken 
even  though  it  was  not  according  to  her  own  best  judgment.  Then  when 
I  was  made  president,  she  showed  the  same  spirit.  Young  as  I  was,  she 
never  implied  in  any  way  that  I  was  not  able  to  carry  the  work,  sit¬ 
ting  at  my  right  hand  as  she  did  at  Mrs.  Thorpe’s,  encouraging,  train¬ 
ing  and  believing  in  me  in  every  way,  exhibiting  as  much  confidence  in 
me  as  if  I  had  the  wisdom  and  experience  that  she  herself  had,  treat¬ 
ing  me  as  her  daughter  in  the  work,  yet  never  as  a  child.  It  was  ,  of 
course,  the  most  stimulating  thing  that  could  have  been  done  and  her 
power  to  train  new  workers  was  to  me  one  of  her  outstanding  qualities. 

Of  course  1  an  not  mentioning  her  spirituality  and  generosity  and  the 
many  other  things  which  you  know,  far  better  than  I,  but  merely  giving 
this  bit  of  personal  experience. 

I  would  suggest  your  writing  to  Miss  Margaret ta  Purves  as  one  who  was 
in  as  close  association  with  Mrs.  Turner  as  Miss  Lowrie,  but  as  the  two 
are  now  living  together  since  Dr.  Lowrie' s  death,  I  am  sure  that  Miss 
Lowrie' s  answer  will  really  he  the  suggestions  of  the  two  of  them. 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  service  and  hear  your 
address . 

Very  cordially  yours. 


P.3.  I  remember  during  some  trying  missionary  crisis  Mrs.  Turner  said  to  me, 
"I  have  been  leaning  on  the  text,  ’Y/hat  time  I  am  afraid  1  will  trust 
in  Thee,'  but  I  have  found  a  better  one  than  that  -  ’I  will  trust  and 
Dot  be  afraid' ." 
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/FAIRMOUNT  PARK’S  SUN  DIAlX^ 

A  Gift  to  the  City  Which  Is  a  Worthy 
Memorial  of  the  Donor 

To  the^Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger: 

Sir — In  Fairmount  Park,  in  the  middle 
of  the  water  garden  near  Horticultural  Hall, 
stands  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  sum  dial 
upheld  by  three  figures  in  stone.  Though 
this  dial  is  much  more  communicative  than 
any  I  ever  saw,  it  omits  to  tell  who  was  its 
donor.  It  points  to  the  time  of  day  in 
Philadelphia  and  also  to  the  time  in  San 
Francisco,  Paris,  London,  Calcutta,  Peking 
and  other  cities.  It  is  even  broad  enough 
and  old-timey  enough  to  tell  you  what  the 
sun  is  doing  in  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Of  course,  the  name  of  the  gifted  sculptor 
is  told — Alexander  Stirling  Calder  is  largely 
writ  around  the  base  and  again  elsewhere 
in  a  more  condensed  form.  A  small  brass 
plaque  bears  the  name  and  insignia  of  the 
Fairmount  Park  Association  and  announces 
the  dial  to  have  been  presented  in  1905. 
But  unless  you  knew  beforehand,  as  is  un¬ 
likely,  who  gave  this  work  of  art,  there  is 
nothing  upon  it  to  show  you.  I,  who 
knew,  spied  the  monogram  J.  M.  T.  under 
the  dial,  but  how  was  an  outsider  to  guess 
that  it  referred  to  the  donors? 

Yet,  how  like  her  the  gift  was  !  She  had 
never  been  content  to  tell  the  time  only  in 
Philadelphia.  Always  she  was  passing  the 
time  of  day  with  Asia  and  other  continents. 
If  any  of  you  knew  her,  you  will  know  well 
what  I  mean.  Her  sun  looked  down  on 
three  or  four  continents  simultaneously,  and 
to  every  corner  of  earth  she  gave  liberally. 
Almost  one  could  say  her  “line  had  gone 
out  through  all  the  earth  and  her  words  to 
the  end  of  the  world,"  for  schools  and  hos¬ 
pitals,  churches  and  homes  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  have  quietly  materialized  at  her  silent 
bidding. 

You  who  live  in  Philadelphia  go  out 
and  look  at  her  sun  dial.  Though  the 
pointer,  unhappily,  has  had  something 
broken  from  it,  you  can  still  amuse  yourself 
by  telling  the  time  in  Constantinople  or 
Jerusalem,  or  you  can  meet  your  engage¬ 
ments  here  by  ascertaining  the  correct 
standard  time  in  Philadelphia.  One  thing 
will  insist  on  being  seen — the  motto, 
“Watch,  for  ye  know  not  the  hour.”  She 
spent  her  life  giving  that  urgent  message 
to  the  South,  East  and  West,  and  then  she 
cast  it  in  bronze  for  her  own  city  to  read. 
She  was  implored  to  take  a  motto  from 
Shakespeare,  or  from  any  one  of  a  score  of 
poets,  but  when  urged  overmuch  she  said : 
“If  I  may  not  have  my  motto  ‘Watch,’  J 
no  longer  care  to  give  the  dial,  for  this  i 
the  message  I  wish  it  to  carry.” 

She  herself  waited  joyously  for  the  comin 
of  her  Lord.  He  has  not  come  yet,  but  F 
sent  for  her  the  other  day  and  she  slipp' 
away  to  the  city  that  lias  no  need  of  t 
sun,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  lightens  I 
Her  name  is  Julia  Mather  Turner  (M 
Charles  P.  Turner). 

RACHEL  LOWRIF 

Philadelphia,  August  1,  1924. 


Recital  on  the  Turner  Memorial  Organ  at  7.30  o’clock 
Broadcast  WFI  395  Meters 

THE  CHOIR 

FLORENCE  C.  LEWIS,  Soprano  HORACE  CLEMENT,  Tenor 

BERTHA  WINGERT,  Contralto  JAMES  NORLE  HIRST,  Baritone 

MORRISON  C  BOYD,  F.A  G.O.,  Organist 


“St.  Antoni  Variations” 


Brahms 


“Adagio” 

“Berceuse” 

Baritone  Solo — “Out  of  the  Deep 

Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  Thee  0  Lord,  Lord  hear  my  voice. 
0  let  Thine  ears  consider  well  the  voice  of  my  complaint. 

If  Thou  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  0  Lord 
who  may  abide  it? 

For  there  is  mercy  with  Thee,  therefore,  O  Lord  shalt  ihou  be  feared. 
I  look  for  the  Lord,  my  soul  doth  wait  for  Him,  in  Ilis  word  is  my  trust. 
My  soul  fleeth  unto  the  Lord  before  the  morning  watch. 

O  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord,  for  with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with 
Him  is  plentious  redemption. 


Beethoven 

Guilmant 

Marks 


Evening  Worship,  8.00  o'Clock 
Broadcast  \\  F  1  395  Meters 

Hymn — No.  313  (Federal  St.) 

Invocation  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer 

The  Scripture  Lesson 

Prayer 

Offering — For  Church  Support 

Offertory  Anthem — “0  Come  to  My  Heart,  Lord  Jesus”  Ambrose 

(Hymnal,  487) 

Response  and  Blessing — “All  tilings  come  of  Thee,  0  Lord, 

And  of  Thine  own  have  we  given  Thee.” 

Hymn — No.  366 
Sermon  by  Dr.  Macartney 

Theme:  “The  John  the  Baptist  of  ihe  Old  Testament” 

(N0-  9  in  Mt.  Peaks  of  Old  Testament  Biography) 

Prayer 

Hymn — No.  314 

Benediction.  Response  by  the  Choir 
Postlude — Old  Carol,  “Jacob’s  Ladder” 


Thought  For  The  Week 

“Go  work  in  my  vineyard  to-day.”  This  was  a  verse  framed  upon 
the  walls  of  Mrs.  Turner’s  home.  She  knew  the  value  of  today.  I 
remember  how  she  commented  once  on  a  sermon  preached  on  the 
text,  “While  it  is  called  today.”  She  said  that  every  passing  day 
made  one  less  remaining  day  for  serving  Christ  and  for  doing  those 
things  which  we  cannot  do  when  the  night  cometh. 


The  West  Window. 


Sabbath  School 

Immediately  following  the  morning 
service.  Stairway  entrance  at  west  side 
of  the  pulpit.  Primary  Department  en¬ 
trance  at  east  side  of  pulpit. 

Men’s  Bible  Class  will  meet  with 
main  school,  upstairs. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society 
Senior  in  the  Chapel,  6.45  P.  M. 
Topic:  Friendliness  as  expressed  through 
Medical  Missions-Acts  14:8-18. 
Leader:  Mr.  Frank  Hageman 
Intermediate  in  S.  S.  Rooms,  6.30  P.  M. 
Leader:  Warren  Fairbanks 
Topic:  Abraham 


Memorial  Services 

for 

MRS.  JULIA  M.  TURNER 


Sabbath,  January  18,  1925 

At  10.45  o’clock 


Morning  Worship 

Prelud  es — “  F  arewell  ’  ’  Stanford 

“Lord,  we  leave  Thy  servant  sleeping”  Brahms 

“Ye  who  now  sorrow,  hear  ye,  for  I  again  will 

see  you  and  fill  your  hearts  with  rejoicing”  Brahms 

The  Solo  Harp  Stop  was  the  Iasi  gift  of  Mrs.  Turner  to  the  Arch  Street  Church. 

Doxology 

Invocation 


Ilymn — No.  631 
The  Scripture  Lesson 
Arietta 


Grieg 


Prayer 

Offering — For  Home  Missions 

Offertory  Anthem— “Souls  of  the  Righteous” 

Souls  of  the  righteous,  in  the  hand  of  God, 

Nor  hurt  nor  torment  cometh  them  anigh; 

O  holy  hope  of  immortality, 

Souls  of  the  righteous,  in  the  hand  of  God. 

Souls  of  the  righteous,  In  the  hand  of  God, 

To  eyes  of  men  unwise  they  seem  to  die; 

They  are  at  peace.  0  fairest  liberty! 

Souls  of  the  righteous,  in  the  hand  of  God; 

On  earth  as  children  chastened  by  Love’s  rod, 

As  gold  in  furnace  tried,  so  now  on  high 
They  shine  like  stars,  a  golden  galaxy, 

Souls  of  the  righteous,  in  the  hand  of  God. 

Response  and  Blessing— “All  things  come  of  Thee,  O  Lord, 

And  of  Thine  own  have  we  given  Thee. 

Hymn — No.  405 
Sermon  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 
Prayer 

Hymn— No.  423  (Materna) 

Renediction.  Response  by  the  Choir 
Postlude— “For  All  the  Saints” 


Vaughan  Williams 


Church  Notes 


To-day 

The  flowers  are  given  by  Mrs.  Edward  W.  1  looker  in  memory  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Turner. 

The  Response  sung  after  the  benediction  at  every  service  in  this 
church  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Turner.  The  music  has  never  been 
published.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  we  have  requests  for  the 
music  of  this  beautiful  response. 

The  Elders  of  this  Church  meet  for  prayer  in  the  Session  Room 
every  Sabbath  morning  at  10.30  o’clock.  At  that  hour  let  us  remem¬ 
ber  to  ask  God's  blessing  upon  the  Church. 

Senior  C.  E.,  in  the  Chapel  6.45.  If  you  are  a  stranger  in  our 
city — here  is  a  good  opportunity  to  meet  Christian  friends.  We 
assure  you  an  interesting  time  and  hope  you  will  visit  us  this  Sunday 
night  and  we  know  you  will  continue  coming.  We  are  beginning  to 
talk  about  it  rather  early — but  our  next  Consecration  Service — 
February  1st  is  to  be  designated  as  “All  Members  Present”  meeting 
and  we  urge  upon  all  of  our  members  to  definitely  plan  to  answer 
to  their  name  when  the  roll  is  called.  Help  us  to  have  100%  attend¬ 
ance.  We'll  be  expecting  you. 

Monday 

The  Woman's  Guild  will  meet  in  the  Church  blouse,  third  floor 
front,  at  10  A.  M.  A  cordial  welcome  is  extended  to  strangers. 

Wednesday 

6.15,  Supper;  7.00,  Mission  Study  Class;  3  P.  M.,  Service  of 
prayer  and  praise  in  Chapel. 

Friday 

Meet  ing  of  Troop  28,  Roy  Scouts  of  America,  at  the  Church,  at 
7.30  P.  M.  All  boys  of  the  Church  and  Sabbath  School  over  12  years 
old  are  always  welcome. 

Senior  Christian  Endeavor  monthly  get-together  meeting  and 
business  hour  in  the  Church  House  at  8  o’clock.  We  have  many 
interesting  plans  to  discuss. 

General 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  Auxiliary  will  give  a  Luncheon  at 
Orphanage,  58th  and  Kingsessing  Avenue,  Thursday,  January  22d, 
at  12.30  P.  M.  Tickets  75  cents,  can  be  procured  from  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Fleming  or  at  the  Orphanage. 
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DAY  TODAY  AND  FOREVER 
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HOLY  HOLY  HOLY  IS  THE  LORD  OF  HOSTS 
THE  WHOLE  EARTH  IS  FULL  OF  HIS  GLORY 


MRS.  JULIA  M.  TURNER 

Julia  Francis  Mather  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  August 
10,  1839.  She  was  married  to  Dr.  Charles  P.  Turner  in  1858.  They 
had  two  children,  William  Stanton  Turner,  born  in  1862,  and  who 
died  in  childhood,  and  Mary  Mather  Turner,  now  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Hooker,  of  Hartford.  Besides  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hooker,  Mrs. 
Turner  is  survived  by  two  grandchildren,  Mrs.  Francis  S.  Dixon,  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Roland  Mather  Hooker,  of  Princeton,  and  two 
great  grandchildren,  Francis  Stilwell  Dixon,  Jr.,  and  Edward  Gordon 
Hooker.  Mrs.  Turner  died  on  July  20,  1924.  She  was  the  founder, 
and  for  many  years  the  president  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  teacher  in  the 
Sabbath  School.  For  more  than  half  a  century  she  served  this  Church 
with  her  regular  presence,  her  counsel,  her  prayers  and  her  generous 
gifts. 
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Our  Splendid  Business  Men 


A  LITTLE  TALK  WITH  THE  BOYS 

By  WILLIAM  H.  RIDGWAY 

(bbfbintiid  from  a  monthly  uaoazinb) 

THERE  is  one  thing  I  want  you  young  men  to 
remember  as  long  as  you  live.  It  is  this : 
Whenever  you  observe  a  group  of  men  order¬ 
ing  in  the  drinks,  swilling  down  the  beer,  trading 
chimney-sweep  stories,  spitting  out  the  profanity, 
be  very  sure  that  these  men  are  rarely  or  never  Big 
Business. 

They  will  generally  be  found  to  be  a  bunch  of 
small-place  Nobodies  jigging  along  on  their  way  to 
Nowhere.  Big  Business  is  sitting  out  there  in  the 
car  with  good  books  and  good  thoughts  and  keeps 
itself  away  from  that  kind  of  society. 

Big  Business  is  nearly  always  Real  Religion. 

If  you  have  time  to  sit  down  awhile  I  will  try 
to  tell  you  how  I  proved  this  out  last  Summer. 

Some  friends  motored  on  from  Chicago  and  we 
joined  them  here  at  Coatesville  in  an  automobile 
trip  through  New  England,  visiting  schools  and 
colleges. 

We  came  to  one  college  where  those  in  authority 
were  rash  enough  to  ask  us  to  address  the  student 
body.  There  were  five  of  us  in  the  party— Wm. 
Peterson,  Andrew  Stevenson,  James  Hardin,  of 
Chicago,  Chas.  Huston  and  myself,  of  Coatesville. 
There"  were  between  four  and  five  hundred  bright 
young  fellows  who  made  up  the  audience  that  filled 
the  chapel. 

When  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  the  real 
orators  of  the  aggregation,  got  through,  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  about  “all  in.’’  The  president  of  the 


college,  in  Spite  of  my  protest,  then  turned  me 
loose. 

“You  poor,  talked-to-sleep  fellows,”  I  said,  “I 
pity  you.  Indeed  I  do ;  but  you  need  not  be 
Dothered  with  me  very  long.  My  stunt  will  consist 
of  but  three  parts  :  A  preface,  two  propositions, 
and  a  game  you  all  can  play.” 

One  or  two  fellows  on  the  front  row  woke  up. 

THE  PREFACE. 

Tho  other  day  one  of  the  big  Atlantic  liners 
had  its  hundreds  of  peaceful  passengers  thrown  into 
great  excitement  by  the  startling  cry  of  “Man 
Overboard  !  ”  One  poor  fellow  who  got  crazy  drunk 
in  the  liner’s  grog  shop  and  drowned  himself  at  sea 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  one  or  two  thou¬ 
sand  sensible  people  who  let  the  stuff  alone  and 
kept  sober  and  attended  to  their  own  business. 

So  in  the  business  world.  The  good  men  attract 
so  li  tie  attention  that  the  world  forgets  that  Big 
Business  is  almost  all  in  the  hands  of  godly  men. 
Those  other  fellows  who  are  seen  playing  with  the 
Devil  are  not  the  “Big  Bosses.”  Iam  going  to 
prove  this.  But  to  begin  with  I  want  you  to  assent 
to  two  propositions. 

THE  TWO  PROPOSITIONS 

First — Any  concern  that  can  afford  to  pay  as 
much  as  $4,000  for  a  single  full-page  advertisement 
for  a  single  time  in  a  big  magazine,  and  then  also 
put  it  in  a  whole  lot  of  other  magazines,  must  do  a 
tremendous  big  business  to  afford  to  pay  so  much 
for  publicity. 

And  any  advertiser  that  can  afford  to  put  big 
sign  boards  along  all  the  railroads,  and  cover  all 
the  dead  walls  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
must  have  a  “  slungin’  ”  big  business  to  stand  the 
enormous  cost. 

Second— The  man  who  can  swing  a  business  of 
this  sort  is  certainly  no  Miss  Nancy  milk-sop  or  a 
man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  or  a  you’d-better- 
be-good-for-you’re-going-to-die  shadow,  but  a  full- 
blooded,  up-to-date  specimen  of  American  manhood. 

I  see  you  all  agree  to  these  axioms. 
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NOW  here’s  the  game 

I  challenge  any  of  you,  either  the  Professors 
here  on  the  platform  or  you  students  down  in  the 
audience,  to  name  me  a  single  one  of  these  Big 
Businesses  outside  of  Rum  and  Tobacco  that  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  what  kind  of  religious  work  the  head  of 
*  it  is  engaged  in.  As  soon  as  you  catch  me  I  will 
sit  down  and  you  can  go  home.  It  is  now  up  to  you 
and  you  can  end  the  game  whenever  you  like.  So 
crack  ahead,  I’m  ready. 

Yes,  George,  every  fellow  was  wide  awake  by 
this  time. 

“Heinz,  57  Varieties,”  yelled  a  fellow  in  the 
back  row. 

Mr.  Heinz  is  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Sabbath  School  Association  and  is  in  all  sorts  of 
Christian  work. 

“Ivory  Soap,”  came  from  half  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Proctor  has  justgiven  $500,000  to  Princeton 
College,  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Gamble,  has  just 
given  a  large  sum  to  the  International  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  for  missionary  work. 

(By  the  way,  you  Association  men  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  as  well  as  interested  to  know  l  hat  Mr. 
Gamble  is  one  of  Robert  McBurney’s  boys  in  the 
old  Twenty-third  Street  Association.  It  pays  to 
conserve  the  boys.  “As  the  twig  is  bent,  etc.”) 

“  Huyler’s  !  ”  yelled  a  kid. 

Mr.  John  Huyler  is  the  leading  Methodist  lay¬ 
man  in  New  York,  heads  the  old  Jerry  McCauley 
Water  Street  Mission  and  does  personal  work  down 
there  every  week. 

(Since  I  made  this  speech  Mr.  Huyler  has  been 
called  home.) 

“  Sherwin-Williams — ‘  Brighten  Up.  We  Paint 
the  Earth,’”  said  some  one  who  was  probably  an 
amateur  painter. 

The  Sherwins  are  Baptists  and  Episcopalians 
and  are  in  all  the  good  religious  work  of  Cleveland, 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  family  being  a  noted  Bible 
teacher,  while  Mr.  Fenn,  the  general  manager  of 
the  great  plant,  is  superintendent  of  the  “Old 
Stone”  Presbyterian  Sunday  School. 
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“  Sears-Roebuck  &  Co.,”  cried  a  fellow  with  a 
catalog. 

Mr-  Rosenwald,  the  head  of  this  great  concern, 
is  a  godly  Jew.  He  gives  $25,000  to  every  colored 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  which  will 
raise  $75,000.  He  also  gives  largely  to  the  white 
Associations. 

“Swift  &  Co.,”  from  a  fellow  who  lived  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Louis  Swift  supports  Lake  Forrest  College, 
where  they  make  Presbyterian  ministers,  while  his 
brother  does  the  same  for  Northwestern  University, 
where  they  make  Methodist  ministers. 

“Quaker  Oats,”  they  yelled. 

Mr.  Henry  Crowell,  the  president  of  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company,  is  the  head  of  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute  and  active  in  all  the  religious  work  of 
Chicago. 

“Arrow  Collars,”  came  next. 

When  I  was  in  Troy  the  other  day  I  was  invited 
to  stay  all  night  and  attend  the  banquet  that  was 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  Cluett  in  celebration  of  his 
fifteenth  anniversary  as  President  of  the  Troy 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  I  found  that 
nearly  all  the  head  men  of  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co., 
who  employ  about  7,000  people,  were  active  in  the 
Association  at  Troy. 

“  Coca  Cola,”  cried  the  druggist’s  boy. 

Mr.  Asa  G.  Candler,  the  owner  of  Coca  Cola,  is 
one  of  five  brothers  who  have  come  to  great  promi¬ 
nence  both  in  Church  and  State.  One  brother  is 
Bishop  Candler,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South. 
Mr.  Asa  Candler  is  also  a  Methodist  and  active  in  all 
kinds  of  Christian  work.  In  Atlanta  he  is  at  the 
head  of  every  movement  for  the  benefit  of  men, 
women  and  children.  He  is  a  liberal  giver  to  the 
Christian  enterprises. 

“  John  Wanamaker,”  came  from  a  New  Yorker. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  is  Superintendent  of  the  largest 
and  most  celebrated  Sunday  School  in  the  world, 
which  he  started  when  he  was  a  boy,  in  a  tent  in 
the  toughest  part  of  Philadelphia. 

“Eastman  Kodak,”  snapped  a  “fiend.” 

Mr.  Walter  Hubbell,  the  secretary  of  this  great 
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company,  has  the  largest  men’s  Bible  class  in  the 
country,  at  Rochester.  It  has  a  membership  of 
over  1,100. 

“  Toasted  Corn  Flakes,”  called  the  fellow  of  the 
light  breakfast. 

The  Battle  Creek  breakfast-food  advertisers  are 
Seventh-Day  Baptists  and  interested  in  all  sorts  ol 
religious  work. 

‘‘Remington  Typewriter,”  cried  the  man  in  the 
commercial  department. 

Mr.  Calder,  the  manager  of  this  great  company, 
is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Ilion,  ann 
teaches  a  class  of  boys  in  the  Sunday  School  :  and 
in  this  connection  I  might  say  that  the  Superinten 
dent  of  this  Sunday  School  is  Tom  Suters,  the  head 
of  the  Library  Bureau. 

(I  was  telling  this  story  in  Brooklyn  and  a 
minister  arose  when  I  was  done  and  said,  ‘‘The 
Underwood  Typewriter  men  are  elders  in  my 
church.  ”) 

“  Uneeda  Biscuit,”  laughed  the  whole  crowd  at 

me. 

Mr.  Marvin,  Philadelphia  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Company,  is  an  elder  in  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Presbyterian  Church.  But  here  is  something 
more-  That  happy  name  was  invented  and  the 
splendid  advertising  done  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
the  greatest  advertising  agency  in  the  world,  doing 
over  $6,000,000  business  a  year.  There  are  three 
partners.  Mr.  Ayer  is  President  of  the  Camden, 
N.  J.,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Aisociation,  and  is 
Superintendent  of  the  North  Baptist  Church  Sun¬ 
day  School.  Mr.  McKinney  was  Superintendent  of 
the  18th  and  York  Street  School  and  the  Baptist 
City  Mission,  and  Mr.  Bradford  is  Superintendent 
at  St.  Paul’s,  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller’s  Sunday  School  in 
West  Philadelphia.  Say!  That’s  goin’  some  for  a 
soda  cracker,  isn’t  it  ! 

“  Blue  Label  Ketchup,”  said  a  hungry  one. 

Mr.  Curtice,  the  president  of  this  company,  is 
also  a  Sunday  School  man— one  of  the  leading  spirits 
in  that  Hubbell  Bible  Class  of  1,000  at  Rochester. 

“Colgate  Soap,”  yelled  the  fellow  who  shaves 
himself. 
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IMr.  Colgate  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  head 
over  heels  in  all  sorts  of  religious  work  and  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  land. 

“  Gillette  Safety  Razor,”  finally  aimed  a  sharp 
shooter. 

Philopena  1  Boys,  you’ve  got  me.  I  don’t  know 
what  Mr.  Gillette  is.  I  said  I  would  quit  when  you 
caught  me.  The  game  is  done  and  you  can  run  off 

!'  to  bed.  But  don’t  forget  what  you  have  learned. 

*  *  •  #  *  *  * 

What  do  you  think  of  it?  The  boys  named 
more  than  these,  but  I  have  forgotten  a  lot  of 
them.  If  you  will  take  the  Big  Business  of  all 
the  magazines  and  sign  boards,  the  same  thing  will 
be  found  more  or  less  true.  This  little  perform¬ 
ance  of  mine  was  not  worked  up,  but  was  a  des¬ 
perate  escapade  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  with¬ 
out  any  idea  how  it  would  work  out.  I  really  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  silenced  after  a  very  few,  for  of 
course  I  do  not  know  the  private  life  of  all  the  big 
advertisers  or  even  of  many  of  them. 

The  Moral  is  this  :  Big  Business,  and  in  fact 
Most  Business,  is  in  the  hands  of  Religious  Men. 

Paul  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he 
says:  ‘‘Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,”  That 
is  to  say,  having  the  promise  of  Business. 

If  you  young  fellows  who  are  in  school  and 
college  want  to  be  surest  of  making  good  and  of 
getting  Somewhere,  you  will  get  right  with  God, 
stay  right  with  God,  and  keep  vour  life  inside  the 
three  straight  lines  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  triangle. 


Business  and  Religion 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  RIDGWAY 

EVERY  fellow  his  own  author.  How  is  that  for 
something  new  under  the  sun  ? 

Every  man  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to  write 
one  of  the  most  interesting  books  ever  written.  It 
will  be  a  book  that  he  will  be  a  long  while  getting 
finished,  as  there  will  be  a  new  chapter  or  two 
every  day.  You  see,  it  is  this  way  : 

In  the  December  number  of  this  magazine  I 
called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Big  Business 
is  Religious.  And  I  told  of  the  test  in  a  New 
England  college.  You  will  find  this  article  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

That  article  brought  requests  that  it  be  printed 
in  this  pamphlet  form  for  circulation.  But  the 
article  in  question  is  simply  suggestive  and  in¬ 
tended  to  lead  the  reader  to  look  around  and  see 
for  himself  what  kind  of  men  are  running  import¬ 
ant  affairs  within  the  scope  of  his  own  knowledge. 

So  the  publisher  of  the  little  book  has  put  in  a 
lot  of  blank  leaves  so  any  one  can  expand  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  limit  of  his  knowledge  and  desire  and 
become  a  “  literary  feller,”  himself  in  a  very  real 
sense. 

When  once  any  on  r  begins  he  will  be  amazed 
by  the  richness  and  abundance  of  the  material  that 
will  pour  into  him  and  he  will  say  : 

Why,  dear  me,  every  man  in  the  country  of 
much  account  is  a  godly  man  !  ” 

This  information  pours  in  to  me  in  a  flood.  For 
example,  I  met  a  young  lady  the  other  day  from 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  who  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Black’s  church.  She  was  talking  about  a  Mr 
Dickson. 

“  What  Mr.  Dickson  is  that,”  I  asked. 
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“Vice-President  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,”  she  replied.  “He  is  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  our  church.” 

“Say,  Miss  Starr,”  I  asked,  for  she  is  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  United  States  Steel  offi¬ 
cials  herself,  “can  you  tell  me  whether  Mr. 
James  Farrell  is  a  religious  man?” 

"Yes,  indeed,”  she  said,  “he  is  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic,  and  devoted  to  his  church  and 
his  happy  home.” 

The  men  who  run  the  greatest  corporation 
in  the  whole  world,  when  they  had  their  own  way 
about  it,  didn’t  go  to  the  “Grill  room”  of  the 
New  Onyx-Mahogany  and  get  a  President. 

I  want  you  young  fellows  to  make  a  special 
note  of  the  fact.  “Ketch  on,”  as  you  say. 
****** 

I  was  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  other  Sun¬ 
day.  When  Sunday  School  time  came  I  started 
out  to  find  a  school  and  stopped  at  the  first 
church  I  came  to,  as  I  had  no  choice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  that  city  of  good  Sunday  Schools. 

A  young  man  met  me  at  the  door  and  said: 

“Would  you  like  to  go  into  our  Men’s  Bible 
Class?” 

And  when  I  got  in  who  do  you  suppose  was 
teaching  that  class  of  men? 

No  less  a  person  than  the  late  Justice  Har¬ 
lan,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
a  man  acknowledged  by  common  consent  as  one 
of  the  intellectual  giants  of  our  country. 

When  he  was  about  half  way  through  the  les¬ 
son  he  stopped  and  said  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye: 

“I  guess  you  are  about  tired  of  hearing  from 
an  old  fellow  like  me,  and  so  I  am  going  to  ask  a 
young  friend  of  mine  to  finish  the  lesson.” 

And  who  do  you  suppose  the  “young  friend” 
turned  out  to  be?  Mr.  Justice  Maclaren  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

Not  a  man  who  sat  in  that  class  that  day  will 
ever  forget  those  great  and  magnificent  old  men, 
two  of  the  greatest  lawyers  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  perfect  types  of  the  Christian  gentleman, 
as  they  stood  there  giving  us  great  lessons  out  of 
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their  long  experience  and  urging  us  to  keep  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  foremost  place  in  our  lives  if  we 
would  be  successful  and  happy. 

On  another  Sunday  I  was  in  Washington  with 
Mrs  Ridgway.  It  rained.  We  were  living  in  a 
suit  case,  so  we  could  not  afford  to  get  wet  when 
we  went  to  Sunday  school.  We  boarded  the  first 
car  that  passed  our  hotel  and  told  the  conductor 
to  put  us  off  at  the  first  church  he  came  to. 

We  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  Glad  Hand 
Committee  and  asked  if  we  would  like  to  go  into 
the  adult  Bible  Class? 

And  who  do  you  suppose  was  the  teacher  of 
this  class  ? 

Chief  Justice  Peele,  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  and  there  sitting  in  the  class 
were  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  notables, 
all  Christian  men  interested  in  the  things  con¬ 
cerning  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

While  in  this  church  we  found  that  one  of 
its  elders  is  the  Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  for 
many  years  the  “King”  of  the  District,  the  “per¬ 
petual  mayor,”  as  some  folks  facetiously  call  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  who 
govern  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Macfarland  is  superintendent  of  a  Mis¬ 
sion  Sunday  School  in  Georgetown,  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  conducts  a  “Conversational  Bible 
Class”  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
which  is  attended  by  many  prominent  men  of  the 
city. 

Any  man  who  lives  in  Washington  can  write 
his  book  right  there  and  spin  it  out  into  many 
volumes.  And  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  all 
cities.  When  we  are  all  done  we  will  have  A 
Tale  of  a  Thousand  Cities! 

****** 

I  was  on  the  train  last  month  going  to  New 
England  when  I  was  hailed  by  an  old  friend  who 
is  a  real  estate  man  in  New  York  city.  The  firm 
of  which  he  is  a  member  looks  after  the  real  es¬ 
tate  interests  of  the  great  Childs  restaurants. 

“Where  are  you  pullin’  for!”  he  asked. 
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“  Hartford,”  I  replied.  “Goin’upto  address 
the  business  men  there  in  the  Men  and  Religion 
campaign. 

“  What  you  goin’  to  talk  about?  ” 

“  Say,  Bob,”  said  I,  “  did  you  ever  know  that 
nearly  all  the  big  successful  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  in  the  United  States  are  religious?  ” 

‘•No,  I  didn’t,”  skeptically  answered  Bob. 
“  I’m  from  Missouri — show  me.” 

And  then  as  we  sat  over  our  coffee  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  diner  I  took  him  around  from  city  to  city, 
and  from  town  to  town,  and  showed  him  who’s  who 
in  a  business  and  religious  way  something  like  I  am 
doing  now. 

“Gee  whiz  !  ”  exclaimed  Bob  when  I  got  through, 
“  that  certainly  is  a  revelation  to  me. 

‘‘But  look  here,”  he  continued,  ‘‘I  never 
thought  much  about  it  before,  but  do  you  know  both 
the  Mr.  Childs,  who  have  restaurants  all  over  the 
country  by  the  hundreds,  are  Presbyterian  elders 
and  have  just  finished  building  a  Mission  church  at 
their  own  expense.  < 

“  Say,  Mr.  Ridgwav,  that  stuff  of  yours  ought 
to  be  printed.  Why,  do  you  know  facts  like  these 
will  do  more  good  to  lots  of  young  fellows  just 
starting  out  in  life  than  a  train  load  of  preacheis 
as  big  as  this  train  with  a  baggage  car  of  sermons.” 

Well,  we  are  printing  it.  And  more — we  are 
going  to  let  you  add  a  lot  of  chapters  to  the  story. 
******* 

The  other  Saturday  I  was  strolling  up  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  came  to  where  splendidly 
dressed  men  and  women  were  pouring  into  a  Jewish 
synagogue  near  Forty-Second  Street.  I  had  never 
been  to  a  synagogue  service,  so  I  passed  in  with 
the  crowd  and  was  shown  to  a  fine  seat. 

And  there  in  that  synagogue  on  that  beautiful 
*  afternoon  in  May,  while  the  traffic  of  the  avenue 
was  noisily  pattering  on  the  outside,  sat  the  Lead¬ 
ing  Jewish  Business  and  Professional  Men  of 
New  York  City  worshipping  God  in  a  noble  service. 

How  do  I  know  who  they  were  ?  Because  theii 
names  were  upon  the  walls  and  upon  their  pews. 
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The  next  morning  I  stopped  in  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  a  little  further  up  on  this  same  avenue 
along  with  another  crowd  of  well-dressed  people. 
Here  was  another  magnificent  service,  and  here  in 
that  beautiful  gothic  church  worshipping  God  were 
the  Leading  Roman  Catholic  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Men  of  New  York  City. 

How  do  I  know  who  they  were  ?  Because  their 
names  were  along  the  walls  and  upon  their  pews. 
******* 

The  things  I  have  here  mentioned  of  a  city  or 
two  are  true  of  every  city  in  the  land.  So  you  see 
how  easy  it  will  be  for  you  to  make  your  quest  and 
compile  your  book. 

When  you  have  it  well  along-  for  you  will 
never  be  able  to  write  “  Finis”  — and  some  smart 
young  fellow  of  the  “  gilded  youth”  tendency  comes 
along,  just  take  him  to  one  side  and  read  him  the 
story  you  have  written  out  of  your  own  knowledge. 
“  And  take  it  from  me,”  as  my  friend  Cunningham 
so  impressively  says,  you  may  be  the  means  of 
changing  his  whole  life  for  the  good  by  giving  him 
a  new  point  of  view. 


f  ===== - 

Andrew  Stevenson  says: 

"In  the  City  of  Chicago,  of  all  the 
State  and  National  Banks,  ninety-four  per 
cent  are  officered  hy  Christian  men.” 

The  same  thing  will  be  found  true  of 
the  Banks  in  oilier  Cities. 

Folks  seem  to  know  where  to  put 
their  money. 


Postscript  and  Preface ! 


The  preceeding  pages  of  this  little  book 
have  helped  so  many  thousands  cf  young 
men  by  pointing  out  to  them  th.e  way  to 
worldly  success,  that  the  writer  has  always 
hesitated  about  adding  to  or  changing  any  of 
the  matter.  Consequently  the  little  essays  are 
printed  today  exactly  as  they  first  appeared 
some  years  ago  and  attracted  so  great  atten¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  of  the  first  printing  every¬ 
one  of  the  men  mentioned  in  the  essays  was 
living.  Since  then  some  of  them  have  "Gone 
West.” 

To  these  former  essays  is  now  added  an¬ 
other. 

One  of  the  leading  Engineering  Colleges  of 
the  country  is  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Cambridge  (Boston)  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  College  publishes  a  Magazine  called 
"The  Tech  Engineering  News.” 

The  Editor  of  "The  News”  requested  that 
w.e  should  write  an  article  for  one  of  their 
monthly  issues.  The  following  essay  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  request. 

The  article  is  rather  unusual  for  an  En¬ 
gineering  Magazine  which  deals  almost  entire¬ 
ly  in  technical  matters.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  in  certain  quarters  that  our  Col¬ 
leges  have  become  hot  beds  of  irreligion,  not 
to  speak  of  downright  infidelity.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  essay  in  the  Magazine  of  one  of 
the  leading  engineering  colleges  of  the  country 
would  seem  to  be  an  effective  answer  to  this 
unfavorable  criticism. 

This  article  was  not  only  printed  in  the 
Magazine,  which  would  have  been  answer 
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enough,  but  it  was  printed  in  the  May  issue  of 
that  Magazine,  which  number  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  and  the  widest  circulated  of  all  the  issues 
of  the  year,  coming  out,  as  it  does,  about  grad¬ 
uation  time.  As  if  this  was  not  sufficient,  it 
will  be  found  by  turning  to  the  May  number  of 
the  “Tech  Engineering  News”  for  1925,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  was  given  the  post  of  honor  in  the  issue, 
being  its  very  first  article. 


Mr.  Dooley  in  one  of  his  essays  says  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  — 

“When  I  hear  a  mon  sayin’  that  the  wurrld 
is  all  goin’  to  the  bow-wows — an’  that  our  gurrls 
are  all  becomin’  cigarette  smokin’  flappers — 
an’  our  bhoys  are  a  bunch  of  boozin’  loafers 
an’  our  Colleges  are  hot  beds  of  diviltry,  inik- 
wity,  hathenism  and  oidleness,  there  is  wan 
consolin’  thought.” 

"An’  whot  is  thot?”  asks  Mr.  Hennessey. 

“That  it  isn’t  so!”  replies  Mr.  Dooley. 


SPEAKING  OF  COLLEGES 


Annapolis  Naval  Academy  has  2000  cadets. 

Dr.  Charles  Goddell.  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  said  in  reply  to  the  charge  that  our  great  colleges 
were  given  up  to  irreligion,  “When  I  was  at  Annapolis  recently, 
conducting  an  Evangelistic  Mission,  I  found  that  1200  of  the  2000 
cadets  were  professing  Christians  and  members  of  church,  lhe 
other  800  were  splendidly  receptive  to  my  evangelistic  gospel 
message.’'  The  Commandant  himself  is  an  earnest  Christian. 


West  Point  Military  Academy  is  another  of  the  country’s 
great  colleges.  As  this  booklet  goes  to  press  in  June,  1925.  the 
“Literary  Digest.”  quoting  from  “Association  Men'  has  an 
account  of  Cadet  Edgar  William  Garbisch.  He  is  the  greatest 
foot  ball  player  of  the  generation.  The  Army  team  under  him 
was  undefeatable,  losing  but  one  game.  The  Digest  ssys : 
“He  will  be  remembered  as  the  captain  of  the  West  Point  team 
which  prayed  to  God  before  every  game  it  played  and  which 
stood  grouped  together  with  bared  heads  at  the  close  of  its 
greatest  victory  and  offered  up  its  thanks  while  80.000  people 
stared  down  wonderingly  from  the  massive  stands  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  stadium.  Like  team  like  college  ! 

“JACK,”  DON’T  LET  THEM  FOOL  YOU  ! 
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The  Way  Up 


The  .Conclusions  of  An  Investigation  to  Deter¬ 
mine  How  the  Men  at  the  Head  of 
Things  in  This  Generation  Have 
Made  Themselves  Successful. 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  RIDGWAY,  C.  E. 

President,  The  Craig  Ridgway  &  Son  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
(Reprinted  From  “The  Tech  Engineering  News") 


We  take  stock  in  things  according  to  the  source 
from  which  they  come.  What  Mr.  Ridgway  tells 
ns  in  this  article  wc  have  probably  heard  from 
other  sources,  but  this  time  it  comes  from 
a  man  who  is  both  a  civil  engineer  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  C.  E.  and  a  successful  business  man.  As 
president  of  the  Craig  Ridgway  and  Son  Company, 
manufacturers  of  Steam-lbydraulic  Elevators,  Mi. 
Ridgway  is  in  a  position  to  know  big  men-— men 
who  have  attained  distinction  for  themselves  in  the 
engineering  field,  and  he  has  made  a  study  of  these 
men  to  determine  just  what  is  behind  their  success. 

“If  I  had  your  company  of  undergraduates  be¬ 
fore  me,’’  Mr.  Ridgway  says  in  his  letter  accom¬ 
panying  this  article,  “together  with  your  more 
recent  alumni,  I  would  say  to  them,  ‘Boys,  if 
you  can  get  the  idea  of  what  I  have  to  say  into 
your  system  good  and  proper  you  will  be  the 
men  at  the  head  of  things  in  the  next  generation.' 
If  they  should  with  one  voice  yell,  ‘  Why V  I 
would  reply,  ‘Because  the  men  of  this  generation 
who  arc  the  heads  of  things  have  come  up  this 
very  way.’  ’’ — (Editor) 


WHEN  a  man  has  decided  to  go  to  college 
and  acquire  an  education  oftentimes  at 
the  cost  of  great  sacrifices  and  self-de¬ 
nial he  does  so  in  order  that  he  may  make  a 

place  in  the  sun,  or,  as  is  said  in  everyday  par¬ 
lance,  “in  order  that  he  may  get  on." 
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This  magazine  has  asked  me  if  I  would  tell 
through  the  printed  page  just  how  a  young 
man  with  his  life  before  him  should  go  about 
it  to  make  good.  This  is  an  attempt  to  do  so. 

This  article  is  an  exhibit  and  not  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  an  argument.  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  a  statement  of  facts.  The  things  stated  are 
either  so  or  they  are  not  so.  If  they  are  so 
there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  and 
ho  who  runs  may  read. 

THE  BOYS  FROM  THE  WEST 

During  the  war,  the  writer  offered  his 
services  to  the  government,  along  with  other 
good  citizens.  He  was  too  old  to  sleep  in  the 
mud  and  fight  cooties,  so  the  Government  used 
him  in  the  militarv  camps  and  navy  yards  t 
talk  to  the  boys  gathered  there  from  all  over 
the  country.  At  the  League  Island  Navy 
Yard  where  were  gathered  a  great  company  of 
young  men,  mostly  from  the  Middle  West,  where 
they  never  see  any  salt  water,  something  like 
this  was  said: 

“When  you  fellows  get  out  on  that  big 
man-of-war  lying  there  at  the  dock,  it  will  make 
no  difference  where  you  are  employed,  wheth¬ 
er  handling  ashes  down  in  the  hold,  or  up  i' 
the  engine  room  oiling  the  bearings  and  win 
ing  up  the  brasses  or  a  job  on  the  deck  with 
the  guns,  keeping  them  in  order,  or  a  bette* 
job  yet  in  the  galley  with  the  cook,  or  a  still 
higher  job  up  in  the  chart  room  with  the  offi¬ 
cers,  you  know  and  I  know  and  every  sane  man 
knows,  you  wTl  never  get  anywhere  so  far  as 
advancement  is  concerned  and  you  will  not  have 
a  particularly  comfortable  time  on  the  cruise, 
unless  you  stand  in  with  the  captain. 

These  were  bright  young  men,  and  I  did 
not  have  to  elaborate  by  calling  to  the'r  atten¬ 
tion  that  this  old  world  of  ours  after  all  was 
nothing  but  a  big  boat  sailing  through  the 
Milky  Way  and  swinging  around  the  sun,  and 
no  one  ever  gets  very  far  to  stay,  so  far  as  ad- 
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vancement  is  concerned,  nor  does  he  have  a 
particularly  joyful  time  on  the  voyage  if  he 
does  not  stand  in  with  the  Captain  up  yonder, 
whether  he  can  see  him  or  not! 

THE  BIG  ADVERTISERS 
For  some  13  years  1'  have  been  investigat¬ 
ing  big  business  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have 
not  found  a  single  big  business  of  any  long 
standing  or  of  any  permanent  success  but  some¬ 
where  in  it  and  responsible  for  that  success  is 
to  be  found  a  Godly  man.  He  may  be  a  Pro¬ 
testant  or  a  Catholic  or  a  Jew,  but  he  is  a  man 
who  stands  for  these  high  things,  and  has  that 
“TRUST"  which  is  stamped  on  all  our  gold  and 

s  lver  coins.  .  , 

I  have  stood  before  great  gathenngs  o 
college  men  and  have  challenged  them  to  name 
me  one  of  the  big  advertisers  of  the  country, 
the  concerns  that  spend  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  magazines  and  other  places,  that  I  cannot 
tell  what  k  nd  of  religious  activity  the  man  at 
the  head  of  it  is  engaged  in.  (See  the  first  essay 
in  this  booklet). 

WITH  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Some  time  ago  a  professor  in  Union  Col¬ 
lege  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  had  me  up 
there  to  speak  to  the  men  of  that  city.  When 
a  friend,  who  is  connected  with  the  General 
Electric  Company,  heard  I  was  going  to  Schenec¬ 
tady  to  speak,  he  said  to  me,  “Ridgway  when 
you  get  to  Schenectady,  you  want  to  lay  oft  that 
hobby  of  yours,  about  big  business  being  in  the 
hands  of  Godly  men.” 

“Why?”  I  asked. 

“Simply  because  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  is  an  exception  to  your  contention.” 

“All  r'ght,”  I  replied,  “we  11  see  about  that. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  exception  that  will  prove  the 

11116  Here  is  what  I  found  when  I  got  to  Sche¬ 
nectady: 
is 


Dr.  Edwin  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  then  president,  is 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Rice  who  for  over 
71  years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  in  Philadelphia.  While  I 
was  there  I  got  a  copy  of  the  speech  which 
President  Rice  made  at  the  sixty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  father  in  that  Sunday  school  con¬ 
nection. 

A  vice-president  of  the  Company,  Mr. 
Burchard,  is  the  son  of  that  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard 
who  spilled  James  G.  Blaine’s  beans  when  he 
said  in  a  speech  the  Democratic  party  stood  for 
“Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion.’’  Another  vice- 
president  of  the  company  is  Mr.  Charles  Patter¬ 
son,  who,  when  I  was  in  Schenectady  the  time 
before,  was  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Sun¬ 
day  School.  He  is  now  located  in  New  York  City.. 
The  treasurer,  Mr.  Darling  taught  a  Bible  class 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  general  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Dalton,  had  just  been  made  president 
of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Manning  the  general 
superintendent,  who  has  just  retired,  sent  me 
word  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  attend  the 
meetings  at  which  I  spoke,  because  he  had  an¬ 
other  engagement.  He  wanted  me  to  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  everything 
for  which  I  stood.  Mr.  Bliss,  the  head  chemist, 
cross-questioned  me  like  a  Philadelphia^lawyer 
as  to  the  best  way  of  conducting  a  men  s  Bible 

ClaS  This  is  the  kind  of  EXCEPTION  TO  PROVE 
THE  RULE  that  the  General  Electric  Company 
at  Schenectady  happens  to  be! 

WITH  THE  PURCHASING  AGENTS 
When  the  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  world  met 
at  Atlantic  City,  I  was  asked  to  make  the  open¬ 
ing  address  in  the  Industrial  Section.  Instead 
of  taking  the  technical  subject  which  was  as¬ 
signed  to  me,  I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  to 
the  men  who  were  in  the  advertising  game  to 
call  attention  to  the  kind  of  men  at  the  head 
of  the  concerns  where  they  expected  to  sell  the 
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goods  which  they  were  advertising.  So  I  investi¬ 
gated  purchasing  agents  a  little  bit  and  made 
this  discovery:  I  found  that  every  one  of  the 
gi  eat  concerns  spending  millions,  when  they 
came  to  select  the  man  for  the  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  position  of  purchasing  agent,  did  not  go 
to  the  Great  White  Ways,  to  the  cabarets,  to 
the  pool  rooms,  to  the  racetracks,  to  the  card 
tables,  to  th,3  sporting  places  or  other  such  re- 
sorts  to  get  their  man.  In  every  case  they  went 
to  the  church  and  Sunday  school  for  him. 


For  example:  the  purchasing  agent  of  the 
great  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Mr.  Porcher,  is 
active  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Another  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  of  the  P.  R.  R.  Mr.  Grone,  who 
has  since  gone  into  business  for  himself  is  su- 
perintendent  of  a  Christian  Sunday  school  in 
Philadelphia.  The  purchasing  agent  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Company,  Mr.  Millar,  is  a 
man  who  goes  out  and  makes  religious  ad¬ 
dresses.  The  purchasing  agent  of  the  Bethle- 
hem  Steel  Company,  Mr.  Holton,  is  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a  teacher  in  the 
Sunday  school.  The  purchasing  agent  of 
the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company, 
Mr.  Pearson,  is  a  vestryman  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Hubbs,  is  a  trus- 
tee  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  German¬ 
town.  The  purchasing  agent  of  “Heinz,  5  7  Varie- 

’e®’,  Alr'3°b.er’  teaches  a  Sunday  school  class 
m  the  Methodist  Church.  The  purchasing  agent 
o  the  International  Harvester  Company,  Mr. 
MacDonald,  is  also  an  active  Sunday  school  man 
borne  time  ago,  I  had  Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford  the 
head  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  dinner 
with  me,  and  we  were  discussing  this  very  mat- 
ter.  I  asked  him  how  it  was  with  the  3  4  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  he 
lephed,  “So  far  as  I  know,  the  same  thing  holds 


Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  found  a 
single  large  concern  with  a  sporty,  Godless 
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purchasing  agent.  I  knew  of  one  large  concern, 
the  very  largest  in  its  particular  line,  whose 
owner  made  the  boast  that  he  had  everything 
in  his  cellar  fit  for  a  man  to  drink.  When  he 
came  to  select  a  purchasing  agent,  he  selected  a 
Baptist  Deacon.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
select  one  of  his  own  kind.  He  said,  “that 
would  not  be  good  business.”  Do  you  get  it? 

AT  BRYN  MAWR 

Some  time  ago  a  professor  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Woman’s  College  broke  into  the  newspaper  with 
the  statement  that  80  per  cent  of  the  scientific 
men  of  the  country  did  not  believe  in  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul.  That  is  a  highbrow  way 
of  saying  “have  no  religion.”  P  asked  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  himself 
a  great  scientific  man,  Dr.  Edgar  Fah’s  Smith, 
“Is  it  true?”  He  replied,  “The  statement  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  and  pay  no  attention  to  it.” 

Just  for  instance,  the  leading  doctors  in 
this  land  are  Christian  men.  The  Mayos  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  Minn.,  and  Dr.  Kelley  and  Dr.  Kinney, 
of  Baltimore.  These  are  the  greatest  of  doc¬ 
tors.  The  doctors  to  whom  other  doctors  them¬ 
selves  go  when  something  goes  wrong  with 
them  and  they  want  a  good  doctor! 

I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  in  which  the  statement  appeared,  stat¬ 
ing  that  whether  the  claim  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
professor  was  true  or  not,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  Ledger’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  right 
alongside  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Woman’s  College 
was  the  Bryn  Mawr  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
men  who  were  at  that  time  officers  of  that 
church,  and  who  were  men  who  made  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  and  who 
gave  employment  to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
the  men  who  make  the  happy  homes  in  and 
around  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  all  believed  in  the 
immoratlity  of  the  soul.  Some  of  the  officers  of 
that  church  were  the  following: 

Mr.  Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  Railroad,  was  a  trustee.  Mr.  William  Pat¬ 
ton,  his  assistant,  was  also  a  trustee.  Mr.  Alba 
Johnson,  then  president  of  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  was  an  elder  in  that  church.  Mr.  William 
Austin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  was  an  elder.  Mr.  Sylvester 
Marvin,  head  of  the  National  Biscuit  Cmpany, 
was  an  elder.  Mr.  Pew,  head  of  the  Sun  Oil 
Company  was  another  elder.  Mr.  William  Steen, 
the  treasurer  of  the  DuPont  Company,  another 
elder;  Dr.  Wilbur,  the  chocolate  manufacturer, 
another  elder.  Mr.  Clarkson  Clothier,  of  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  the  great  merchants,  another 
elder.  Mr.  Chas.  Ludington,  secretary  End 
treasurer  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  Country  Gentleman,  etc., 
was  a  trustee  in  that  church.  Mr.  Prank  Roberts, 
the  great  blast  furnace  engineer,  was  a  trustee. 
Since  we  are  writing  for  Engineers  it  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Shand,  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  system,  is  a  trustee  of  the  Narberth  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  his  First  Assistant  Engineer, 
Mr.  Ed.  Temple,  is  a  Quaker  and  his  Second  As¬ 
sistant,  Mr.  John  Murray,  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
- — and  a  mighty  good  one  too! 

NO  END  TO  THEM 

So  we  could  go  on  telling  of  others,  filling 
this  whole  magazine  with  statements  of  facts 
such  as  the  above,  but  what  has  been  written  is 
sufficient  to  cause  any  sensible  young  fellow 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Just  as  I  write  this  article,  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Gifford  has  been  made  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  When  I 
saw  the  announcement  in  the  paper,  as  is  my 
custom  when  a  new  man  comes  to  the  top,  I 
wrote  and  asked  him  how  about  it?  He  replies, 
“I  was  brought  up  in  the  Christian  Church  and 
am  still  a  Christian.” 
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THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  CORPORATION 

Lots  of  people  do  not  know  that  Judge  Gary, 
the  head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company, 
the  world’s  greatest  corporation,  is  a  Methodist 
and  used  to  be  a  Sunday  school  teacher  in  the 
Methodist  Sunday  School.  Mr.  Farrell,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  is 
an  earnest  Roman  Catholic,  as  is  Charles 
Schwab,  the  head  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com¬ 
pany. 

Any  young  fellow  who  thinks  it  is  smart 
to  be  profane,  irreligious  and  sporty  simply 
“breaks  his  merlassus  jug,”  as  Uncle  Remus 
would  say. 

So  in  closing  we  want  to  say,  as  we  said 
when  we  began,  no  man  ever  gets  very  far  in 
this  world  to  stay,  who  does  not  STAND  IN 
WITH  THE  CAPTAIN! 


Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  Greatest  Business  Man 
the  world  has  ever  produced  begins  his  will  thus: 

“I  commit  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  my  Saviour,  in  full 
confidence  that  having  redeemed  it  and  washed  it  in  His  most 
precious  blood  He  will  present  it  faultless  before  the  throne  of 
my  Heavenly  leather  ;  and  I  entreat  my  children  to  maintain  and 
defend,  at  all  hazard,  and  at  any  cost  of  personal  sacrifice,  the 
blessed  doctrine  of  the  complete  atonement  for  sin  through  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  once  offered,  and  through  that  alone." 


Uncle  Billy  Watson  says: 

“Guess  we  little  two-for-a-cent  fellers 
needn’t  apologize  for  our  religion — hey?” 
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Religious  Activity  Interested  in 
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Mr.  Ridgway  will  be  glad  to  have  you  send  him  on  a  postal  card  the 
following  information  in  regard  to  the  business  with  which  you  are  connected  : 


Uncle  Billy  Watson  Says: 

“zJWen  without  Religion  don’t 
cut  much  ice  in  this  world  and 
surety  none  in  the  next.” 


W e  Invite  You  to  T ea 
in 

The  Forbidden  City 


A  VISIT 

to 

PRINCETON  -  IN  -  PEKING 


* 


EDUCATION 


IN 


PEKING 


Mr.  Henry  B.  Thompson,  ’77  Speaks 


Henry  B.  Thompson  recently  invited  the 
Directors  of  Princeton-in-Peking  for 
luncheon  at  the  Downtown  Association 
of  New  York,  where  he  made  an  address 
giving  his  enthusiastic  endorsement  to  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  Peking  and  the 
new  plan  for  educational  development.  Mr. 
Thompson  spoke  as  follows: 

“I  came  away  from  Peking  tremendously  pleased 
with  the  work.  In  the  past  I  have  been  interested 
and  a  modest  contributor  to  Princeton-in-Peking, 
thinking  of  it  in  terms  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  was 
therefore  much  surprised  at  the  ramifications  out¬ 
side  this  work  the  men  at  Peking  had  successfully 
put  through . 

“The  men  in  Peking  want  to  establish  a  liaison 
between  Princeton  University  and  the  Chinese 
educational  world.  I  was  amazed  at  the  breadth 
and  development  of  student  life  in  China.  I  noted 
in  some  of  the  economic  teaching  a  leaning  toward 
certain  of  the  Bolshevistic  principles.  As  an  offset 
to  this  if  we  could  connect  our  teachings  of  eco¬ 
nomics  with  Christianity  and  spead  the  same  type 
of  teaching  in  sociology,  economics  and  politics 
as  that  which  prevails  at  Princeton,  we  should  be 
doing  a  good  work  for  China.  An  exchange  of 
professors  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Princeton 
and  for  China.  As  for  the  effect  upon  Princeton  of 
extending  our  activities  in  Peking,  I  feel  that  to 
bring  back  to  boys  in  Princeton  the  influences  of 
the  East  would  be  a  tremendous  awakening  and 
stimulus  to  the  boys  of  America.  One  often  hears 
it  said  that  China  is  a  mass  of  poverty.  Why 


(should  we  interfere?  What  good  has  the  West 
ever  brought  to  China?  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  believe  that  most  of  the  good  that  has  been  done 
in  China  has  been  done  by  the  missonaries  and  I 
have  a  very  high  respect  for  them  and  their  work. 
This  has  been  the  leavening  influence.  I  do  not 
know  how  China  is  going  to  get  out  of  the  awful 
mess  it  is  in,  but  I  feel  sure  if  we  can  implant 
a  spark  of  Princeton  in  China  at  this  time,  it 
will  be  a  very  valuable  work  for  civilization. 
China  is  not  going  into  the  discard.  Its  potential¬ 
ities  are  so  tremendous  that  this  is  impossible. 
And  therefore  Princeton  occupies  a  unique  po¬ 
sition  in  having  presented  to  it  this  remarkable 
opportunity  for  service  in  the  field  that  will  do 
China  the  most  good,  namely,  educational  develop¬ 
ment. 

“While  in  Peking  Burgess  gave  me  a  complete 
statement  of  the  plans  for  the  development  of 
Princeton-in-Peking.  I  think  Burgess’s  scheme 
sound.  If  the  new  plan  can  be  linked  up  officially 
with  Princeton  University,  I  think  the  scheme  is 
workable  and  as  a  Trustee  of  Princeton  I  would 
advocate  such  a  linking.  I  believe  that  this  whole 
idea  is  absolutely  worth  while  and  a  very  unique 
opportunity  for  Princeton  to  tie  itself  to  a  plan 
which  will  ultimately  be  of  great  benefit  both  to 
China,  and  Princeton.  The  Chinese  are  looking  to 
us.  They  feel  that  their  only  hope  is  with  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  do  not  think  that  present  conditions  in 
China  should  weigh  in  our  judgment  one  iota 
against  the  development  of  this  plan. 

“I  see  no  signs  of  any  revival  of  the  anti-foreign 
Boxer  feeling.  China  is  ultimately  coming  out  of 
this  mess  and  Princeton  would  do  well  to  take 
advantage  of  this  splendid  opportunity  to  assist.” 


FROM  ANCIENT  NOMAD 
TENTS  WAS  BORN 


The  Magical  Beauty  of  Peking 
Architecture 
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BLIND  AND  ALONE, 
SHE  TOURED  EUROPE 


by  the  skeletons  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Church  of  the  Capuccini. 

“They  looked  kind  of  happy,”  she 
said.  “There  was  nothing  gruesome 
about  the  whole  scene,  and  I  felt 
no  revulsion  at  handling  these  skele¬ 
tons  and  articles  made  from  the 
bones  of  dead  monks.” 


Teacher  Ascended  the  Jungfrau, 
Explored  Catacombs  and  Flew 
in  Plane  Across  Channel. 


WITHHOLDS  VERDICT 

ON  SNYDER  INSURANCE 

& 


0 
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POPE  MARVELED  AT  PLUCK 


Fervent  Blessing  Bestowed  by  His 
Holiness  Upon  Ohio  Woman—* 
She  Returns  on  Aurania. 


Miss  Alameda  C-  Adams,  a  blind 
teacher  of  voice  of  Cleveland,  re¬ 
turned  yesterday  on  the  Cunarder 
Aurania  from  a  “sight-seeing”  tour 
of  Europe,  which  she  made  alone  and 
without  the  assistance  of  any  one  ex¬ 
cept  chance  acquaintances  and  hired 
guides.  She  went  to  Italy,  France 
and  England,  going  to  all  the  places 
there  visited  by  tourists  and,  she 
said,  she  “saw”  everything. 

“Not  seeing  with  your  eyes  is  not 
'Sdy,”  she  said,  “because  after 
only  really  see  what  you  com- 
“fnd— you  see  with  your  mind.” 

vnd  looking  with  her  mind,  Miss 
Adams  made  an  airplane  journey 
from  Paris  to  London,  an  ascent  of 
the  Jungfrau  in  Switzerland,  an  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  catacombs  of  Rome, 
a  visit  to  the  Vatican,  where  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  blessing  of  the  Pope;  a 
visit  to  the  crypt  of  the  Church  of 
toe  capuccini  irf ‘Rome, '  where  she 
handled  skeletons  of  monks  dead 
hundreds  of  years,  and  to  the  art  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  Vatican,  at  London  and 
other  art  centres  of  Europe. 

Thrilled  by  Channel  Flight. 

“I  wanted  to  fly  because  I  didn’t 
want  to  feel  that  I  hadn’t  had  every 
human  experience,”  she  said.  “The 
sensation  was  delightful.  Crossing 
the  Channel  the  sun  shone  brightly 
through  the  window.  Right  below  us 
there  was  a  great  cloud  fabric  on 
which  we  seemed  to  rise  as  though 
it  were  a  highway,  and,  with  the 
rolling  waters  of  the  Channel  out  of 
sight,  this  white  billowy  road  gave 
Use  a  certain  sense  of  security.” 

She  said  the  Pope,  gave  her  his 
blessing  after  Mgr.  Breslin,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Americano  Collegio  del 
Nord,  had  told  him  she  was  blind 
and  traveling  alone. 

“Alone?  Marvelous!”  she  quoted 
the  Pope  as  saying,  “I  pray  that 
God  may  enlighten  your  eyes  and 
your  heart.” 

“The  Pope  gave  me  special  permis¬ 
sion  to  handle  and  examine  statues 
and  paintings  and  other  valuable  art 
objects  at  the  Vatican,”  she  said.  “I 
received  similar  permission  at  the 
British  Museum  and  at  Dresden, 
Berlin,  Florence  and  Milan;  but  I 
was  not  so  fortunate  at  Paris.” 

“Saw”  Raphael’s  Madonna. 

She  said  that  she  was  more  im¬ 
pressed  by  Raphael’s  Madonna  than 
by  any  other  old  master  that  she 
“saw.” 

“Raphael’s  Madonna  creates  an  at¬ 
mosphere,”  she  said.  “Wherever 
you  sit  you  seem  to  feel  that  picture. 
It  was  very  vivid  to  me.  ‘Isn’t  it  the 
eyes  in  that  picture  that  make  it  so 
wonderful?’  I  asked  my  guide.  I 
knew  it;  I  could  sense  it.” 

She  said  she  found  the  Jungfrau  a 
stern,  commanding  spirit. 

“The  Jungfrau  is  forbidding,”  she 
said.  “She  is  beautiful,  but  never 
gentle.  She’d  freeze  you  to  death. 
Some  mountains  bend  above  their 
valleys  and  protect  them;  but  Jung¬ 
frau  doesn’t  do  that.” 

And  she  said  she  wasn’t  frightened 


Justice  Crain  Hears  Arguments  in 
Widow’s  Fight  Against 
Voiding  Policies. 


Supreme  Court  Justice  Crain  r 
served  decision  yesterday  on  the  a 
plication  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Snyder,  n 
in  Sing  Sing  under  death  sente 
for  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
bert  Snyder,  to  dismiss  the  sui 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Com 
to  cancel  policies  for  $95,000  o’ 
life  of  Snyder.  The  compan 
leges  that  Snyder  was  ignoran 
the  policies  had  been  applied  f 
that  they  were  never  delive 
him.  An  injunction  restrainii 
Snyder  from  disposing  of  the 
is  Sought. 

Anthony  Hoekstra,  associs 
Edgar  F.  Hazelton  as  co 
Mrs.  Snyder,  argued  for 
missal  on  the  ground  that 
ty-six  allegations  in  the  coi 
not  contain  one  cause  of 
equity,  and  that  the  F< 

State  courts  both  have 
such  a  case  should  be  1 
jury  and  not  by  a  Judge  s 
equity  term. 

James  H.  McIntosh,  s 
the  insurance  company, 
the  suit  was  directed  to  < 
branch  of  the  court  bee 
tract  had  been  made  ’ 
out  fits  wife,  with  inter, 
applied  for  the  policies 
his  signature  to  the  ap: 
reptitiously.  He  recite, 
at  the  trial  regarding 

Mr.  McIntosh  said  tl 
tion  for  the  payment 
ance  has  been  made, 
company’s  applicatio 
pointment  of  an  adm' 
come  up  today  in  thf 
Surrogate’s  Court, 
has  been  named  a  n 
be  filed  naming  t 
as  a  party  to  the  si 
will  then  apply  to  t 
of  Henry  Judd  Gr 
complice. 
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F.  D.  Roosevei 
Election  of  J 

Special  to  Th 
WHITE  PLAI 
With  the  aid  o' 
tice  Humphrey 
Plains,  Frankl 
was  organizing 
committee  of  ’ 
chairmanship 
mittee  will  wc 
Justice  Lynch 
Fall,  and  in  ti 
velt,  “save  th 
ical  monopoli 
licans.” 

The  commit 
would  have  oi 
j  member  from 
the  Ninth  Ju 
telephone  cal’, 
at  the  chambe 
at  the  campa 
mending  Mr.  I 
the  leadership 


New  Yorker  K 
PLATTSBUI 
—William  Cha 
was  killed  an< 
were  injured, 
two  automobi 
two  miles  no 
night.  Mr.  Cfc 
er  resident  of 
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Record  of  Christian  Work. 


comes  the  world.  The  one  unanswerable 
thing  about  genuine  Christians  is  their 
greater  inward  security  and  their  profounder 
spiritual  joy. 

Now  have  you  and  I  found  that  great  se¬ 
curity  in  Christ,  and  that  profound  spiritual 
joy,  and  that  adventure  to  which  he  admits 
those  who  make  his  way  their  own?  it  is 
no  more  use  for  us  to  criticize  the  church  in 
general  than  to  criticize  the  world  in  general. 
Who  is  the  church  if  not  you  and  I?  Why 
is  our  Christianity  unconvincing?  Why  has 
the  salt  of  our  lives  lost  its  savor  and  become 
insipid?  I  want  to  try  to  give  you  some  rea¬ 
sons  for  it,  and  then  if  possible  some  remedies. 

Why  Has  the  Salt  Become  Insipid? 

First,  most  of  us  have  never  seen  the  kind 
of  challenging  individual  Christian  lhat 
makes  us  feel  that  he  has  found  a  uni\er- 
sally  workable  way  of  living. 

We  have  all  seen  good  people.  Most  of  us 
have  seen  a  saint  or  two.  But  for  all  our 
admiration  they  seem  detached  and  different, 
and  we  could  not  climb  on  board  the  thing 
they  had,  nor  make  it  our  own.  Either  they 
or  their  circumstances  seemed  utterly  unljre 
ourselves  and  our  circumstances.  Sermons 
and  good  religious  ideas  do  not  provide  the 
thing  that  I  mean.  Religious  leaders  do  not 
always  provide  it,  unless  they  are  close  to  the 
needs  and  situations  of  ordinary  men  and 
women.  Through  this  lack  many  of  us  have 
come  to  look  upon  true  religious  experience 
as  something  to  be  sought  but  never  quite  to 
be  found.  We  settle  down  into  spiritual  me¬ 
diocrity  and  half-converted  living. 

Second,  a  great  many  of  us  have  never 
made  a  decisive  start  in  the  Christian  life. 

We  were  baptized  and  confirmed,  perhaps, 
but  let  us  be  frank,  we  were  never  con¬ 
verted  !  Perhaps  in  our  pride  we  said  that 
we  were  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  church 
and  did  not  need  to  be  converted.  I  quote 
to  you  from  a  letter  of  the  great  Roman 
Catholic,  Baron  Von  Hugel,  to  his  niece: 

“After  all  every  soul,  boy  and  girl,  as  they 
grow  up,  have  to  pass  through  that  delicate 
difficult  crisis  when  they  themselves  have 
deliberately  to  will  the  right  and  God.  Even 
when  the  training  and  example  have  been 
perfect,  and  when  the  natural  character  is 
specially  good.” 

Have  you  ever  been  through  that  “delicate 


difficult  crisis”  where  you  gave  yourself  en¬ 
tirely  to  God,  preferably  in  the  presence  of 
another  human  soul  as  your  witness  ?  I 
could  tell  you  dozens  of  stories  of  conven¬ 
tional  church  members,  men  and  women, 
whom  I  have  seen  go  at  long  last  through  that 
crisis,  and  watched  them  come  into  a  whole 
new  life  of  joy  and  power  when  they  had 
done  it. 

Third,  though  we  may  have  made  a  be¬ 
ginning  with  Christ  many  of  us  have  never 
gone  back  and  cleared  up  our  own  past,  so 
that  we  started  with  a  clean  slate. 

I  know  that  there  are  heaps  of  men  and 
women  who  can  never  find  and  keep  a  true 
experience  of  Christ  unless  they  dig  back  into 
their  own  history  and  make  right  with  others 
the  things  which  have  been  wrong. 

Some  time  ago  a  woman  began  coming 
down  to  my  church.  She  was  nervous  and 
terribly  self-conscious.  She  kept  coming  to 
church,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  make  much 
progress.  This  past  summer  she  went  to  her 
daughter  and  her  daughter-in-law,  with  nei¬ 
ther  of  whom  she  could  get  along,  and  she 
made  a  clean  breast  of  her  own  wrongs  in 
the  relationship  with  them.  Not  only  did  it 
restore  their  relationship,  hut  it  let  the  power 
of  God  into  this  woman’s  life,  so  that  she 
got  release  and  freedom  from  herself. 

Many  of  us  here  today  will  never  get  any 
further  with  God  until  we  make  right  an  old 
grudge,  a  resentment,  an  unforgiving  at¬ 
titude,  or  perhaps  restore  something  that 
does  not  belong  to  us.  We  like  to  say  that 
this  belongs  to  the  distant  past,  but  what  is 
still  a  factor  in  your  present  consciousness 
belongs  to  your  present.  I  almost  never  talk 
to  anyone  about  finding  Christ  that  there  is 
not  something  of  this  sort  to  be  cleared. 

Fourth,  many  of  us  carry  about  with  us 
something  on  our  minds  which  we  have  not 
trusted  to  God. 

It  is  often  a  fear:  fear  of  illness,  fear  of 
poverty,  fear  of  old  age,  fear  of  competi¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  loss  of  friends.  We  hate  it, 
but  we  cling  to  it.  We  may  be  worried 
about  somebody,  our  friend,  our  sister,  our 
child,— they  may  be  sick,  or  they  may  be  in 
spiritual  danger :  and  instead  of  trusting 
them  to  God,  having  done  what  we  could, 
and  leaving  them  to  him  in  prayer,  we  fuss 
in  our  souls  about  them,  worry,  and  conse¬ 
crate  our  worry  by  saying  to  ourselves  that 
we  ought  to  worry.  We  ought  never  to 


Why  Is  Modern  Christianity  Unconvincing? 

Rev.  S.  M.  Shoemaker,  Rector  Calvary  Church,  New  York  City. 


If  the  salt  has  lost  its  savor,  wherewith 
shall  it  be  salted ?  St.  Matthew  5.  73. 

If  salt  becomes  insipid,  what  can  make  it 
salt  again ?  ( Moffatt .) 

If  we  are  not,  we  all  ought  to  be  concerned 
over  the  widespread  decline  in  the  influence 
of  organized  religion  in  the  modern  world. 
We  find  the  churches  impotent  to  make  the 
claims  of  Jesus  Christ  compelling,  or  even 
relevant,  for  great  masses  of  typical  modern 
people.  Those  who  most  need  the  power  and 
the  peace  of  religious  assurance  are  often 
those  who  are  furthest  from  its  reach.  Any 
Christian  who  is  not  disturbed  about  the  way 
matters  stand  is  like  the  reputed  ostrich  with 
his  head  in  the  sand. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  us  to  put 
the  cause  where  we  are  not  ourselves  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  has  happened.  We  can 
say  justly  that  the  world  in  which  we  live 
has  gone  mad  after  pleasure  and  will  not 
think  about  its  soul.  We  can  say  that  our 
generation  is  infected  with  the  materialism 
which  has  been  born  of  our  joint  prosperity 
and  scientific  progress.  We  can  say  that  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  they  are  preoccupied 
with  this  world  to  the  exclusion  of  the  claims 
and  interests  of  the  other,  and  have  forgotten 
and  fallen  away  from  the  religious  ideals 
which  they  learned  in  their  youth.  It  is  easy 
to  say  “They”  and  point  the  finger. 

But  I  suspect  that  the  real  reason  why 
modern  Christianity  is  not  more  convincing 
lies  in  the  Christians  themselves.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  “We,”  not  “They.”  The  salt  has  lost 
its  savor.  Modern  Christianity  is  tasteless 
to  the  palate  of  the  ordinary  unbeliever  and 
outsider.  When  original  Christianity  broke 
on  the  pagan  world,  a  world  in  many  respects 
rather  like  our  own,  it  broke  with  good 
news, — NEWS,  mind  you,  not  advice!  The 
lives  of  that  little  company  about  Jesus  were 
headlines  in  the  world  of  their  time,  and  they 
were  so  different  from  the  life  about  them, 
so  superior  to  it  in  their  faith  and  their  un¬ 
conventionality  and  their  love  for  each  other 
and  their  triumph  over  temptation  and  death, 
that  the  pagan  world  was  startled,  excited, 
almost  frightened.  This  thing  did  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  great  minds  or  outstanding 
personalities.  The  remarkable  thing  about 


Christianity  was  precisely  that  it  could  create 
so  much  of  a  stir  with  such  a  lot  of  human 
scrubs  and  nondescripts,  all  of  whose  facul¬ 
ties  and  perceptions  and  values  had  been  so 
immeasurably  heightened  through  their  con¬ 
tact  with  Jesus  Christ.  Christianity  won  out 
over  paganism  not  through  superior  intellec¬ 
tual  arguments,  but  by  a  more  workable  way 
of  life. 

We  are  trying  today  to  argue  with  an  un¬ 
believing  generation  by  the  refinement  of  our 
teaching  methods,  by  running  after  the  in¬ 
tellectuals,  by  the  efficiency  of  our  church 
machinery,  and  by  the  outward  appeal  of 
large  memberships,  great  edifices  and  stately 
services.  These  things  say  almost  nothing 
to  our  generation.  They  think  about  a  bare¬ 
footed  carpenter  and  his  little  company  of 
friends,  his  faith  in  God  and  his  direct  attack 
on  human  hearts,  and  they  wonder  what  on 
earth  all  these  religious  accessories  have  got 
to  do  with  him.  They  know  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  the  outward 
prosperity  of  the  church  and  its  inward  fi¬ 
delity.  The  Jewish  church  of  Jesus’  time 
was  successful  enough,  but  the  heart  was 
gone  out  of  it.  It  had  as  good  teachers  in  it 
as  the  times  could  supply,  but  for  all  their 
meticulous  information  they  neglected  the 
great  matters  of  mercy  and  the  love  of  God. 
They  had  their  great  Temple  and  their  ritu¬ 
als  and  their  sacrifices,  but  there  was  no 
pith  nor  savor.  None  of  these  outward 
things  will  save  the  church  of  our  day.  We 
are  wide  of  the  mark  if  we  think  that  the 
intellectual  approach,  or  more  money,  or  big¬ 
ger  churches,  or  better  organization  can  save 
the  soul  of  the  church,  or  commend  it  to  our 
age.  The  only  way  to  argue  with  the  kind 
of  age  in  which  we  live  is  to  argue  by  means 
of  a  richer  and  more  adventurous  life.  Our 
age  is  no  different  from  any  other  past  age 
in  some  respects.  For  all  our  fancied  intel¬ 
lectuality  and  modernism  we  still  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  mystery  of  our  own  existence, 
bounded  by  nothingness  and  death.  Evil  is 
still  here,  and  conscience.  The  great  mys¬ 
teries  have  never  had  the  heart  of  them 
plucked  out:  only  the  religious  interpreta¬ 
tion  furnishes  a  working  clue.  The  best  ar¬ 
gument  for  religion  is  still  a  faith  that  over- 
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“Almost  Thou  Persuadest  Me” 

Maulvi  Abdul  Salaam  came  to  call  on 
me  one  morning  at  my  home  in  India  and 
told  me  this  interesting  story.  He  had 
just  returned  from  Cawnpore  where  the 
National  Congress  had  been  having  a 
stormy  session  over  the  question  of 
Gandhi’s  much  debated  policy  of  Non- 
Cooperation.  Some  of  the  members 
were  violently  opposed  to  his  program  of 
“non-violence.”  During  the  course  of  the 
debate  a  Moslem  rose  and  made  the  fol- 
|  lowing  remarks :  “Where  did  Mr. 

I  Gandhi  get  this  doctrine  from,  anyway? 
|  He  did  not  get  it  from  Hinduism.  He 
|  certainly  did  not  get  it  from  Islam.  He 
?  got  it  from  Christianity  and  the  Gos- 
Ipels !” 

“Now,”  said  the  Maulvi  Sahib,  “of 
^course  it  came  from  Christianity,  and  the 
more  I  study  this  movement,  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Christ,  the  more  I  come  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  sacrifice  and  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Christ,  and  /  am  almost  per¬ 
suaded  to  become  a  Christian.”  He  asked 
for  more  books  that  would  help  him  to 
understand  better.  I  was  glad  indeed  to 
give  him  a  choice  selection  from  some 
of  the  recent  publications  of  the  Punjab 
Religious  Book  Society,  which  had  been 
published  with  the  help  of  the  A.  C.  L. 
S.  M.  One  of  these  in  particular  would 
be  useful  to  him,  which  we  call  the 
“Crown  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  a  booklet 
containing  the  very  words  of  Christ  from 
the  Gospels  arranged  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  chronologically  in  the  order  in 
which  He  spoke  them,  so  as  to  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Moslem  no¬ 
tion  of  the  “Injil”  Gospel,  that  was  given 
to  Jesus. 

It  is  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of 
such  men  as  this  Maulvi  Sahib  that  a 
new  day  is  dawning,  a  new  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  meaning  of  the  Cross,  a  new 
understanding  of  the  love  of  Christ. 


Multitudes  there  are  who  have  had  the 
good  seed  dropped  into  their  hearts,  and 
who  say  with  Maulvi  Abdul  Salaam  that 
they  are  almost  persuaded  to  become 
Christians.  But  they  need  more  light, 
more  faith,  more  courage,  perhaps.  What 
they  need  is  just  the  help  that  the  A.  C. 
L.  S.  M.  gives  through  the  printed  page, 
for  never  were  the  educated  men  and 
women  of  Moslem  India  more  open  to 
read  and  consider  the  printed  message  of 
the  Cross  as  it  has  been  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  by  skilful,  sympathetic 
writers  than  at  the  present  time;  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  more  success  is  be¬ 
ing  registered  at  the  present  time  in  get¬ 
ting  literature  across  to  the  Moslems  of 
India  than  ever  before. 

Murray  T.  Titus. 

News  From  Persia 

No  mission  station  in  the  world,  prob¬ 
ably,  owes  more  to  the  widespread  sale  of 
portions  of  Scripture,  both  in  the  city 
and  throughout  the  province,  than  my 
own  station  in  Meshed,  Persia.  But  af¬ 
ter  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  copies  of 
Scripture  have  been  discriminatingly 
sold,  with  the  vast  amount  of  short  ser¬ 
mon  preaching  that  goes  with  this  work, 
it  is  only  logical  to  expect  that  there  will 
be  men  anxious  to  have  personal  confei- 
ences  with  some  one  about  what  they 
have  read  and  found  interesting.  And 
as  news  travels  very  rapidly  in  eastern 
cities,  if  one  or  more  of  the  missionaries 
begin  to  give  their  full  time  at  a  fixed 
place  to  this  work  of  instructing  indi¬ 
vidual  inquirers,  they  will  soon  find  theii 
time  fully  occupied. 

Along  with  such  an  “evangelistic  of¬ 
fice”  goes  not  only  a  Bible  Depot,  but 
some  sort  of  a  distributing  center  for 
Christian  Literature.  A  good  many  of 
the  little  books  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Christian  Literature  Society  for 
Moslems  are  in  the  nature  of  convenient 


outlines  for  Rible  study.  Also  books 
have  been  printed  in  various  Moslem  lan¬ 
guages — Arabic,  Persian,  Urdu,  Turkish, 
etc.,  in  Beirut,  in  Cairo,  in  Lahore,  and 
in  Madras,  which  the  missionary  can  use 
as  convenient  texts  to  be  followed  along 
with  assigned  Bible  readings. 

And  those  who  have  newly  believed  on 
Jesus  Christ,  and  who  are  growing  in 
Christian  character,  often  come  with  spe¬ 
cial  problems  and  questions.  After  the 
matter  has  been  gone  over  personally  by 
the  missionary,  they  will  frequently  say: 
“We  ought  to  have  a  little  book  of  some 
kind  in  Persian  on  that  subject.”  As  yet, 
however,  the  missionary  has  very  few  of 
such  books  to  choose  from,  particularly 
in  Persia,  where  this  work  of  meeting 
and  instructing  inquirers  and  converts 
from  Islam  is  assuming  such  large  pro¬ 
portions.  We  may  have  to  wait  for  the 
second  generation  Christians  to  write  the 
best  books,  but  those  eventual  best  books 
will  be  all  the  better  if  the  first  genera¬ 
tion  parents  have  wholesome  and  stimu¬ 
lating  reading  matter  in  their  homes 
now. 

Dwight  M.  Donaldson. 

1  wish  there  were  time  to  tell  you  of 
the  activities  of  our  Literature  Commit¬ 
tee.  Since iDr.  Zwemer’s  visit,  the  whole 
department  of  literature  has  taken  on 
new  life,  and  we  now  have  a  lot  of  manu¬ 
scripts  in  various  presses  and  many  oth¬ 
ers  in  preparation.  I  find  it  fascinating- 
work.  I  am  especially  delighted  that  we 
are  now  assured  of  enough  to  publish 
Mr.  Hawkes’  Bible  Dictionary,  the  work 
of  his  lifetime,  and  we  are  hoping  he  can 
go  to  Beirut  in  the  spring  and  see  it 
through  the  press. 

Wtlltam  N.  Wysham. 

Three  Incidents  From  Arabia 

Seeb  is  a  village  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Oman  and  about  thirty  miles 
northwest  of  Muscat.  We  were  there 
for  a  medical  tour  and  many  from  near 
and  far  came  for  relief  of  real  or  imagin¬ 
ary  suffering.  But  one  man  came  be¬ 
cause  he  had  something  in  common  with 
us  and  sought  the  fellowship  God’s  peo¬ 
ple  crave  one  with  another  everywhere. 

This  was  his  story :  About  ten  years 
ago,  while  in  Muscat  buying  some  sup¬ 
plies  for  his  shop,  he  also  stopped  in  at 
our  book-store,  bought  a  Testament  and 
a  few  tracts  and  went  back  to  Seeb.  The 
reading  of  this  book  and  the  tracts  made 
him  re-read  and  diligently  study  them. 
He  became  absorbed  in  the  Testament. 


The  time  came  when  he  had  to  return 
to  Muscat.  He  again  went  to  the  bookr 
store,  1  conversed  with  the  colporteur, 
bought  more  tracts  and  again  returned 
to  Seeb.  “For  years  now,  he  related  to 
us,  “I  have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospel.  I  am  a  Christian 
and  not  a  Mohammedan,  but  it  is  impos- 
s'ble  for  me  to  profess  publically  for  1 
would  be  an  outcast  and  lose  my  family 
and  position.  1  go  quietly  about  my 
tasks  and  have  now  gotten  two  relatives 
interested  in  these  life  giving  words.” 

*  *  * 

When  in  Semail  a  few  weeks  later,  a 
group  of  patients  came  to  us  from  Adam, 
a  town  in  the  Jebel  Akhdar  region.  We 
returned  eventually  to  our  station  and 
the  patients  to  their  homes.  A  few 
weeks  later  a  package  was  received  by 
my  colleague  with  a  letter  saying  that 
the  book  enclosed  was  found  in  the  home 
of  one  of  these  patients,  perhaps  we 
would  be  interested,  as  it  was  the  same 
kind  of  book  as  we  read  from  and 
preached  about.  We  were  indeed  glad 
to  see  that  “book,”  for  it  was  a  Bible, 
but  the  reason  we  were  glad  to  have  it 
was  because  it  gave  evidence  of  much 
use,  its  pages  had  been  fingered  and  we 
believe,  its  columns  read.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  years  before  our  colporteur,  and 
some  of  our  earlier  missionaries  trav¬ 
elled  these  parts  and  had  sown  seed.  We 
believe  that  God’s  Word  is  able  to  speak 
for  itself,  and  surely  it  will  not  return 
void. 

*  *  * 

Shugra  in  Nejd  is  a  very  fanatic  city 
in  the  heart  of  Wahabiland.  We  were 
entertained  there-  by  one  of  the  town 
leaders.  This  man  is  one  of  the  few 
Arabs  who  actually  reads,  reads  not  only 
religious  books,  but  especially  historical 
and  books  of  general  interest.  Almost  at 
once  he  picked  out  one  book  and  said:  “I 
have  a  book  here  that  I  do  not  understand 
very  well.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  great 
many  questions  about  it.  One  of  my 
friends  was  one  day  in  Damascus  and 
he  bought  this  book  in  a  book-store.”  It 
was  an  Arabic  Bible.  Unfortunately  he 
had  been  reading  it  with  a  prejudiced 
mind,  to  find  fault  was  his  chief  aim.  I 
invited  his  attention  to  some  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  passages,  sought  to  show  him  the 
great  love  that  God  through  Christ  had 
for  mankind  and  urged  him  to  read  it 
with  an  open  prayful  mind.  “I  have 
planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave 
the  increase.”  •  Louts  P.  Dame. 
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What  America  Spends  for  Luxuries 

Estimated  Expenditures  for  Certain  Luxuries  by  States  in  1924 
Prepared  by  the  Research  Division  of  the  National  Education  Association 


States 

Tobacco  1 

Soft  drinks 
and 

ice  cream 

Theaters, 
movies,  and 
similar 
amusements 

Candy 

Chewing 

gum 

Jewelry 

Sporting 
goods, 
toys,  etc. 

Perfumes 

and 

cosmetics 

Estimated 

total 

expenditures 
for  luxuries, 
columns  2  to  9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

United  States.  . 

SI .847,000,000 

$820 . 000 . 000 

$934,000,000 

$689 . 000 , 000 

$87,000,000 

$453,000,000 

$431 ,000,000 

$261 .000,000 

$5 , 522 , 000 . 000 

Alabama . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

15,514,800 

5,356,300 

12,005,500 

112,297,600 

16,623,000 

6,888,000 

2,378,000 

5 , 330 , 000 
49.856,000 
7,380, 000 

7.845.600 

2.708. 600 
6,071,000 

56,787,200 
8,406, 000 

5.787,600 

1.998,100 

4.478,500 

41,891,200 

6,201,000 

730,800 
252,300 
565,500 
5,289,600 
783 , 000 

3,805.200 

1 ,313,700 
2,944,500 
27,542.400 
4,077,000 

3,620,400 
1,249,900 
2,801 ,500 
26,204,800 
3,879,000 

2,192,400 
756,900 
1,696,500 
15.868,800 
2,349, 000 

46,384.800 
16,013,800 
35 , 893 , 000 
335.737,600 
49,698, 000 

Connecticut.  .  .  . 

Delaware . 

Dist.  of  Col .... 
Florida . 

29.182.600 
3,324,600 

14.406.600 
13,113,700 
21,609. 900 

12,956,000 
1,476,000 
6,396, 000 
5,822,000 

9  594  000 

14,757,200 

1,681,200 

7,285,200 

6,631,400 

10,927,800 

10.886,200 

1.240.200 

5.374.200 
4,891.900 
8,061.300 

1,374.600 

156.600 

678.600 
617,700 

1  ,017,900 

7.157.400 
815,400 

3.533.400 
3.216.300 

6.809. 800 
775,800 

3.361 .800 
3,060,100 

4,123,800 
469 , 800 
2,035, 800 
1,853,100 

87,247,600 

9,939,600 

43,071,600 

39,206,200 

-3  ,  Uj  d  ,  /  UU 

5,910,400 
156,071 .500 

2,624,000 

69,290,000 

19,844,000 

18,040,000 

10,660,000 

2,988,800 

2,204, 800 
58,220,500 
16,673,800 
15,158,000 
8,957,000 

278,400 

7,351,500 

2,105,400 

1,914,000 

1,131,000 

1,449, 600 
38,278,500 
10,962,600 
9,966, 000 
5,889, 000 

1,379,200 
36,419,500 
10,430,200 
9,482, 000 
5,603, 000 

835,200 
22,054,500 
6,316,200 
5.742.000 
3,393, 000 

17,670,400 
466 ,609,000 
133,632,400 
121,484,000 
71,786, 000 

78,923,000 

22,602,800 

44,697,400 

40,634,000 

24,011,000 

20,548,000 

12,142,000 

20,501,700 
19,024, 100 
10,527,900 
25,488,600 
90,318,300 

9,102,000 
8,446, 000 
4,674,000 

10,367,400 

9,620,200 

5,323,800 

12,889,200 

45,672,600 

7,647,900 

7,096,700 

3,927,300 

9,508,200 

33,692,100 

965 , 700 
896,100 
495 , 900 
1,200, 600 
4,254.300 

5,028,300 
4,665, 900 
2,582.100 
6,251,400 
22,151,700 

4,784, 100 
4,439, 300 
2,456.700 
5,947,800 
21 ,075,900 

2,897,100 
2,688, 300 
1,487,700 
3,601,800 
12,762,900 

61,294,200 

56.876.600 
31,475,400 

76.203.600 
270.025,800 

11,316,000 
40 , 098 . 000 

Massachusetts.  . 

72,587,100 

37.678.800 
9,789,100 

54.301.800 
8. 126,800 

32,226,000 
16,728,000 
4,346, 000 
24,108,000 
3,608, 000 

36,706,200 

19,053,600 

4,950,200 

27,459,600 

4,109,600 

27,077,700 

14,055,600 

3,651,700 

20,256,600 

3,031,600 

3,419,100 

1.774.800 
461 , 100 

2.557.800 
382 . 800 

17,802, 900 

9.241.200 
2,400, 900 

13,318,200 

1.993.200 

16,938,300 

8.792.400 
2,284,300 

12,671,400 

1.896. 400 

10,257,300 

5.324. 400 
1,383, 300 

7.673.400 

1 . 148.400 

217,014,600 

112.648. 800 
29 , 266 , 600 

162.346.800 
24.296,800 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .... 
New  Mexico. .  . 

21,425,200 
1,847, 000 
6,649,200 
60,766,300 
3, 139,900 

9,512,000 
820,000 
2,952,000 
26,978,000 
1,394, 000 

10,834,400 
934 , 000 
3,362, 400 
30,728,600 

1 ,587,800 

7.992. 400 
689,000 

2.480. 400 
22,668,100 

1,171,300 

1,009, 200 
87,000 
313,200 

2  ,.862 . 300 
147,900 

5.254.800 
453,000 

1 .630.800 
14,903,700 

770, 100 

4.999. 600 
431,000 

1.551.600 
14,179,900 

732,700 

3,027,600 
261 ,000 
939 , 600 
8,586,900 
443 , 700 

64,055,200 
5,522,000 
19,879,200 
181 ,673,800 
9,387, 400 

New  York . 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota .  . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

313,805,300 

19,024,100 

7,572,700 

110,820,000 

19,578,200 

139,318,000 
8,446, 000 

3 , 362 , 000 
49 , 200 . 000 
8.692, 000 

158,686,600 

9,620,200 

3.829.400 
56 , 040 , 000 

9.900. 400 

117,061 , 100 
7,096,700 
2,824,900 
41,340,000 
7,303, 400 

14,781,300 

896,100 

356,700 

5,220,000 

922,200 

76,964.700 

4,665,900 

1,857,300 

27,180,000 

4,801,800 

73,226,900 

4,439.300 

1 , 767,100 
25,860,000 
4,568,600 

44 , 343 , 900 
2,688,300 
1,070,100 
15,660,000 
2,766,600 

938,187,800 

56,876,600 

22.640.200 
331,320,000 

58.533.200 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania .  .  . 
Rhode  Island .  .  . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota .  . 

17 , 177 , 100 
165,675,900 
12,005,500 
11,266,700 
9,419,700 

7,626,000 
73,554,000 
5,330,000 
5,002, 000 
4,182,000 

8,686,200 

83,779,800 

6,071,000 

5.697.400 

4.763.400 

6,407,700 

61,803,300 

4,478,500 

4.202.900 

3.513.900 

809,100 
7,803, 900 
565,500 

530.700 

443 . 700 

4,212,900 

40,634,100 

2,944,500 

2.763. 300 

2.310.300 

4,008, 300 
38,660,700 
2,801,500 

2.629.100 

2.198.100 

2,427,300 

23,411,700 

1,696,500 

1.592.100 

1.331 . 100 

51,354,600 
495 , 323 , 400 
35,893,000 

33.684.200 

28.162.200 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia  . 

20,686,400 
56.333,500 
6,833. 900 
4,248, 100 
22,164,000 

9,184,000 
25,010.000 
3,034,000 
1,886, 000 
9,840, 000 

10,460,800 
28,487,000 
3,455, 800 
2,148,200 
11,208, 000 

7,716,800 
21,014,500 
2,549,300 
1,584,700 
8,268, 000 

974,400 
2,653,500 
321,900 
200,100 
1,044, 000 

5,073,600 
13,816,500 
1,676,100 
1,041,900 
5,436, 000 

4,827,200 

13,145,500 

1,594,700 

991,300 

5,172,000 

2,923,200 
7,960,500 
965 , 700 
600 , 300 
3,132,000 

61.846.400 
168,421,000 

20.431 .400 
12,700,600 
66,264,000 

Washington.  .  .  . 
West  Virginia..  . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 

28,628.500 

18,839,400 

42,111,600 

3,878,700 

12,710,000 

8,364,000 

18,696,000 

1,722,000 

14,477.000 

9,526,800 

21,295,200 

1 .961 ,400 

10,679,500 

7,027,800 

15,709,200 

1,446,900 

1,348, 500 
887,400 
1,983, 600 
182,700 

7,021,500 

4,620,600 

10,328,400 

951,300 

6,680,500 

4,396,200 

9,826,800 

905,100 

4,045, 500 
2,662,200 
5,950,800 
548,100 

85,591,000 

56,324,400 

125,901,600 

11,596,200 

YOU  CAN  obtain  the  figures  for  your 
state  by  reading  the  table  as  fol¬ 
lows — In  1924,  Alabama  expended 
$15,514,800  for  tobacco  (Column  2)  ; 
$6,888,000  for  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream 
(Column  3)  ;  $7,845,600  for  theaters, 

movies,  and  similar  amusements  (Column 
4)  ;  $5,787,600  for  candy  (Column  5)  ;  and 
so  on  for  the  other  columns.  Alabama 
expended  a  total  of  $46,384,800  (Column 
10)  for  the  luxuries  in  columns  2  to  9. 
Similarly  read  figures  for  other  states  and 
the  nation.  The  expenditures  during  1926 
were  probably  larger  in  most  cases  than 
those  given  in  this  table,  since  1926  was 
a  record  year  of  prosperity. 

The  figures  given  for  the  United  States 
are  estimates  of  the  United  States  Treas¬ 


ury  Department  as  to  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  nation  for  the  luxuries  in¬ 
dicated.  The  figures  for  the  states  were 
independently  estimated  by  distributing 
the  national  expenditures  for  these  lux¬ 
uries  among  the  states  according  to  the 
average  of  the  percentages  of  the  national 
totals  of  the  following  items  found  in  each 
state:  Value  of  tangible  wealth,  average 
annual  current  income,  taxes  paid  in  con¬ 
nection  with  admissions  to  theaters,  and 
taxes  paid  in  connection  with  purchase 
of  jewelry.  The  amounts  given  for  each 
state  should  be  looked  upon  as  approxi¬ 
mations  rather  than  exact  estimates.  The 
fact  that  the  taxes  collected  on  luxuries 
are  in  many  cases  paid  at  the  place  of 
manufacture  rather  than  at  the  place  of 


purchase,  makes  it  impossible  to  estimate 
exactly  the  amount  expended  in  each  state 
for  each  item. 

Teachers  may  make  arithmetic  prob¬ 
lems  from  this  page  for  solution  in  school. 
Such  problems  have  a  civic  value.  For 
example,  what  percent  of  the  national  ex¬ 
penditure  for  tobacco  is  expended  by  your 
state?  How  much  would  the  expenditure 
for  candy  in  your  state  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  equal  the  amount  spent  by  the 
state  expending  the  largest  sum  for 
candy?  What  percent  would  this  be? 


1  In  calculating  the  figures  of  Column  2 
no  attempt  was  made  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  some  states  have 
laws  in  effect  limiting  the  sale  of  tobacco 
in  some  forms  to  adults. 
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MRS.  STETSON  SAYS 
SHE  WILL  NEYER  DIE 


Disciple  of  Mrs.  Eddy  Predicts 
Founder  of  Christian  Science 
Will  Return  to  Earth. 


NEW  CONTROVERSY  LOOMS 


Mother  Church  May  Reply  Today 
to  Views  of  Excommunicated 
Leader  of  Faction. 


r 


A  prophesy  of  the  second  coming 
of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  founder  of 
Christian  Science,  who  died  in  1910, 
is  being  made  by  Mrs.  Augusta  E. 
Stetson,  a  disciple  of  Mrs.  Eddy, 
who  was  excommunicated  from  the 
Christian  Science  Church  in  1909  and 
started  a  dissenting  order  which 
claims  the  founder’s  mantle. 

In  her  "imminent”  return  Mrs. 
Eddy  will  appear  in  human  form,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Stetson’s  statement, 
and  will  manifest  herself  in  a  way 
such  as  to  be  perceptible  not  only  to 
those  acquainted  with  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  Mrs.  Eddy’s  writings  but 
to  "many  others  besides.”  The  exact 
time  of  the  reappearance  of  Mrs. 
Eddy,  who  is  invested  with  divinity 
by  her  disciple,  is  not  designated. 

Mrs.  Stetson  also  asserts  her  belief 
in  an  immortality  not  associated 
with  physical  death  and  confirms  her 
profession  by  making  no  will,  al¬ 
though  she  is  said  to  be  85  years  old. 
"The  time  is  at  hand,”  she  declares, 
"when  even  the  experience  which 
mortals  call  death  will  not  be  under¬ 
gone  by  those  who  have  attained  to 
a  state  of  sinless  humanhood.” 

In  her  statement  Mrs.  Stetson  tells 
of  the  building  of  her  church  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West  and  Ninety-sixth 
Street,  the  institution  of  her  musical 
programs  and  the  widespread  distri¬ 
bution  of  her  sermons.  "I  have  raised 
and  spent  millions  of  dollars,”  she 
says,  "to  carry  on  the  cause  of 
Christ's  Christianity  or  Christian 
Science.  How  and  whence  this 
money  comes  I  can  scarcely  tell.  It 
appeared  as  the  loaves  and  fishes 
were  multiplied  of  old,  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  creative  mind,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  spirit,  which  I  reflect  as 
a  follower  of  Christ.” 

"No  Such  Thing  as  Death.” 

All  of  this  activity,  she  declares, 
would  have  been  impossible  under 
the  orthodox  Christian  Science  or¬ 
ganization,  which  she  depicts  as  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  board  of  directors, 
"none  of  whom  at  the  present  hour, 
was  appointed  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  nor 
are  they  her  students.” 

"You  ask  me,  ‘Will  I  live  for¬ 
ever,’  ”  said  Mrs.  Stetson  last  night. 
"I  must,  for  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  death.  Immortality  is  sure  for 
those  who  strive  for  it.  If  I  do  not 
sin  I  am  going  to  live  forever,  and 
I  intend  to  live  so  that  I  shall  not 
sin,  so  that  I  shall  reflect  the  truth 
and  love  and  health  which  is  God. 
As  there  is  no  death,  there  is  no  be¬ 
ginning.  I  have  no  age.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  existed.  They  will  not  believe 
me.  They  will  say  I  am  crazy,  but 
I  shall  continue  to  believe. 

"To  me  Mrs.  Eddy  is  the  mother¬ 
hood  of  God  as  Jesus  was  the  father¬ 
hood.  God  is  both  father  and  mother. 

"God  has  furnished  me  for  forty 
years  with  everything  I  need.  Now 
at  the  end  of  forty  years  I  am 
strong  and  well  and  ready  to  go  on 
as  I  have  always  gone.” 

New  Controversy  Seen. 

The  resumption  of  Mrs.  Stetson’s 
prophesies  and  interpretations  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  provoke  attack  from  the 
regular  Christian  Science  Church. 
Edgar  Grant  Gyger  of  the  Committee 


on  Publication  of  the  mother  organ¬ 
ization  said  yestei’day  that  an  au¬ 
thorized  comment  on  Mrs.  Stetson’s 
views  might  be  issued  today. 

"There  is  nothing  in  Mrs.  Eddy’s 
writings,”  he  said,  "about  a  second 
coming.  There  is  not  in  her  writ¬ 
ings  anything  to  suggest  she  believed 
in  the  return  in  the  flesh  of  any  one 
who  had  passed  through  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  death.” 


DR.  SPEER  ADDRESSES 
MT.  HERMON  STVDENTS 


Northfield  Schools  President,  in 
Baccalaureate,  Urges  Living 
of  Christian  Lives. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

MOUNT  HERMON,  Mass.,  July  31. 
—The  Rev.  Dr.  Elliott  Speer,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northfield  Schools,  today 
gave  the  forty-first  baccalaureate  ad¬ 
dress  since  the  founding  of  Mount 
Hermon  by  Dwight  L,  Moody. 

Declaring  that  deeds  speak  stronger 
than  mere  words,  Mr.  Speer  coun¬ 
seled  the  graduating  men  to  let  their 
actions  throughout  life  prove  their 
belief  in  Christianity.  The  speaker 
asked  the  question  put  by  Jesus  to 
his  disciples,  “Whom  say  ye  that  I 
am?”  and  continued, 

“The  lives  that  you  lead  are  the 
real  answer  of  the  question  of  Jesus. 
I  know  that  you  have  learned  what 
we  would  call  the  Christian  answer 
to  that  question  in  your  Bible  classes 
here  at  Hex’mon  and  yet  I  would  ask 
that  question  now.  The  real  answer 
is  not  in  words  and  creeds.  It  is 
an  answer  that  you  have  got  to  give 
with  your  lives.” 


ARMY  PILOT  DIES  IN  CRASH 


Navigator  Is  Seriously  Hurt  in  Ar 
dent  Near  Wichita,  Kan. 


WICHITA,  Kan.,  July  31  W).- 
tenant  C.  A.  Pearson,  pilot 
killed  instantly  and  Lieutenan' 
Luthey,  navigator,  was  seric 
jured  this  afternoon  when  i 
plane  crashed  near  here. 

The  avjators  were  mem 
group  of  the  471st  C 
Squadron  and  the  53? 
Squadron  stationed  at 
Kan. 

The  wrecked  plane  w 
teen  leaving  W*'"'’” 

Visit  on  a  trainst.,,, _ 

The  home  addresse; 

Pearson  and  Lieilten* 
not  available  here,  i 
the  latter’s  clothes  i 
home  might  be  in  J 
The  accident  occv 
the  plane  had  take 
witness  said  that 
feet.  Army  offi 
opinion  that  the 
engine  trouble. 
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$20,000,000  OFFERED 
IN  ARGENTINA  BONDS 


J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  National 
City  Co.  to  Place  Issue  at 
98  and  Interest. 


$10,000,000  UTILITY  ISSUE 


Porto  Alegre,  Brazil  Has  $4,000,000 
Gold  Bonds  Here  —  Other 
New  Offerings. 


A  $20,000,000  bond  Issue  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Argentina  will  be  offered 
this  morning  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
and  the  National  City  Company.  The 
bonds,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  are 
priced  at  98  and  accrued  interest,  to 
yield  over  6 %  per  cent,  to  maturity. 
Proceeds  will  be  used  for  refunding 
and  consolidating  various  short-term 
issues. 

In  connection  with  the  loan  it  was 
announced  that  measures  had  been 
_  taken  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  com- 

—  plete  restoration  of  the  gold  standard, 
which  existed  in  Argentina  prior  to 

.  1914.  A  gold  reserve  of  $436,000,000  is 
now  held  against  note  circulation 
s  equivalent  to  $561,000,000,  resulting  in 
a  reserve  ratio  of  more  than  77  per 
1  cent.  The  Argentine  paper  peso  is 
i  quoted  in  New  York  at  about  95  per 

-  cent. 

1  The  new  bonds  are  direct  external 
,  obligations  of  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  and,  dated  May  1,  1926,  are  due 
May  1,  1960.  Beginning  next  November 
a  cumulative  sinking  fund  will  operate 
at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  a  year,  which 
is  calculated  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
retirement  of  the  bonds  at  par.  The 
last  previous  Argentine  financing  in 
this  market  was  handled  by  the  same 
bankers,  who  floated  a  $29,700,000  issue 
of  long-term  6  per  cent,  bonds  at  96%- 

An  additional  offering  of  $10,000,000 
of  American  Power  and  Light  Com¬ 
pany  6  per  cent,  gold  debentures  is  be¬ 
ing  made  at  98  and  interest,  to  yield 
over  6.10  per  cent.,  by  Boatright  &  Co. 
The  issue  matures  March  1,  2016. 

On  completion  of  this  financing  th' 
company  will  have  $45,912,400  gold  ? 


bentures  outstanding,  constituting  its 
only  interest-bearing  debt.  The  com¬ 
bined  net  earnings  of  the  company  are 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  3%  times  the 
annual  interest  charge  on  these  securi¬ 
ties. 

A  new  issue  of  $4,000,000  of  forty- 
year  7%  per  cent,  sinking  fund  gold 
bonds  of  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  the 
eleventh  largest  city  in  South  America, 
is  offered  by  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.  and 
Ladenburg,  Thalman  &  Co.  at  96  and 
accrued  interest  to  yield  more  than  7.80 
per  cent.  Proceeds  of  this  issue  are 
to  be  employed  for  municipal  improve¬ 
ments,  including  sanitation  works, 
street  development,  paving  and  light¬ 
ing.  "\ 

The  bonds  are  repayable  through 
sinking  fund  or  at  maturity  in  1966 
at  102  and  interest.  The  issue  is  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  of  which  Porto  Alegre  is  the 
capital. 

Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.  and  Whiting  & 
Co.  are  offering  $3,000,000  of  five-year 
6  per  cent,  sinking  fund  gold  no*es  of 
The  Chicago  Evening  American,  a 
Hearst  publication,  at  $100  and  in¬ 
terest. 

The  $5,000,000  of  five-year  6  per  cent, 
gold  debentures  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company,  offered  yesterday,  were  re¬ 
ported  sold. 

H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  offering  of  $7,500,000 
Shaffer  Oil  and  Refining  Company  6 
per  cent,  notes  was  oversubscribed  and 
the  books  closed. 


CANADA  ORDERS  OUR  CARS. 

Buick  Executive  Foresees  Increased 
Sales  With  Duty  Reduced. 

The  first  tangible  result  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  duty  on  automobiles  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  appeared  yester 
day  when  the  Buick  Motor  Compar 
a  division  of  General  Motors,  rece; 
an  order  for  immediate  shipmer 
fifty  cars  to  the  McLaughlin  Mot' 
Company  at  Montreal. 

H.  H.  Bassett  of  the  Buick  c 
said  that  this  was  the  first 
a  finished  car  ever  reef 
Canada  by  his  company.  T 
that  American  manuf? 
would  do  a  substantial  ’ 

Dominion. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  MEET; 
OFFICERS  ARE  ELECTED 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  February  19th,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Company  was  elected 
as  follows:  Mrs.  Susan  Young  Eagan 
and  Dr.  R.  C.  Alston  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Dr.  W.  D.  Weatherford  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  W.  D.  Moore,  C.  D.  Barr, 
J.  J.  Swenson,  J.  W.  Moore,  C.  0. 
Hodges,  Dr.  C.  B.  Bray,  Eugene  Spark¬ 
man,  D.  H.  Bryant,  E.  M.  Cole,  and  H. 
J.  Noble. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  the 
new  oath  of  office  effective  this  year. 
The  document  will  be  framed  and  hung 
on  the  wall  in  the  office  of  the  president. 
It  consists  of  the  codicil  of  Mr.  Eagan’s 
will  followed  by  the  oath  of  office  as 
follows: 

“We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  ac¬ 
cept  membership  on  this  Board  of 
Trustees  under  the  codicil  to  the  will 
of  John  J.  Eagan,  with  a  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  provision  of  this  codicil, 
copy  of  which  is  reproduced  above. 

“In  accepting  this  position  of  trust 
we  declare  ourselves  to  be  in  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  broad  scope  of  its  pur¬ 
poses  and  acknowledge  our  belief  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  His  teachings  to  industrial 
problems  and  progress. 

“It  shall  be  our  irrevocable  purpose 
to  so  demean  ourselves  in  this  office 
that  the  management  of  this  Trust  shall 
be  in  the  spirit  of  John  Eagan;  that  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  codicil  shall 
lie  the  rule  and  guide  to  our  conduct  of 
the  affairs  entrusted  to  us;  to  the  end 
that  this  institution  shall  be  preserved 
and  shall  render  ‘service,  both  to  the 
purchasing  public  and  to  labor  on  the 
basis  of  the  Golden  Rule  given  by  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.’  ” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  February  20,  the  officials 
of  the  Company  were  elected  as  follows: 
W.  D.  Moore,  president;  C.  D.  Barr, 
vice-president;  J.  J.  Swenson,  secretary; 
C.  O.  Hodges,  treasurer;  J.  W.  Moore, 
assistant  secretary. 

The  directors  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Management:  W.  D.  Moore,  Chairman 
of  the  Board;  C.  D.  Barr,  Service  Man¬ 
ager;  J.  J.  Swenson,  Sales  Manager; 
H.  J.  Noble,  Works  Manager;  C.  0. 
Hodges,  Finance  and  Accounting. 


!?cm  are  welcome! 
Here  ts  our  banO! 
(3ive  us  pours! 


The  Christian  Student  Union,  composed  of  students  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  School  of  Forestry, 
desires  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  new  students 
who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  summer  courses  and  to  those 
who  are  now  entering  for  the  regular  scholastic  year. 

The  members  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  may  find  their  new  life  in  connection  with  these  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  full  of  profitable  and  happy  experiences. 

This  will  soon  be  discovered  to  be  a  place  of  work. 
The  student  who  does  not  bring  with  him  the  purpose  of 
earnest,  steady,  conscientious  study  and  effort  will  promptly 
find  himself  out  of  place.  The  first  duty  is  to  prepare 
faithfully  every  lesson  and  to  perform  carefully  and  well 
every  task  assigned  by  professors  and  instructors,  Failing 
here,  the  whole  college  career  will  be  a  gigantic  failure. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  and  necessary  work  of  study, 
recitation,  and  field  and  laboratory  activities  there  is  an 
auxiliary  life  for  the  college  student  which  can  be  made 
as  active  and  rich  as  desired,  depending  upon  the 
tastes  and  effort  of  the  individual  student.  The  elements 
of  this  auxiliary  life  are  many  and  varied,  but  the  train 


ing  to  be  had  from  participation  in  them  is  second  only  to 
that  obtained  from  pursuing  the  course  laid  down  in  the 
curriculum.  As  far  as  one  has  time  and  opportunity,  with 
due  consideration  for  the  demands  of  his  studies,  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  find  himself  greatly  benefitted  by  entering  into 
the  various  activities  of  this  auxiliary  college  life.  There 
is  the  Student  Body,  there  are  musical  organizations,  class 
societies,  athletic  units;  there  are  social  recreations,  there 
will  be  companionships  and  friendships  formed.  All  these 
influences  may  be  allowed  to  act  and  react  with  immense 
advantage  to  the  student  who  makes  the  right  use  of  them. 

Companionship  is  an  important  thing.  Choose  care¬ 
fully  your  intimate  associates,  your  room-mates  and  close 
friends. 

Your  places  and  methods  of  social  recreation  and  diver¬ 
sion  need  to  be  well  considered.  As  you  value  your  charac¬ 
ter  and  good  name,  keep  away  from  the  saloon,  the  dance  hall, 
and  the  house  of  evil  resort.  They  can  do  you  naught  but 
harm. 

The  student  will  not  be  fair  to  himself  who  does  not  get 
in  touch  with  those  influences  which  minister  to  the  soul's  re¬ 
ligious  needs.  For  the  first  time  inthehistory  of  the  College 
a  definitely  organized  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity  pro¬ 
vides  opportunity  for  worship  and  other  religious  expression. 
The  College  Church,  located  on  Mission  property  adjoining 
the  College  campus,  was  dedicated  last  March.  Here  Bible 
elasses,  Sunday  School  and  preaching  services  are  conducted 
every  week;  Bible  class  Saturday  evening  at  8:00  o'clock, 
Sunday  School  at  8:00  Sunday  morning,  followed  by  the 


preaching  service  at  9:00.  These  meetings  and  services 
are  open  to  all,  and  every  student  and  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  College  community,  of  whatever  faith  or  creed, 
is  earnestly  invited  to  make  this  his  church  home.  This  is 
our  Father’s  House. 

The  privileges  of  the  Library  and  Heading  Room,  main¬ 
tained  in  connection  with  the  church  and  open  each  even¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  Saturday  afternoons  and  all  Sunday,  and 
all  other  features  which  may  be  introduced,  are  extended 
to  all  upon  a  basis  of  perfect  equality.  Many  things  which 
cannot  now  be  definitely  mentioned  will  be  found  to  minister 
to  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  all  who  frequent  this  place. 

The  meeting's  of  the  Christian  Student  Vnion,  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  student  organization,  are  held  at  the  College  Church, 
the  devotional  meeting  being  conducted  every  Sunday 
afternoon  at  five  o’clock.  An  occasional  social  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  during  the  year.  The  first  of  these  events  will  be 
a  Reception  to  the  New  Students  on  Saturday 
evening,  June  23.  The  occasion  will  be  made  notable  by 
an  address  by  the  Alcalde  of  Manila,  Dr.  Justo  Lukban. 
You  will  want  to  hear  him;  he  is  a  leading  man  of  the  New 
Era.  All  students  and  members  of  the  faculty  are  invited 
to  be  present.  Athletic  games  will  also  probably  be 
organized.  You  will  be  given  a  hearty  welcome  to  these 
meetings  and  every  young  man  in  sympathy  with  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Christian  Student  Union  is  cordial¬ 
ly  invited  to  become  a  member  and  identify  himself 
with  its  activities.  We  can  help  each  other  make  the 
most  of  our  college  life. 


HINTS 


Don’t  make  a  promise  unless  you  mean  to  fulfill  it;  but 
having-  promised,  don’t  disappoint  those  who  expect  you 
to  be  true  to  your  word. 

Don’t  make  debts;  live  on  your  allowance  from  home 
and  what  you  can  earn  here.  Debts  are  embarrassing. 

Expect  to  succeed:  you  are  then  half-way  toward 
achieved  success. 

Be  on  time  at  College  classes— also  at  church  and  Bible 
classes. 

Arrange  your  time  so  that  you  will  have  Sunday  fiee 
from  study  of  lessons,  you  will  do  more  work  and  better 
work  in  six  days  than  in  seven.  Give  God  a  chance  in 
your  life. 

You  will  often  be  on  top  of  Mt.  Maquiling  and  occa¬ 
sionally  on  Banajao;  you  will  also  find  spii  itual  mountain- 
top  experiences  as  you  meet  God  in  the  house  of  worship. 

Help  the  other  fellow  as  you  go  along;  you  may  find 
yourself  in  need  of  help  some  day. 

“We  are  laborers.” 

“We  are  laborers  together.” 

“We  are  laborers  together  with  God." 


PERSONAL  LETTER  NO.  5 
From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  K.  Wright. 


Christian  Literature  Society, 

143  North  Szechuen  Road,  Shanghai,  China. 

January  i,  1920. 

This  is  the  second  Happy  New  Year  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  wishing  you  in  the  course  of  these  letters.  Just  as  last  year,  I 
havT celebrated  the  day  with  27  holes  of  golf,  and  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  score  was  a  little  better  than  it  was  then  We  look  back 
on  a  year  full  of  new  experiences  which  came  naturally  m  a  new 
environment.  We  cannot  say  that  life  was  fuller  or  busier  or 
happier  or  more  varied  and  useful  than  it  was  in  Ningpo ;  but  it 
has  been  different  from  life  there  and  the  whole  effect  has  been  to 
make  us  younger  ;  indeed  it  would  surprise  you  to  see  what  a  gay 
fresh  young  thing  the  Lady  is  getting  to  be  Hugh  will  soon 
reach  her  in  height  and  then  I  expect  they  will  be  taken  for  twins. 

Sneaking  for  the  last  three  months,  we  have  had  fairly  good 
health  There  was  an  epidemic  of  mumps  m  the  American  School, 
about  a  fourth  of  all  the  pupils  being  affected,  and  Hugh  among 
them  Quarantine  lasts  longer  than  when  we  were  young,  and  he 
was  held  up  for  three  weeks  and  a  half.  We  know  now  what  he 
would  look  like  in  the  face  if  he  had  been  a  fat  boy,  which 
he  certainly  is  not.  Have  I  told  you  that  his  nickname  at  school, 
given  him  the  first  day,  is  “ Peanut” ?-he  is  about  the  smalles 
boy  in  his  class.  But  he  is  now  hard  at  football,  both  soccer  and 
American,  as  though  he  had  never  been  sick  and  never  would  be. 

I  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  develop  a  bad  nerve  in  one  arm, 
that  kept  me  from  exercise  for  a  month,  even  walking  being  pain¬ 
ful  It  was  something  like  neuritis,  but  yet  did  not  act  like  really 
orthodox  neuritis:  the  doctor  tried  to  look  wise  about  it  and 
didn’t  succeed  very  well;  my  teeth  were  X-rayed,  with  no  result, 
and  the  arm  is  now  progressing  so  that  I  can  play  golf  when  it  is 
not  very  cold.  If  it  will  heal  up  properly,  I  shall  forgive  it  for  not 
revealing  the  scientific  name  of  its  difficulty. 

Speaking  of  football  reminds  me  that  I  was  able  to  take  Hugh 
to  see  the  real  thing  on  Thanksgiving  day,  for  we  had  a  game  be- 
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tween  the  sailors  in  port  and  former  college  players  of  the  town. 
The  town  was  successful,  6-o;  they  had  some  really  unusual  men, 
and  their  former  training  and  their  skill  overbalanced  the  superior 
physical  condition  of  the  sailors;  if  the  game  had  been  longer, 
the  latter  might  have  won.  The  L,ady  has  long  had  it  in  her 
mind  to  do  something  for  the  sailor  boys  from  America  in  port, 
and  so  we  recently  had  some  of  them  for  supper  and  to  spend  the 
evening.  One  boy  on  one  occasion  and  three  on  another.  Some 
of  them  had  not  been  inside  a  home  for  three  years,  and  every  one 
was  expecting  to  leave  the  navy  as  soon  as  his  term  expired.  I 
cannot  say  I  blame  them,  for  it  must  be  a  homesick  business  to  be 
a  sailor. 

The  financial  situation  out  here  is  in  some  ways  better  than  at 
home  and  in  some  ways  worse.  The  H.  C.  of  L.  of  course  hits 
anyone  anywhere  just  now.  The  price  of  silver  has  been  some¬ 
thing  frightful  and  makes  us  wonder  how  the  mission  boards  are 
going  to  carry  on.  Not  long  ago  the  American  dollar  that  always 
used  to  be  worth  over  two  Mexicans  brought  less  than  seventy 
cents  Mexican.  It  is  a  little  better  than  that  now,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  get  up  so  that  the  two  dollars  will  be  even  soon,  but  it 
is  a  long  look  to  the  old  price.  Soft  coal  threatened  to  cost  over 
$20.00  a  ton  and  hard  about  $30.00  ;  the  latter  price  holds  good,  but 
a  cheaper  grade  of  soft  coal  is  now  on  the  market  at  $13.00,  that 
does  very  well.  Our  other  chief  complaint  is  that  the  mails  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  very  bad  indeed,  and  one  can  never  be  sure  of  receiving 
one’s  papers  and  magazines.  We  have  lost  more  of  these  in  the 
past  year  than  in  all  our  lives  previously;  we  write  to  the  papers 
concerned  and  then  it  is  usually  all  right  for  a  time  and  then  goes 
bad  again.  Whether  the  whole  fault  is  with  Uncle  Sam  we  cannot 
say,  but  things  are  in  a  bad  way.  A  year  ago  we  were  losing 
letters  as  well,  but  that  seems  to  have  stopped. 

The  year  has  seen  a  number  of  home  ties  broken,  and  the  last 
of  these  has  been  the  sale  of  the  Pulaski  house.  It  would  be 
harder  if  I  had  not  always  been  such  a  wanderer;  and  yet  that 
seemed  so  much  like  a  real  home  that  I  feel  lost  when  I  think  that 
it  is  gone.  We  both  hope  to  live  and  die  and  be  buried  in  China; 
but  we  hope  never  to  be  like  some  whom  we  have  seen,  who  have 
been  continuously  away  from  America  tor  so  long  that  they  have 
lost  the  desire  to  return  and  visit.  That  we  cannot  imagine 
happening  to  us. 


Shanghai  has  been  quite  as  musical  this  winter  as  it  was 
a  vear  ago,  but  so  many  duties  have  called  us  that  we  have  not 
heard  as  much  yet  as  we  did  then;  but  the  winter  is  still  young. 
We  have  attended  a  fine  concert,  and  heard  Beethoven  s  Fif  h 
Symphony  very  well  done  indeed;  they  could  not  muster  the 
volume  of  sound  available  in  New  York,  but  the  execution  was 
excellent;  and  since  I  had  not  heard  the  music  for  some  twenty 
years,  I  was  not  very  critical.  The  choir  of  Union  Church  did  . 
good  part  of  the  Messiah  the  Sunday  evening  before  Christmas, 
and  we  enjoyed  that  greatly. 

lust  about  Christmas  time  the  Chinese  were  greatly  excited 
by  a  report  of  planetary  disturbance  published  m  the  papeis, 
purporting  to  come  from  an  astronomer  in  California.  Some 
expected  the  end  of  the  world  and  were  very  much  disturbed 
indeed;  such  a  report  always  shakes  things  up  here,  and  the  fact 
that  nothing  of  any  note  happened  at  the  time  it  was  expected  will 
not  prevent  them  from  getting  wrought  up  again,  when  a  chance 
occurs  The  tendency  in  the  Chinese  Church  to  be  pre-millinarian, 
to  fix  a  date  for  the  return  of  Christ,  and  to  expect  it  to  be  soon 
has  been  most  marked  for  many  years,  and  is  due  not  more  to  a 
study  of  the  Bible,  than  to  a  natural  readiness  to  believe  such 
interpretation  and  to  the  diligence  with  which  those  among  the 
missionaries  who  do  hold  such  views  spread  them.  I  expect  that 
as  the  level  of  general  education  rises,  this  tendency  will  lose  some 
of  its  strength. 

We  have  had  clear  cold  weather  for  Christmas  and  New 
Year  Christmas  dinner  we  ate  with  our  friends  the  Coulings, 
Mr  Couling,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  being  equal  to  appearing, 
for' he  has  been  seriously  ill ;  but  he  was  getting  better,  and  we  all 
enjoyed  the  evening  there  for  Hugh  was  included  in  the  1  v 
tionfand,  as  we  didn’t  get  home  till  morning,  it  was  quite  the 
latest  that  he  had  ever  been  up. 

The  Lady  has  been  enjoying  herself  a  great  deal  this  fall  in 
the  literarv  department  of  her  Woman  s  Club.  They  have  been 
oiuHvino-  Chinese  art,  and  part  of  the  study  has  been  in  the  form 
of  vUitingfine  art  collections  in  Shanghai.  First  she  saw  he 
bronzes  and  antiques  in  the  Jesuit  collection  at  Sicawei,  under  the 
jf0",;*.  ,,f  father  Beck  A  large  part  of  the  Orphanage  and 
work-shop0 there  has  since  been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  fortunately 
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the  valuable  collections  of  Chinese  art  were  saved.  Next  they 
visited  the  pottery  and  porcelain  collection  of  H.E  Tang  Shao-yi, 
of  which  we  had  had  a  glimpse  last  spring.  Then  the  collection 
of  H.E.  Shen  Tun-ho,  part  of  which  won  the  Grand  Prize  at  the 
Panama  Exposition.  Then  the  collection  (which  included  rugs) 
of  the  Danish  Consul,  Mr.  Raaschou.  Finally  the  collection  of 
another  Dane,  Mr.  Iwan  Dolgoroukoff.  Here,  from  all  that  I  can 
learn,  the  Lady  was  quite  the  belle  of  the  ball ;  some  of  the  ladies 
have  assured  me  that  none  of  them  was  in  it,  and  that  the 
attention  he  paid  to  her  in  showing  his  treasures  would  surely 
have  made  me  jealous,  if  I  had  been  there.  He  wrote  her  later 
that  she  reminded  him  strongly  of  a  lady  he  had  known  when  a 
boy;  and  then  it  so  happened  that  his  Chinese  assistant  was  a 
Ningpo  man,  and  she  was  the  only  one  in  the  party  who  could 
speak  the  dialect,  and  that  pleased  him  greatlv.  By  this  time, 
while  she  is  inclined  to  hide  her  light,  she  can  be  quite  learned 
about  sang  de  bceuf,  famille  verte,  cobalt  blue,  and  celadon, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  as  well  as  the  dynastic  periods,  and  I  have 
profited  greatly  by  her  descriptions,  and  have  wished  several 
times  that  mere  men  might  be  admitted  to  behold  these  wonders. 

To  turn  to  more  serious  considerations,  we  have  to  report 
that  work  has  gone  on  steadily,  mostly  according  to  program. 
The  meetings  which  the  Lady  regularly  conducts  have  continued. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  entertaining  of  delegates,  of  one 
kind  or  another  (for  Shanghai  is  not  only  the  New  York,  but  also 
the  Atlantic  City,  of  China,  and  it  is  a  poor  month  when  some 
missionary  convention  is  not  in  session),  and  she  has  periodic 
struggles  with  Chinese  workmen  who  may  be  repairing  or  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  house,  or  installing  new  furniture.  If  she  lives  long 
enough,  it  is  certain  that  every  Chinese  artisan  in  Shanghai  will 
come  to  know  that  she  is  very  particular,  and  that  until  work  is 
done  right  in  her  house,  it  isn’t  done  at  all.  Just  as  I  am  writing 
there  comes  a  note  for  her, — “Dear  Mrs.  Wright,  Will  you 
kindly  furnish  a  cake  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  at  the 
reception  on  Saturday  to  etc.,  etc.”  Such  is  Shanghai  life  for  a 
housekeeping  person. 

My  translation  work  goes  on  day  by  day.  I  have  finished 
“Money  the  Acid  Test,”  and  the  MS.  is  now  awaiting  the 
approval  of  the  Publications  Committee  of  the  C.  L  S.  I  have 
begun  translating  Hibben’s  “  Problems  of  Philosophy,”  to  be 
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used  first  as  the  basis  of  some  lectures  on  the  subject  to  a  body  of 
students  of  religion  and  philosophy  in  Hangchow ;  they  have  a 
study  of  this  sort  once  a  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  -  •  c. • 
Later  the  lectures  will  be  published.  Not  a  little  of  my  time  this 
fall  has  been  used  in  trying  to  get  the  mission  authorities  more 
interested  in  literary  missions.  The  China  Council  which  trans¬ 
ferred  me  to  this  work  was  interested,  but  the  personnel  of  that 
body  has  changed ;  there  is  a  new  Pharaoh  that  knew  not  Joseph 
and  they  are  now  so  luke-warm  that  it  is  pulling  teeth  to  get  them 
even  to  recommend  to  the  Board  that  more  financial  support  be 
given  to  this  form  of  the  work.  The  report  on  literature  in  their 
last  minutes  was  so  Laodicean,  that  I  felt  I  must  get  busy,  i 
prepared  and  sent  to  their  Ad-interim  Committee  a  strong  state¬ 
ment  of  the  needs  and  proper  demands  of  the  work,  as  i  saw 
them,  and  vigorous  criticism  of  their  indifference.  1  have  had 
very  good  letters  in  reply;  but  the  same  thing  happened  last  year, 
and  nothing  came  of  it;  i  must  push  harder  now,  for  the  time 
for  study  and  preparation  for  this  work  is  getting  past,  and 
I  must  have  funds.  Not  only  is  the  first  cost  of  publishing  a 
large  amount;  I  am  desirous  to  see  a  strong  department  of 
literary  missions  built  up  under  the  care  of  the  American  mission 
societies;  the  lion’s  share  of  the  workers  and  the  funds  has  been 
supplied  by  the  British  hitherto.  In  order  to  make  this  a  success, 
we  must  not  only  get  foreigners  set  aside,  we  must  train 
promising  young  Chinese.  I  have  two  or  three  young  men  in 
mind,  who  would  Le  most  useful  if  they  could  be  given  a  proper 
training  for  three  or  four  years;  so  I  am  looking  for  scholarships 
for  them.  When  I  think  what  Dr.  Timothy  Richard  was  able  to 
accomplish  with  his  British  friends,  I  am  jealous  for  my  own 
land,  and  shall  not  feel  content  until  the  American  societies  are 
doing  at  least  as  much. 


Late  in  October  I  took  a  week’s  vacation  (the  only  one  this  past 
year)  attending  presbytery  and  visiting  friends  in  Ningpo.  The 
presbyters  expressed  their  appreciation  of  my  coming  by  electing 
me  moderator.  We  had  a  very  happy  meeting ;  no  sign  of  a  dispute ; 
two  young  licentiates  ordained  evangelists;  good  reports  of  the 
progress  of  the  church.  After  that  I  spent  two  days  with  our  friends 
the  Smiths  in  Yuyao,  climbing  hills  in  the  neighborhood,  and  taking 
photographs  and  visiting  the  ancestral  temple  of  the  philosopher 
Wang  Yang-ming,  who  was  a  native  of  Yuyao.  Boon  after 
returning  to  Shanghai  came  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Christian 
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Literature  Society,  in  which  the  work  of  the  year  was  reviewed 
and  an  appeal  was  launched  for  a  fund  in  memory  of  Timothy 
Richard.  This  was  my  first  annual  meeting  since  joining  the 
Society  and  according  to  old  custom  I  had  therefore  the  honor 
of  making  one  of  the  speeches  More  recently  I  have  been 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Shanghai 
American  School,  representing  my  mission.  Plans  are  now  on 
foot  and  money  is  being  raised  for  a  permanent  plant  for  the 
school,  and  a  share  in  its  management  by  the  business  community 
of  Shanghai;  hitherto  it  has  been  run  by  a  Board  representing 
some  six  or  eight  contributing  missions.  There  are  about  ioo 
pupils  at  present;  about  half  of  these  are  boarders,  who  are 
admitted  at  the  age  of  eight.  There  are  twenty  teachers,  not  all 
of  them  full  time.  The  course  is  from  primary  up  through  hich 
school.  Altogether  we  are  proud  of  the  institution ;  but  it  badly 
needs  its  own  plant.  Again  the  matter  of  comparison  presses ;  the 
British,  French,  and  Japanese  have  their  own  schools;  Americans 
increase  in  numbers  in  this  region  every  year,  so  we  must  have 
one  fully  equipped.  It  will  be  an  unspeakable  boon  to  parents ;  i 
could  harrow  your  hearts,  if  there  were  space  for  it,  with  tales  of 
the  separation  of  parents  and  children  in  the  last  generation, 
because  unscreened  houses  caused  sickness,  and  because  there 
were  not  proper  preparatory  schools  for  American  colleges. 


As  you  may  well  believe,  our  absorption  in  a  new  scene  and  a 
new  work  is  not  such  that  we  forget  the  old.  We  have  frequent 
letters  from  old  friends,  and  frequent  visits.  I  have  had  the 
recent  pleasure  of  securing  as  my  “writer’  (that  is,  the  man  who 
is  to  be  responsible  for  the  Chinese  dress  in  which  my  work 
appears)  an  old  friend  and  former  co-worker  in  Ningpo,  the  Bev. 
Chen  Ching-yung,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a  teacher  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Nanking  Theological  Seminary.  _  Various 
circumstances  made  him  think  it  wise  to  leave  the  Seminary,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  the  C.  L.  S.  was  able  to  find  most  of  the  funds 
needed  for  his  salary  with  me.  My  old  pupils  frequently  write  or 
come  to  see  me.  A  characteristic  letter  from  one  of  them  whom 
we  helped  to  get  his  high  school  education  came  in  not  long  ago, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  part  of  it  with  you.  He  says: 


“I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you  with  my  aim  of  the  life  work. 
Last  week  I  determined  that  I  should  offer  myself  to  serve 
God.  Before  that  time  I  had  been  very  trouble  in  my  mind  for 


choosing  my  life  business ;  sometimes  because  of  the  outside 
temptation  and  my  own  thoughts  of  flesh.  But  now  I  really 
purpose  to  do  the  divine  work,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  I  have  gained  the  God’s  grace  more  than  others. 

2.  Other  business  is  not  only  hard  to  make  the  advance 
of  the  nation  quicker,  but  also  easy  to  decrease  my 
qualification. 

3.  To  transform  the  people’s  heart  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  other  way. 

4  There  is  no  more  member  in  our  1919  class  who  will 
do  this  work.” 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  he  has  summarized  in  rather  thorough 
fashion  the  obligation  to  preach  the  Gospel.  His  reasoning  is 
good,  even  if  his  English  wants  a  bit  of  polishing.  He  goes  on 
to  say,  “  I  hope  to  study  in  the  Nanking  Divine  College  next  fall 
term.”  Query :  Would  some  theological  seminaries  wince  a  bit, 
if  they  were  called  Divine  Colleges?  Literal  translation  some¬ 
times  pushes  a  probe  deep. 

In  this  letter,  unlike  those  that  went  before  it,  Japan  has  been 
conspicuous  for  its  absence.  The  fact  is,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
say.  The  Foochow  brawl  is  like  all  the  other  troubles,  except 
for  details.  Day  by  day  the  tale  of  Korean  horrors  grows,  and 
makes  the  Germans  ashamed  of  their  pupils,  the  Japanese.  A 
few  indications  come  to  us  of  the  struggle  beneath  the  surface  in 
Japan  to  rise  to  better  things.  I  have  not  lost  faith  that  it  will  be 
successful,  but  the  time  is  long,  and  in  the  meantime  the  blood  of 
the  oppressed  cries  to  heaven  against  the  brutality  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Until  the  policy  in  Korea  and  the  attitude  toward  the 
mainland  of  Asia  are  completely  changed,  Japan  cannot  hope  to  be 
respected  or  believed  by  democratic  peoples. 

A  splendid  big  mail  has  come  in  as  I  write;  letters  from 
Austin  Patterson  and  John  Davidson  (makes  me  feel  young 
again),  and  Theodora  (makes  me  feel  both  young  and  gleeful), 
and  others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  of  which  will  be 
answered  most  promptly.  Happy  New  Year  to  you  all  again,  and 
don’t  forget  that  the  motto  of  these  letters  is 

R.  S.  V.  P. 


paragraphs  4  &  5,  page  11  -  56 th  annual  report. 


*»  That  eithor  the  Committee  or  the  Board  is  free  to  send 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  other  in  each  special  case  any 
acceptod  missionary  candidate  to  any  field  occupied  by  the 
other-  supporting  him  and  any  such  share  of  the  work  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  mission  to  which  he  is  sent  and  with  which  he 
cooperates,  the  missionary  to  work  under  direction  of  and  in  full 
cooperation  with  the  mission  already  established,  the  Committee  and 
the  Board  reserving  the  right  to  confer  with  the  missions  before 
final  action,  if  deemed  best. 

That  the  conference  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Committee 
and  the  Board  will  request  of  their  missionaries  wherever  located  to 
reoort  from  time  to  time  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  cooperation." 


THE 
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SATURDAY,  11  OCTOBER,  1913. 


&  CONFUCIAN  PETITION. 


i  good  deal  has  been  heard  lately 
,bout  the  proposal  to  set  up  Con- 
ucianism  as  the  State  Religion  of 
he  new  Republic.  The  matter  has 
jeen  discussed  in  many  of  the 
vernacular  newspapers,  and  opinions 
rave  been  advanced  on  both  sides, 
lupported  by  long  array  of  argu¬ 
ment,  from  first  principles  and  from 
historical  examples.  The  question 
has  formed  the  subject  of  more  than 
one  discussion  in  the  Committee  for 
Drafting  the  Constitution,  where 
they  have  certainly  been  getuti, 
back  to  first  principles,  for  they 
have  been  discussing  first  of  all  the 
question  whether  Confucianism  is  a 
religion  at  all.  The  discussion  which, 
significantly  enough,  is  described 
as  being  very  heated,  arose  out  of 
a  petition  that  had  been  received  by 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
lad  been  passed  on  to  the  Constitu 
ion  Committee  for  its  consideration, 
f  he  text  of  this  petition  has  appeared 
n  a  number  of  the  Chinese  news- 
lapers,  and  a  short  examination  of 
ts  contents  is  not  without  interest. 

The  petition  starts  off  by  telling 
is  that  the  foundations  of  the  State 
ire  morality,  and  that  morality  is 
mly  to  be  secured  through  some 
Eorm  of  religion.  Then  we  have  a 
brief  history  of  the  development  of 
the  Confucian  cult  in  China.  We  are 
told  how'  in  the  reign  of  HuaN  TsUN( 
Confucius  was  raised  to  the  ran|l 
of  a  Prince  and  began  to  tak 
first  place  in  the  temples  dedicatee 
to  him.  We  are  also  reminded 
that  the  status  of  MENCIUS,  together 

with  the  images  of  Han  Yu  and 
Yang  Hiung,  were  A.  D.  1085, 
admitted  to  the  temples  of  Con¬ 
fucius  ;  and  so  on.  Then  we  are 
told  that  in  China  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  are  Con- 
fucionists,  and  that  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  Buddhists  and  Taoists, 
so  that  the  establishment  by  law  of 
Confucianism  as  the  State  Religion 
of  the  country  w'ould  but  be  the 
conversion  of  a  simple  fact  into  a 
written  statement  for  public 
guidance.  The  attitude  of  the  State 
towards  religion,  we  are  told,  may 
be  either  active  or  passive,  or.  both 
at  the  same  time.  The  establish- 
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,  Stato  carries  its  activity  to  ex  tei  . 

Tile  toleration  of  eveiy 

passive  attitude  of  the  State  towards 
£. ;  and  this  may  be  earned 
too  far,  as  where  religious  ideas  of  a 
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advocated  by  the  petitioners,  is  to 
adopt  Confucianism  as  the  establish- 
ed  religion  of  the  State,  theieby 
shewing  an  active  interest  in  the 
propagation  of  moral  principles,  bu 
at  the  same  time  to  tolerate  tho 
practice  of  other  faiths  by  those 
who  desire  to  follow  them. 

The  petition  then  proceeds  to 
shew  from  the  Chinese  classics, .  and 
from  the  examples  of  foreign  nations, 
that  the  really  sound  principle  is  the 
establishment  of  a  State  religion  ot 
some  kind.  It  is  probable  that  a 
Chinese  scholar,  thoroughly  veri.ed 
in  the  Chinese  classics,  could  prove 
any  proposition  lie  liked  from  the 
classics.  Woman  suffrage,  ant  - 
vivisection,  the  sour -milk  cure  and 
even  the  procedure  of  the  Mixed 
Court  could  be  defended  from  the 
classics,  by  one  thoroughly  versed 
in  them.  It  is  from  “The  Book  of 
Rites"  that  the  petitioners  take 
the  classical  argument  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  religion. 

Cultivate  your  Religion,  but  do 
not  change'  your  customs  and 
manners.  Improve  your  admimsti- 
ation,  but  do  no  not  change^  that 
which  already  is  fitting."  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  argument  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  religion,  say 
the  petitioners,  is  this :  the  in¬ 
junction  to  cultivate  religion  and  to 
improve  the  administration  im¬ 
plies  that  there  should  be  a  State 
religion  to  be  cultivated,  and  that 
that  cultivation  should  be  the  work 
of  the  administration  ;  whilst  the 
injunction  not  to  change  manners  and 
customs,  or  those  things  that  aie 
already  fitting,  implies  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  manners  and  customs  already 
in  vogue  should  be  respected,  and 
fche  custom  hitherto  has  been-for 
the  people  to  be  at  liberty  to  wor¬ 
ship  as  they  chose.  From  this 
simple  and  unpretentious  passage, 
by  an  equally  simple  and  un¬ 
pretentious  exegetical  process, .  the 
petitioners  derive  the  whole  fabric  of 
a  State-supported,  State-favoured, 
State-endowed  ecclesiastical  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  after  the  constitutional 
laws  of  eleven  foreign  countries, 
including  Chile,  Luxemburg, 
Argentina  and  Turkey,  have  been 
examined  with  respect  to  their  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  religion,  the  argument  takes  a 
new  turn.  If  the  State  neglect  to 
establish  a  State  religion  the  _  people 
will  soon  understand  that  religion  is 
a  thing  that  does  not  count,  and 
State  neglect  will  lead  to  the  decay 
of  personal  religion  and  ultimately 
to  its  destruction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  adoption  of  an  established 
form  of  religion  will  put  an  end  to 
inter-sectual  strife.  Our  petitioners 
have  surely  never  heard  of  W ales  : 
the  State  definitely  estab- 
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lishes  one  religion  then  there  can¬ 
not  he  any  quarrelling  for  first  place. 
It  is  understood  of  course  that  in 
establishing  State  religion  the 
Government  will  establish  that  hav¬ 
ing  the  greatest  number  of  followers, 
thus  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
many,  and  by  leaving  liberty  to  the 
non-conformists  satisfying  also  the 
aspirations  of  the  minority.  Finally, 
the  re-establishment  of  the  religious 
influence  is  highly  necessary  at  the 
present  time,  for  fanaticism  has 
seized  the  radicals  and  terror  has 
overcame  the  conservatives,  so  that 
all  need  to  he  restored  to  a  proper 
frame  of  mind.  This  can  ouly  he 
done  by  insisting  upon  moral 
.principles,  and  moral  principles  can 
only  be  enforced  by  the  adoption  of 
a  State  religion,  which  shall  be 
Confucianism.  Quod  est  Faciendum ! 


Technical  and  Trade  Education 


ONE  of  Chile’s  prides  has  been  its  ad¬ 
vancement  of  popular  education,  which 
has  given  us  one  of  the  highest  averages 
of  educated  citizenry  in  Latin  America.  1  his 
average  entitles  us  to  expect  for  the  near  future 
a  steady  development  both  in  the  political  and 
in  the  industrial  field,  as  the  primary  school 
training  has  been  made  the  starting  point  for 
these  two  main  groups  of  students:  the  college 
pupil  and  the  trade  school  pupil.  The  first  has 
given  Chile  a  youth  with  a  lively  intei est  in 
the  progress  of  science,  literature,  the  arts  and 
philosophy,  whereas  the  commercial  and  the 
trade  schools  are  furnishing  skilled  labor  and 
technical  men  to  our  increasing  industrial  and 
mercantile  activities. 

While  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
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chine ry,  but  rather  the  wise  distribution  of  the 
energies  of  a  nation  into  the  various  channels 
of  speculative  and  practical  knowledge. 

Coming  down  to  it,  dexterity  and  intelligence 
are  not  confined  to  a  race  or  a  group  of  peo¬ 
ples.  All  peoples  have  more  or  less  pronounced 
the  capacity  to  learn  a  trade,  to  conduct  a  ma¬ 
chine  or  control  a  modern  mechanic  con¬ 
trivance  with  the  necessary  speed  and  accuracy. 
It  is  only  in  the  value  of  their  opportunities  that 
some  differ  from  the  others,  and  in  the  way 
they  make  use  of  these  opportunities. 

The  Chileans  have  given  industrial  training 
a  great  amount  of  their  effort  and  resources  in 
the  past,  and  are  planning  to  carry  it  further 
in  the  near  future.  Beginning  with  our  pri¬ 
mary  public  school,  the  boys  or  girls  are  taught 
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back  with  an  added  zest  for  making  a  place 
for  themselves  far  from  the  time-honored 
lawyer’s  office  or  the  Government  job.  Many 
of  these  shining  names,  heretofore  only  lent  to 
the  wine-making  industries,  are  now  ennobling 
more  democratic  activities,  such  as  automobile 
sales  offices  and  garages,  real  estate,  small  fac¬ 
tories  and  shops. 

A  wide-awake,  ambitious  middle-class  is  forc¬ 
ing  the  scions  of  the  old  first-families  to  meet 
the  competition  on  present-day  ground.  And 
since  the  old  liberal  professions  are  consider¬ 
ably  overcrowded,  and  since  the  old  fortunes 
look  as  nothing  before  the  really  huge  wealth 
amassed  by  the  new  rich  in  mines  and  cattle 
and  land  speculation,  there  is  no  other  thing 
to  do  but  girdle  the  loins  of  the  descendants  of 
the  illustrious  clans  and  prepare  them  for  a 
trade  or  one  of  the  technical  callings.  These 
Chileans  seem  perfectly  aware  of  the  mockery 
involved  in  the  celebration  of  the  stupendous 
natural  wealth  of  the  New  World  a  wealth 
that  while  undeveloped  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreigner  is  of  no  more  benefit  to  the  native 
than  the  proverbial  string  of  pearls  to  the  lost 
Arab  dying  of  thirst  in  the  Sahara. 
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The  light-headed  jingo  jumps  from  this  right 
onto  the  conclusion  that  leaving  the  national  re¬ 
sources  untouched  is  preferable  to  foreign  ex¬ 
ploitation.  Only  the  intelligent  patriot  seems 
inclined  to  a  reasonable  partnership,  in  which 
the  native  should  be  made  more  and  more  of  an 
active  participant  in  the  development  of  the 
industrial  possibilities  of  his  own  soil,  by  sup¬ 
plementing  the  help  of  outside  capital  and 
initiative  writh  his  well-trained  personal  serv¬ 
ices,  and  in  this  the  Chileans  are  forging  ahead, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  show  more  and 
more  of  their  well-known  pluck  for  holding 
their  own  in  any  field. 

A  practical  way  to  this  end  appears  in  the 
suggestion  of  discouraging  the  Chilean  youth 
from  their  hitherto  favorite  sport  of  law  read¬ 
ing.  Whether  a  fee  for  the  University  course 
or  the  tightening  of  the  requirements  for  final 
examinations  would  be  the  more  adequate 
means  to  that  end,  this  is  not  the  place  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  The  really  important  symptom  to  register 
here  is  the  turning  of  the  Chileans  away  from 
the  unproductive  professions  toward  those 
where  a  big  reward  is  waiting  for  them  and  for 
the  country — our  country. 
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President  Y.  C.  Yang 
At  The  Memphis  Conference 

THE  PRESENCE  of  the  new  President  of  Soochow 
University,  Y.  C.  Yang,  in  the  program  of  the  first 
International  Missionary  Conference  at  Memphis  was 
itself  an  event,  and  his  message  striking.  Mr.  Yang  is  a  sec¬ 
ond  generation  Christian.  When  this  editor  was  in  Sun- 
kiang  in  1919,  he  was  entertained  for  lunch  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  Yang’s  father,  Dr.  Yang,  a  fine  Christian  doctor,  a  Bible 
student,  and  at  that  time  teacher  in  our  Bible  School.  At 
the  table  were  Mrs.  Yang,  a  splendid  Christian  matron,  and 
one  daughter  who  had  been  educated  in  Mount  Holyoke.  An¬ 
other  daughter  had  been  educated  in  America,  and  had  re¬ 
turned  to  China,  while  a  thi'rd  daughter  was  still  in  school  in 
America.  The  one  son,  we  were  told,  was  connected  with  the 
Chinese  Legation  in  Washington,  and  taking  his  law  course 
in  Georgetown  University.  When  a  Chinese  lawyer  was  needed 
to  head  our  Law  Department  in  Soochow  University,  this 
young  man,  who  was  himself  an  alumnus  of  Soochow,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  take  this  position.  He  did  not  see  his  wav  clear  to 
give  up  his  diplomatic  service  and  law,  and  declined;  but 
later,  when  conditions  had  changed,  and  it  was  found  wise  to 
call  a  Chinese  to  the  presidency  of  the  University,  President 
Nance  turned  to  this  young  man  as  his  successor,  and  he  was 
called  to  the  headship  of  our  big  school  in  China.  And  so, 
when  we  were  planning  the  program  for  Memphis,  and  were 
thinking  of  nationals  from  abroad,  one  of  the  first  men  thought 
of  was  this  splendid  young  Chinese  leader  and  second  genera¬ 
tion  Christian.  It  was  felt  that  his  message  to  the  Conference 
would  be  invaluable  to  us,  and  the  backing  of  a  Church  such  as 
he  would  find  in  the  Memphis  Conference  would  be  greatly 
heartening  for  the  big  task  ahead  of  him  as  the  head  of  Soo¬ 
chow  University. 

Mr.  Yang  came  to  the  platform  with  the  ease  of  a  diplo¬ 
mat,  speaking  with  a  voice  as  winsome  as  a  woman  s,  and 
with  a  fluency  in  the  use  of  English  that  might  have  been  the 
envy  of  almost  any  speaker  in  the  Conference.  He  told  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  China,  the  rapid  and  revolutionary  changes  that 
had  taken  place:  "Institutions  that  have  stood  for  centuries 
are  now  being  attacked.  Everything,  as  it  were,  stands  forth 
with  a  big  question  mark,  and  has  to  plead  for  its  own  exist¬ 
ence  and  justify  its  own  position  in  society  .  .  .  This  is  the 
most  critical  period  in  Chinese  national  development,  full  of 
wonderful  possibilities,  but  also  fraught  with  grave  dangers. 
.  Whether  China  becomes  Christian  or  not  will  not  only 


make  all  the  world  of  difference  to  herself,  but  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  at  least,  it  will  make  a  wor  o 
difference.  .  .  .  Nobody  except  one  who  deliberately  chooses 
to  be  blinded  by  prejudice  would  deny  the  fact  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  development  o 
China,  that  Christian  ideas  are  taking  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  that  Christian  conceptions  of  morality  are  being 
accepted  as  the  highest  standard  of  conduct.  While  the  numer¬ 
ical  strength  of  Christians  in  China  only  constitutes  a  fraction 
of  a  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  China,  is  it  not  signi¬ 
ficant  that  of  the  ten  cabinet  ministers  now  running  the  coun¬ 
try,  four  of  them  at  least  are  Christians  and  known  to  be  Chris¬ 
tians?  ...  We  are  confronted  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  that 
Christianity  has  entered  the  life  of  the  Chinese  people,  and 
that  it  is  there  to  stay,  and  with  God’s  blessing  to  grow. 


"As  a  Methodist  Speaking 
To  His  Fellow-Methodists" 

VERY  CLEARLY  and  convincingly  did  President  Yang 
show  that  now  of  all  times  China  cannot  get  along  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  her  best  and  most  powerful  friend,  America, 
and  that  the  Church  in  America,  far  from  turning  over  the 
work  of  Christianization  to  the  Chinese  Church  and  coming 
out,  should  be  getting  at  this  moment  her  best  opportunity: 
"There  has  been  lately  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  responsibility  to  Chinese  Christians.  While  this  is  an 
indication  of  the  progress  and  success  of  the  work  already 
done,  and  must  gratify  those  who  have  labored  to  bring  it 
about,  let  not  this  thought  or  fact  usurp  our  attention  . 

The  field  is  so  big  that  if  you  gathered  all  the  Chinese  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  together  and  all  the  missionaries  available  and 
put  them  together,  they  can  but  form  a  small  band  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  little  corner  of  the  vast  field  waiting  for  Christian  cul¬ 
tivation.” 

With  the  straight-forwardness  of  a  special  ambassador, 
which  he  was,  and  with  the  earnestness  of  an  Old  Testament 
prophet,  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  Church  in  America,  and 
especially  as  a  Methodist  speaking  to  his  fellow-Methodists: 
"The  present  situation  and  relationship  between  the  elder 
church  and  the  young  church  can  be  illustrated  by  a  little 
story.  A  child  stands  on  the  corner  of  a  busy  street.  A  man 
comes  along  and  leads  him  across  the  street.  Half  way  over, 
the  child  turns  to  the  man  and  says,  'My  elderly  brother,  you 
have  been  mighty  kind  to  me.  But  for  your  assistance  I  would 


have  been  lost  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  midst  of  traffic  con¬ 
fusion.' 

'The  man  replies,  'I  am  glad  you  appreciate  and  realize  the 
situation.  Now,  watch  your  step,  be  careful,  and  cross  it 
without  being  over-run  by  the  rushing  automobile  or  street¬ 
car.' 

With  that  he  bids  him  godspeed  and  drops  him.  If  that 
seems  to  leave  something  to  be  desired,  let  us  change  the 
scene  a  little  bit  and  make  the  man  say,  'My  young  friend, 
this  is  not  a  time  for  talk.  Give  me  your  hand  and  let  us  get 
across  the  street  first.’ 

"My  fellow-Christians,  in  saying  this  I  am  not  saying  it  as 
a  Chinese  appealing  for  American  sympathy,  much  as  I  know 
the  generosity  of  your  heart  and  the  nobleness  of  your  spirit, 
which  has  won  for  your  country  greater  admiration,  greater 
respect  and  greater  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
people  than  for  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  to  you  heart  to  heart,  soul  to  soul,  and  Christian  to  his 
fellow-Christians,  with  respect  to  the  faith  which  we  all  em¬ 
brace,  and  with  regard  to  Him  whom  we  all  love,  and  for  the 
coming  of  His  kingdom  which  we  all  pray.  More  particularly, 

I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  Methodist  to  his  fellow-Methodists, 
in  the  hope  that  Methodism,  which  has  always  been  a  dynamic 
force  in  world  evangelism,  will  take  the  active  leadership  in 
claiming  China  for  Christ.” 

Dr.  Jones  Loaned  By  Us 
To  The  Northern  Church 

ISHOP  BEAUCHAMP  in  his  introduction  of  Dr.  E.  Stan¬ 
ley  Jones  in  Memphis,  expressed  appreciation  for  "the 
courtesy  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  granting  us 
in  giving  him  to  us  during  this  great  Conference.”  Dr.  Jones 
won  all  hearts,  if  they  had  not  already  been  won,  for  his  mes¬ 
sage,  when,  graciously  referring  to  the  Chairman’s  introduc¬ 
tion,  he  said: 

"Our  Chairman  did  not  know,  when  he  stated  to  you  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  loaned  the  speaker  to 
you,  that,  in  reality,  you  had  loaned  me  to  them.  The  fact  is 
that  I  started  out  as  a  Southern  Methodist.  As  a  boy  in  Sun¬ 
day  School,  I  attended  a  Southern  Methodist  Sunday  School, 
the  first  that  I  attended.  Our  family  moved  a  mile  beyond, 
where  there  was  a  Northern  Methodist  Church  and  Sunday 
School,  and  so  I  transferred  my  allegiance.  I  feel,  however, 
as  though  I  had  come  back  to  my  own  home  people.  Before  I 
am  through  tonight,  I  want  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you  as  I  would 
talk  to  my  own  home  people,  for  I  have  something  more  than 
an  address  to  make.” 

Dr.  Jones  is  neither  Southerner  nor  Northerner — better, 
perhaps,  he  is  both  Northerner  and  Southerner,  and  gives  the 
impression  that,  like  his  great  predecessor,  St.  Paul,  he  is  'all 
things  to  all  men,’  if  by  any  means  he  may  save  some. 

Bishop  Cannon 
Takes  The  Prize 

MONG  the  prizes  given  for  meritorious  and  highly  hon¬ 
orable  public  service  in  the  year  1928,  none  perhaps  has 
been  better  deserved  than  that  which  has  recently  come  to 
Bishop  Cannon  from  the  Christian  Herald  Association  of  New 
York.  A  few  days  ago,  the  press  of  the  country  carried  notice 
of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Stanley  High,  representing  the 
Christian  Herald  Association,  to  the  Bishop,  and  citing  him  to 
appear  for  signal  honors  at  a  luncheon  reception  to  be  given 
him  at  an  early  date  in  New  York  City: 


"I  have  the  honor,”  writes  Mr.  High,  “to  inform  you  that 
by  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Christian  Herald  Association 
you  have  been  selected  as  the  American  who  during  1928 
made  the  most  significant  contribution  to  religious  progress. 
This  award,  of  which  you  are  the  first  recipient,  will  be  hence¬ 
forth  an  annual  event  for  the  Christian  Herald.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose  in  making  it  to  dramatize  not  only  the  significant  events 
in  the  religious  world,  but  also  to  give  some  measure  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  them.  The 
award  itself  will  be  formally  made  to  you  at  a  dinner  in  New 
York  City,  the  date  of  which  is  yet  to  be  arranged.” 

No  special  mention  is  made  by  Mr.  High  of  Bishop  Can¬ 
non  s  service  to  the  cause  of  prohibition  in  the  recent  presi¬ 
dential  election,  but  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  his  notable  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  regard,  coming  as  the  climax  of  many  years  of  a 
unique  and  far  from  easy  service  of  his  country,  marked  Bishop 
Cannon  out  as  the  man  to  be  thus  honored  beyond  his  fellows. 

In  his  reply  to  Mr.  High,  Bishop  Cannon  says:  "I  was 
satisfied  that  our  Southern  people  would  not  commit  moral 
suicide  for  the  sake  of  a  purely  partisan  political  victory,  and 
that  they  only  needed  a  call  to  the  colors  for  the  whole  world 
to  know  their  loyalty  to  right  principles  .  .  .  No  greater  sat¬ 
isfaction  has  ever  come  to  me  than  the  recognition  by  the 
whole  country  that  when  moral  issues  are  at  stake  the  Southern 
people  will  stand  by  principle,  regardless  of  party.” 

The  award  to  Bishop  Cannon  carries  with  it  a  two  months’ 
cruise  on  the  Mediterranean,  February  14th  to  April  30th,  and 
we  are  advised  that  Bishop  Cannon  expects  to  take  this  cruise, 
which  affords  to  the  Bishop  the  opportunity  of  a  long  needed 
rest. 

A  widely  dispersed  circle  of  friends,  missionaries  in  many 
lands,  ministers  and  fellow-workers  in  the  Gospel  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  in  this  land,  will  delight 
to  see  Bishop  Cannon  thus  honored,  and  will  believe  that  it 
is  a  victory  for  righteousness  of  the  sturdy,  militant  type  so 
long  exemplified  by  Bishop  Cannon. 

Western  North  Carolina 
Holding  The  Crown 

OR  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  the  crown  of  missionary 
leadership  for  the  whole  Church  passes  from  one  Annual 
Conference  to  another.  The  offering  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  on  missionary  maintenance  this  year  is 
$61,000,  far  in  advance  of  any  other  Conference,  and  that 
Conference  takes  the  prize. 

Of  course  there  are  many  fine  factors  having  to  do  with  the 
life  and  esprit  de  corps  of  one  of  the  great  Conferences  of  the 
Church,  but  it  is  recalled  that  when  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quadrennium  it  was  proposed  in  the  Annual  Session  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  to  have  a  Missionary 
secretary  on  full  time,  it  was  opposed  by  influential  members 
of  the  Conference.  Apparently  nobody  was  unfriendly  to  the 
great  cause,  but  it  was  said  that  the  Presiding  Elders,  each  in 
his  own  District,  should  take  over  definitely  the  responsibility, 
and  these  leaders  of  the  Conference  should  lead  to  missionary 
success.  The  discussion  on  the  Conference  floor  grew  heated, 
until  the  Elders  interpreted  the  debate  as  a  challenge,  and 
agreed  to  get  squarely  under  the  missionary  business.  They 
did  that,  and  the  Districts,  probably  without  exception,  have 
gone  forward  until  at  the  end  of  1928  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  had  swept  well  into  the  lead  for  the 
whole  Church. 
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Christian  Herald  Says  800,000 
Was  Gain  in  1925,  Showing 
Revival  Despite  Clashes. 

CATHOLICS  TOTAL  16,047,914 
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Next  Largest  Denomination  Is 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  With 
4,516,806  Members. 


METHODISTS  CAIN  MOST 


Jews  Number  357,135  In  Census, 
but  These  Are  Chiefly  Family  Heads 
~8, 397, 914  Baptists  Listed. 


Nearly  47.000,000  persons  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  churches  in  this  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  census  of  The 
Christian  Hearld,  which  was  made 
public  yesterday. 

The  churches  gained  more  than  800,- 
000  members  in  1925,  the  largest  gain 
in  many  years,  according  to  the  cen¬ 
sus.  This  is  described  as  “an  ample 
harvest  of  sheaves,"  indicating  a  re¬ 
ligious  revival,  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
religious  controversies  of  the  last  year. 

According  to  the  census,  the  Cath¬ 
olics  in  this  country  number  16,047,914, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  is  the  next 
largest  denomination,  with  4,516,806 
members.  The  census  numbers  the 
members  of  Jewish  congregations  at 
357,135,  but  a  note  says  that  these  are 
chiefly  heads  of  families.  The  Cath¬ 
olics  are  credited  with  9.  gain  of  203,- 
990  during  the  year.  The  Methodists, 
including  the  South  and  North  divi¬ 
sions  and  other  variations,  have  a  total 
membership  of  8,920,190,  and  their 
gains  of  220,183  were  the  largest  re¬ 
corded  for  any  family  group  of  de¬ 
nominations. 

The  figures  are  set  forth  in  a  series 
of  census  tables,  which  differ  in  their 
manner  of  grouping  allied  sects.  One 
of  these  is  as  follows: 

Denominations,  Members.  Gains. 

Adventists  (5  bodies)  . .  140,092  4,925 

Assemblies  of  God .  50,386  324,614 

Baptists  (14  bodies)  .  8,397,914  104,396 

Brethren  (Dunkards)  (4 

bodies)  . 150,160  0,273 

Brethren  (Plymouth)  (6 

bodies)  .  13,244  - 

Brethren  (River)  (3  bodies)  5,019  277 

Buddhist  Japanese  Temple  5,639  .... 

Catholic  Apostol1c(2  bodies)  2,768  .... 

Catholic  Eastern  Orthodox 

(9  bodies)  .  729,630  2,980 

Catholic,  West’n  (3  bodies). 1C, 156, 914  203,990 

C'hristadelphlans  .  3,988  28 

Christian  Church  .  116,469  7,969 

Christian  Union  .  17,800  300 

Chutch  of  Christ  Scientist . 

Church  of  God  &  Sts.  of 

Christ  (Col.)  .  3,311  .... 

Church  of  God  (Wlnebren- 

ner)  .  28,484  1,519 

Chs.  of  God.  Gen.  Assembly  21,076  .../ 

Chs.  Living  God  (Col.)  2 

bodies)  . 5,000  1,350 

New  Jerusalem  (2  bodies)..  6, '529  3 

Church  of  Nazarene  .  59,767  4,625 

Communistic  Chs.  (2  bodies)  1 ,784  .... 

Congregational  Churches...  907.583  28,588 

Diacip.  of  Christ  (2  bodies)  1,750,399  00,403 

Evangelical  Church  .  202,992  3,000 

Evangelistic  Assns.  (15 

bodfes)  .  13*933  .... 

Evangelical  Protestant . •  1 1 ,962 

Evangelical  Synod  N.  A.  . .  305,620  l,5i>7 

Free  Christ.  Zion  (Col.)..  6.225  .... 

Friends  (4  bodies)  .  115,528  540 

Jewish  Congregations  .  3o7,l3.>  •••• 

Latter-Day  Sts.  (2  bodies)  62.1,160  1,416 

Lutheran  (IS  bodies)  . 2,o46,l-i  4-,48o 

Scand'n  Evan.  (3  bodiesj..  42,7n8  .... 

Mennonites  (12  bodies)....  80,1*3.1  _  •••• 

Methodists  (15  bodies) .  8,020,190  220,18., 

Moravians  (2  bodies)  .  2 ‘,'22?  1(00- 

Non-sectarian  Bible  Faith.  6,281  *>42 

Pentecostal  Churches  (3 

bodies)  .  „  18.641  .... 

Presbyterians  (9  bodies)  ..  2, .>61,986  61.520 

Protestant  Episcopal . 1.164,011  2o,71J 

Reformed  (3  bodies)  .  8,319 

Reformed  Episcopal  .  8.622  .... 

Salvation  Army  .  74.416  3,44,. 

American  Rescue  Workers  6,940  400 

Schwenfeldors  .  1'jjj}!’  „nn 

Social  Brethren  .  800 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture  3.000  .... 

Spiritualists  .  7o,000  18,369 

Temple  Society  .  _  -60  .... 

Unitarians  . '8,0-4  •••• 

United  Brethren  (2  bodies)  411 ,0.jG  6.80J 

Unlversalists  .  -’’O.BuO  •  ••• 

Independent  Congregations.  48,673  •  •  •  • 

Grand  total  In  1925 . 40,883.736  807,250 

Grand  total  in  1024 . IG.OiG.oOO  621,630 

In  an  interpretation  of  these  figures 
Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  compiler  of  the 
census,  said : 

"The'  Roman  bodies,  including  the 
oldest  Christian  organization,  which 
claims  St.  Peter  as  its  first  Pope,  has 
a  smaller  increase  than  usual.  Two 
things  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  ex¬ 
planation:  the  restriction  of  immigra¬ 
tion  from  countries  which  are  strongly 
Catholic,  as  Italy,  Spaii>  and  other 
Europeans  nations  and  Latin-American 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  United 
States;  second,  returns  do  not  come  in 
from  archdioceses  and  dioceses  an¬ 
nually,  but  in  some  notable  cases  only 
at  long  intervals.  Boston  has  not  sent 
in  a  new  report  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Even  New  York,  the  greatest 
of  all,  does  not  furnish  returns  an¬ 
nually.  As  the  footnotes  always  show, 
our  tables  try  to  present  prob¬ 
able  communicants  for  this  Church, 
as  the  United  States  census  used  to  do. 
These  figures  are  obtained  by  deduct¬ 
ing  15  per  cent,  from  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion,  for  unconfirmed  children  and 
others  not  admitted  to  the  communion. 
The  returns  are  from  the  Official  Cath¬ 
olic  Directory. 

"The  large  Baptist  total  of  8,398,000 
communicants  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
the  great  conventions:  the  Northern, 
the  Southern  and  the  National.  The 
last  consists  of  colored  people,  and  is 
the  largest  colored  organization  in  the 
United  States.  The  Southern  conven¬ 
tion  is  by  far  the  largest  body  in  the 
South  and  is  characterized  by  vigor¬ 
ous  growth.  The  Northern  conven¬ 
tion,  the  oldest  of  the  three,  is  also 
making  good  progress.  The  negro  or¬ 
ganization  or  organizations— there  are 
two  of  them— suffered  in  recent  years 
by  the  heavy  migration  of  colored  fam¬ 
ilies  to  Northern  cities." 


TWO  GUILTY  OF  ARSON  PLOT 


Convicted  on  Second  Trial  of  Burn¬ 
ing  Factory  to  Get  Insurance. 

Joseph  H.  Horne  of  East  Orange  and 
Michael  Mussilcer  of  Passaic  were  con¬ 
victed  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  in 
Newark  Wednesday  of  burning  the  fac¬ 
tory  of  the  Merritt  Products  Company, 
Valley  Road  and  Joyce  Street,  West 
Orange,  to  defraud  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  $87,000.  The  men  were  found 
guilty  in  June,  1924,  but  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  obtained  a  new 
trial. 

The  Merritt  factory  was  burned  on 
Jan.  6,  1924.  It  was  charged  that  the 
two  men  had  conspired  with  two  in¬ 
cendiaries  to  set  fire  to  the  building. 
Horne  was  President  of  the  concern 
and  Mussilcer  is  a  building  contractor. 
Following  their  first  conviction  they 
were  sentenced  from  two  and  one-half 
to  five  years  in  prison  and  fined  $1,000 
each. 


GOOD  FRIDAY  RITES 
IN  CITY’S  CHURCHES 


Is  A 


Devotions  in  St.  Patrick's  Will 
I  Continue  Throughout 
Today. 


SERVICES  AT  OLD  TRINITY 

Bishop  of  Colorado  Will  Lead  Exer- 
1  clses  There — Programs  In 
Other  Edifices. 


Good  Friday,  the  most  solemn  day 
In  the  Christian  calendar,  will  be  ob 
served  today  by  all  ritualistic  churchy 
and  by  almost  all  the  non-rituallstic 

CEvery’,'Roman  Catholic  and  almost 
Episcopal  Church  will  have  a 
three  hours’  agony  service  from  noon 
s  o'clock— the  hours  J'sua 

Christ  hung  on  th  ecross.  Some  of 
will  have  this  service  In  the  evening 
The  Holy  Week  fasting  for  Catholics 
«iU  end  with  tomorrow  noon.  Luta- 
Iran  churches  will  hold  a  celebration  year  ' 
of  the  Holy  Communion  this  evening.  j  stratl 

_ .urBt.  *Mrum~TSsflg 

Fridav  devotions  will  begin  at  6  thong 
o'clock  this  morning  with  ado^tton  at  ca^p. 
the  repository.  Thiss  will  9  ture 

until  10  o’clodk.  There  ^ll  follow  a  Tq  Je 
sermon  on  “Unveiling  of  tne  noiy  ^ 

Cross/1’  Then  will  come  a  Procession 
to  the  repository,  mass  of  the  P  can, 
sanctified  and  reverending  of  the  Holy 
Cross  The  chorus  parts  of  the  Pas 
Sion,  as  arranged  by  Jncques  Ungerer, 
organist  of  the  cathedral,  will  be  sung, 
followed  by  •'Improperia,"  Palestrin, a. 

■  a  processions  and  Vexllla  Regis. 

^soir-tbTehec?Sdfrc4iftAwin 

“is  '  afternoon53  the  tentbrae 
wm  be  sung  for  the  third  consecutive 
day.  This  evening  there  * 

Passion  service  with  a  sermon  y 
Rev.  Bernard  F.  McQuade,  aselstant 
rector,  on  “Reverencing  of  the  Holy 

^  Tomorrow  morning  at  8  G>cl?9^ 
will  take  place  the  blessi tag  of  the  new 
fire  the  paschal  candle,  and  the  DaP 
Usman  font,  followed  suc^lvely 
litanies  and  solemn  mass.  Confessions 
will  be  heard  tomorrow  from  4  to  10  .du 
o’clock.  _  _  .  ... 

Services  at  Trinity. 

I  The  three-hour  agony  service  today 
I  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Broad- 
i  way.  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Right  Rev.  Irving 
Peake  Johnson,  Bishop  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Diocese  of  Colorado,  and  his  topic 
SSl  be  "The  Nature  of  the  Redemp¬ 
tion.”  Tomorrow  afternoon  Bmhop 
■William  T.  Manning  will  confirm  a 

class  and  preach.  Paul’s 

The  three-hour  service  at  St. 

Episcopal  Chapel.  Broadway,  between 

Vesey  and  Fulton  Streets,  will  be  con 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P. 

MSmRaeSv  TaT'Huntington  of  the 
OnJer  “f  the  Holy  Cross  will  conduct 
+Vipi  three-hour  service  in  the  bpisco 

pal  Church  of  the  Transfiguration 

"The  Little  Church  Round  the 
Corner."  There  will  be  vespers  at  5 
o'clock,  and  stations  of  the  cross  .his 
evening  at  which  the  R®v-  ut. 
Randolph  Ray,  the  rector,  will  preach 
S?ain?r’s  "Crucifixion’’  will  be  sung 
this  Soon  in  the  Brick  Presl byt«h£ 
Church.  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty 
seventh  Street,  by  the  Motet  Choir 
under  the  direction  of  Di.  Clarence 
Dickinson.  The  soloists  will  be  Lewis 
?imes,  tenor,  and  William  Simmons, 

baSS  Grace  Church  Service. 

The  Rev  Dr.  W.  Russell  Bowie,  the 
rector,  will  conduct  the  three-hour 
service  today  In  Grace  Episcopal 
Churc.  Broadway  “d  Tenth  Street 
He  will  make  a  series  of  addresses  on 
"The  Words  From  the  Cross. 

"Christ  and  the  Cross  will  be  tne 

"  V.  ^etrCykHohwar^oefrnLonndon 
and  ^Australia  in  the  » 

jn  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
ark  at  a  union  Good  Friday  service  of 
eectarian  churches.  d  jn 

a  three-hour  service  will  be  nem  in 

F«d^£et,  ith 

,,’UEe^aayandattte  Cross”  will  be  the 
,u.m„  thi^  evening  of  Professor  Henry 
H  Tweedy  ol  Vfle  in  the  Broadway 

Congregatfonal  Tabernacle  At  a  sup- 

Pe|S“erhB.  Wilson  will  preach 

Zs  Ga?t°edrn^  ~ 

Methodist  Church  at  Sixtieth  S trJat; 

The  Right  Rev.  Ernest  M.  fatires, 
■RishSn  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Long  ^Island,  will  conduct  the  three- 
ioSr  service  today  In  the  Episc°P^ 
Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation,  Garden 
City,  Long  Island. _ _ 


“F 


TO  ADVERTISE  LONG  ISLAND. 

Association  Will  Seek  10,000  Mem 
bers  for  Publicity  Campaign. 

Ten  thousand  members  was  the  goal 
eet  by  the  Long  Island  Association  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
last  evening  at  the  associations 
rooms,  20  West  Thirty-fourth  Street. 
This  limit  was  decided  upon  after  re¬ 
ports  had  been  received  from  Carl 
Wirt  and  David  Henshaw  who  have 
been  making  a  survey  of  Lon* 
for  the  association  and  learning  the 
Bentiment  of  business  men 
dents  regarding  the  program  pf  Tell 
Ing  the  World  About  Long  Island. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  survey  re¬ 
ported  that  individuals.  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  fraternal  and  social 
7-itions  large  and  small  corporation 
were  ready  to  assist  the  campaign. 
The  individuals  and  organizations  will 
help  not  only  with  their  personal  effort 
but  with  substantial  subscriptions. 

APRIL  FOOL  JOKE  COSTS  $50. 

,Yale  Freshmen  Is  Fined  for  Turning 
In  a  Fire  Alarm. 

NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.,  April  1  OT-— A 
desire  to  spring  an  April  fool  joke  on 
the- New  Haven  Fire  Department  by 
turning  in  a  false  alarm  last  night  cost 
George  A.  Kebabian  of  New  5,av,e",’  a 
Vale  University  freshman,  $50  today 
when  fined  in  Police  Coutt  for  damag- 
ing  a  fire  alarm  box. 

Kebabian  was  arrested  by  two  Patr°l* 
men  after  they  had  observed  him 
breaking  the  glass  of  a  fire  alarm  box 
and  pulling  the  lever. 
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AUCTION 


RADIO  SETS 


WELL 

known  -  -- 

Cone  nnd  other  type  LOUD 
SPEAKERS;  RCA  TUBES.  etf\,  etc. 
Everythin*  will  he  C  A  VC 
told  to  highest  bidder  /O 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  3 

HEYMAN’S  STORE,  9G  Chore),  St. 

I  RALPH  COEN,  Auctioneer, 
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the  mission ary  review  op  the  world 


[June 


the  Mukden  Hospital.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Republic  he  organized  the 
Medical  College  by  -which  the  treatment  of  disease  was  for  the  first  t 
placed  on  a  scientific  basis.  He  won  universal  approbation  for  his  unweaned 
labors  as  a  pioneer  in  charitable  work. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Republic  he  resigned  and  returned  to  his 

heChowed'a 

sag  stxsa  ssra*  w- 

panded.  imperishable.  Accordingly  a  sum  of  money  has 

been  Raised  for  TheCrection  of  this  bust  in  bronze,  to  preserve  his  memory 
and  this  brief  account  of  his  life  has  been  carved  m  stone,  as  a  stimulus  to  all 

who  shall  read  it.  .  , y, . 

In  the  tenth  moon  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  Republic,  erected  bj  W 
public  of  the  Manchurian  Provinces. 

AMERICA  —  AN  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

INTO  America,  very  many  of  the  blessings  of  democracy  and 
Christianity  have  ‘come.  In  this  new  world,  many  dreams  ot 
freedom  have  been  realized.  It  may  yet  be  the  arena  of  the 
greatest  spiritual  conflict  between  Christianity  and  paganism  whic 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  America  is  the  smelting  caldion  ml 
which  the  silver  and  gold  of  many  nationalities  is  being  melted  to 
run  into  the  molds  of  God’s  purposes.  The  most  important  inter 
national  exchange  is  the  exchange  of  foreigners  fresh  from  the  old 
world  for  earlier  men  and  women  who  came  to  America  to  he 
their  characters  and  their  lives  smelted,  purified  and  saved.  In 
Serit?  the  Seat  plans  of  God  for  the  people  of  the  earth  seem 

to  be  ripening.  ,  ,T  11, 

The  Japan  Current  striking  the  western  shores  of  North 
America  suggests  the  spiritual  influence  which  ABm  when  Chrm- 
tiani-zed,  mav  exert  upon  the  new  world.  The  Gulf  Stieam  is  an 
illustration  o'f  a  hundred  currents  that  flow  from  America  to  temper- 
t.he  climate  in  northwestern  Europe.  If  the  Gulf  Stream  should 
cease  to  flow  eastward,  what  would  happen?  If  spiritual  influences 
from  America  should  no  longer  pour  toward  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  especially  in  these  days  of  conflicts  and  national  testings, 
there  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Christian  ideals  of  the  world,  and 
manv  spiritual  harvests  would  never  ripen.  To  make  Christian 
the  peoples  of  America  would  be  to  make,  the  country  the  lighthouse 
for  many  peoples  of  the  world  who  are  still  in  darkness. 
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what  is  taking  place  in  the  United  States,  where  an  increasing  num- 
ber  of  Protestant  Christians  are  pleading  for  the  privilege  of  read¬ 
ing  and  teaching  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  tenaciously  oppose  the  movement. 

“The  wide  publicity  given  to  the  subject  in  Brazil  awakened 
interest  in  religion  and  led  to  a  large  number  of  inquiries  for  Bibles. 
Pastors  and  other  Christian  workers  called  for  supplies  to  have  on 
hand  at  their  churches  to  meet  the  demands,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  asked  for  a  supply  of  Scriptures  to  meet  the  requests  that 
were  coming  in  as  a  result  of  the  religious  discussion. 

“The  extension  of  evangelical  Christian  activity  in  Brazil, 
through  preaching  by  foreign  missionaries  and  nationals,  the  wide 
circulation  of  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  people,  schools,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  certain  forms  of  social  service,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  recognized  factor  in  the  very  noticeable  intellectual,  social,  and 
spiritual  awakening  of  today.  Federal,  state,  and  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  private  initiative  of  religious  organizations,  social 
groups  and  others  are  actively  at  work  to  combat  illiteracy,  multiply 
centers  and  means  of  instruction,  and  popularize  education. 

“The  evidences  of  awakened  interest  in  religion  are  apparent. 
Pastors  and  evangelists  report  good  attendance  at  the  regular  and 
special  services ;  the  Sunday-schools  are  prosperous ;  many  invita¬ 
tions  come  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  communities  where  there  is  no 
established  Protestant  work.  Colporteurs  and  Christian  workers  are 
selling  more  copies  of  the  Scriptures  than  ever  before,  l\hen  the 
presidential  candidate  for  the  next  term  read  his  campaign  plat¬ 
form,  he  announced  that  he  approves  of  the  complete  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  for  two  reasons :  first,  the  church  has  prospered 
under  this  new  regime  as  never  before ;  and,  second,  he  believes  that 
equality,  liberty  of  thought,  and  freedom  of  action  for  other  forces 
contribute  to  the  development  and  progress  of  the  country.” 

THE  CHINESE  HONOR  DR.  CHRISTIE 

LAST  October  there  was  unveiled,  in  Mukden,  a  bronze  bust  of 
Dr.  Dugald  Christie  C.M.G.,  who  retired  in  1922  from  active 
service  as  a  missionary  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  All  kinds  of  people  in  Manchuria — officials,  merchants,  la¬ 
borers  and  country  men — contributed  to  the  fund  of  $6,000.  lhe 
bust  stands  on  a  granite  shaft  in  front  of  the  Medical  College,^  of 
which  Dr.  Christie  was  the  founder,  and  looking  towards  the  hospital 
which  he  established  more  than  forty  years  ago. 

The  following  translation  of  the  inscription  on  lhe  pedestal  of 
the  bust  appeared  in  the  Record  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  : 

Dugald  Christie,  a  native  of  Scotland,  came  across  the  sea  to  Manchuria 
in  the  eigthth  year  of  Kwang  Su  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty,  and  established 


The  Story  Beautiful 


New  Version  of  the  Gospels. 


(By  an  Irish-Spaniard) . 

It  will  doubtless  interest  many 
readers  of  THE  STANDARD  par- 
j  ticularly  at  this  time  to  know 
l  there  is  an  entirely  new  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  four  Gospels  lately 
offered  on  sale  in  Buenos  Aires  i 
— a  work  that  is  ably  edited  and 
attractively  gotten  out  as  well.  I 
refer  to  ‘‘Los  Santos  Evangellos 
de  Nuestro  Senor  Jesucrieto”  by 
Daniel  Garcia  Hughes  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  “Editorial  Volun- 
tad  “which  has  a  branch  at  161 
Peru  this  city. 

Strangely  enough  in  this  age 
of  material  progress  an  age,  too,  i 
which  is  eemingly  engaged  in  a 
relentless  endeavour  to  batter 
away  the  last  remnants  of  Chris¬ 
tian  morality,  the  best  seller  is 
i  not  some  salacious  novel  rapidly 
!  translated  to  many  tongues  and 
I  intended  to  make  a  Universal  ap- 
I  peal — or  iconoclastic  scienti¬ 

fic  work,  designed  to  explain  the 
!  origin  and  existence  of  things 
I  without  a  supernatural  interven¬ 
tion;  no  the  best  seller  is  none 
of  these,  but  the  simple  Gospel  I 
!  story  of  the  New  Testament.  I 
;  it  will  surprise  many  but  there  , 

■  are  in  Spanish  alone  fully  fifty 
critical  editions  of  the  Gospel  sto- 
1  rv  on  the  market  to-day.  Among 
these  may  be  counted  probably 
twelve  independent  versions  ol 
th6  four  Gospels,  many  of  these 
I  beir.g  made  from  the  original 
i  (Greek ,  quite  a  .number  too.  of 
j  these  editions  are  veritable 
things  of  beauty— rthe  last  word 
I  in  the  book-makers  art,  letter 
’  press,  illustrations,  binding  and 
,  general  editing  being  all  that 
1  could  be  desired. 

I  To  those  who  can  lay  claim  to 
j  any  persevering  and  thoughtful 
jsiudv  of  the  character  and  teach- 
;  ings  of  Jesus,  this  fact  is  signifi-  j 
I  cant  and  not  at  all  surprising,  i 
The  all  round  and  ever-widening 
1  progress  which  may  he  said  to  j 
j  have  characterized  the  Christian  i 
ora  as  a  whole — and  its  wondrous  | 
recuperative  powers,  as  manifest-  j 
ed  in  the  midst  of  its  greatest, 
crises,  are  plainly  traceable  to  j 
these  sources  and  are  inexplicable  , 
on  any  other  basis  known  to  the 
study  of  History  when  the  pre¬ 
sent  jazz  age  has  finally  spent  its 
force  it  is  not  idle  to  expect  there 
will  be  a  general  reversion  to  the 
haunting  charm  of  the  example 
teaching  of  the  most  beautiful 
among  the  sons  of  man.  j 

This  latest  version  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  in  Spanish  is  particularly  in-  i 
terestlng,  in  that  it  is  an  entirely  j 
new  version  made  directly  and 
exclusively  from  the  original 
Greek.  The  text  followed  was  that 
of  the  Catholic  Savant  Vogels, — 
the  latest  to  appear  (2nd.  edit.  < 
1922)  and  generally  considered 
the  most  reliable,  being  a  tho¬ 
roughly  serious  effort  to  estab-  j 
blish  the  primitive  Greek  text,  in  j 
all  its  exactness,  independently  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  transla¬ 
tion  is  certainly  clear,  smooth  and 
elegant  possessing  as  well,  that  1 
in-comparable  individualistic  note 
which  always  accompanies  the 
work  of  a  genius  in  this  depart-  J 
ment  who  is  a  devotee  as  well  ' 
and  constitutes  his  greatest 
charm.  The  notes  and  introduc-  : 
tions.  it  need  not  be  added  show  1 
fullest  acquaintance  with  the  lat-  1 
est  biblical  literature  and  are 
neither  obstructive  nor  cumber¬ 
some.  And  there  is  an  “indice  al-  | 
fabetico  de  materias"  which  must 
make  its  appeal  to  the  dilettante  i  ( 
in  scripture  study,  rendering  so  J 1 
easy  as  it  does  recurrence  to  ones 
favourite  passages  and  encour- 
I  aging  the  taking  up  0f  the  work  in 
I  leisure  moments.  1<v 
1  A  special  feature  are  the  nu-  j 
merous  illustrations  (two  hun- 
dred  in  all)  made  from  photo¬ 
graphs  expressly  taken  in  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Land  for  this  work  by  a  fel-  c 
low-professor  of  the  author.  Ap¬ 
propriate  and  interesting  reading,  1 
the  work  will  certainly  constitute  I 
;  at  this  time.  J 


F  T. 
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The  Nelson  Liner  Highland  0] 
Rover  Bails  from  Lock  Central  b, 

-his,  Thursday  afternoon,  April , n 
1st  a  day  earlier  than  scheduled  [t, 
‘wing  to  Friday  being  a •  1> 

The  special  boat  tialn  leaves  9( 
Constlt  uclOn  at  the  usual  hour,  R 
13.5a  o’clock  on  Thursday  after  T 
noon.  Messrs.  Furlong  snd  Co.1,  n 
are  the  Company  s  baggage, 
agents.  i  o 

- »  u ■  t- - -  , !  c 

A  short  service  of  an^ 

commemoration  will  be  held  In 
the  Lomas  M.E.  Church  to-mor-  , 
row.  Good  Friday,  morning  at  10  s 
o'clock,  lasting  until  10.46.  All 
English  speaking  residents  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend.  r 

The  American  Consulate  Gener-  • 
al  Is  desirous  of  obtaining  tnfor- 
matlon  concerning  the  where  « 
abouts  of  Mr.  1.  W„  Johnson  who  v 
is  thought  to  be  in  Buenos  Aires.  ^ 

Miss  EvTunT'vTgnoles  wishes  1 
to  advise  her  friends  and  pupils 
that  she  Is  re-opening  her  dancing  1 
classes  on  the  12th  April  1926 
at  Cramer  1816.  Write  or  apply  < 
to  Conesa  2039.^  r 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  a 
Asturias  on  her  return  voyage  c 
to  Brazil,  the  Continent  and  Eng-  1 
land,  taking  passengers  and  mails, 
is  posted  to  sail  from  the  North 
Basin  on  Wednesday  next,  April  1 
7th  at  15  o'cl°oh. 

Mr.  R.  Martin.  Mr.  C.  Reis  and  t 
Mr.  J.  Biset,  all  from  Bell  Vine,  t 
are  staying  at  the  Deux  Mondes  , 
Hotel.  i 

■,  - - -  t 

The  following  persons  or  any¬ 
one  knowing  of  their  whereabouts 
will  oblige  by  communicating  with  , 
the  British  Consulate  General. 
Frank  Gellender,  Joseph  and 
Anrie  Monjaclt.  K.  T.  Luis.  , 

The  first  of  the  season's  Cin¬ 
derella  dances  organised  by  the 
Ladles'  Committee  of  the  General 
'Urquiza  '-Athletic  Club  will  be 
held  on  Saturday  April  17th.  at 
the  Italian  Hall,  Moldes  21o9. 
Eelgrano,  commencing  at  zi 
o'clock  (9  p  m.)  Miguels  Or¬ 
chestra  has  been  engaged  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  music.  Tickets,  Jo  eacJj', 
including  refreshments,  may  813 
obtained  from:  Miss  Webb  Mem 
doza  5363.  Tel.  Urquiza  3o.  Miss 
Munro  Bebedero  5989,  Te  • 
quiza  804.  Mrs.  Mortleman,  Blan¬ 
co  Encalada  4630.  Mr.  Mortle-; 
man.  R.M.S.P.  Co.  Tel.  Avenida 

7° 95  Mr.  MacHannaford.  Behe 

dero  4921.  Tel.  Urquiza  57. 

The  Gazcon  Lawn  Tennis  Club's 
annual  open  knock  out  tou™a' 
ment  with  hadicap  will  com¬ 
mence  on  Saturday  17th  April 
•  next  and  it  Is  scheduled  to  ter- 
|  minate  on  the  7  th  May  Frox. 

This  competition  win  consist  <v 
the  usual  live  events,  i.e.,  Men  s 
aid  Ladies'  singles  and  doubles 
and  Mixed  doubles.  Entries  will 
close  on  tbe  Uth  April  and  these 
should  be  sent  on  or  before  that 
date  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
I  Club.  Mr.  J.  G.  Dodds,  Florida 
763. 


Returning  to  Santos,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Trinidad.  Barbados  and 
New  York,  taking  passengers  and 
-mails,  the  Lamport  and  Holt 
steamer  Vandyck  will  sail  from 
the  North  Basin  on  Monday, 
j  April  12th.  | 

The  American  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral  Is  anxious  to  obtain  informa- 
tioa  of  whatever  nature  concern- 
ing  the  persons  listed  below,  es- 
necially  such  information  as  will 
lead  to  the  determination  of  their  | 
present  whereabouts;  Fiurk  John, 
Moses,  John  W.  Dyson,  Mr.  and; 
Mrs.  Pedro  D’Alfonso  Fisher.! 

Edmond  David  Spooner  Mrs. 
Augustine  Duran.  Fernn  and  An-, 
tonio  Mareira  Duran. 

- ♦** - v  I 

Yesterday's  arrivals  at  the  Pa¬ 
ris  Hotel  include  Mr.  V.  and  J.  M.  | 
Pascale.  Mr.  F.  Capurro  and  fa¬ 
mily,  Mr.  T.  Alfredo  Martinez 
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Professor  Albert  BUSHnellHart, 
speaking  at  the  sesqulcentennial 
commemoration  of  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga,  put  In  a  good  word  for .  ffir  ( 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  He  found  the  rlch( 
occasion  opportune  because  WASH-  usefi 

ington  the  soldier  no  less  than 
Washington  the  boy,  youth  and  ^ 
statesman  has  been  the  victim  of  de-  g  .  ( 
preciation  at  the  hands  of  the  “  tyro 
historians.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
new  school  of  biography  would  differ 
least  from  the  old  school  in  the  field 
of  military  criticism.  Before  the  age 
of  iconoclasm  it  was  the  regular  |  ^ 

thing  to  scrutinize  military  genius. 

Few  great  battles  of  history  have 
escaped  contention  over  the  credit 
for  victory,  over  the  responsibility  for  Cal 

defeat.  One  need  only  think  of  the  sign- 
flood  of  controversy  concerning  the  trail 
Marne  and  Jutland.  The  tyros  in  cent 
this  respect  have  not  been  more  dar- 
ing  than  the  classical  historians  and  |  wqu1 
the  memoir  writers. 

Hero  worship  in  war  has  seldom 
been  so  vigorously  assailed  as  by 
Tolstoy  in  his  great  epic  of  the 
_ :  i  ^  The 
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TOLSTOY  in  ms  gieoi, 

Napoleonic  campaign  in  Russia.  The  pann 
v  _ ^  T>aa/>«  "  stands  politi 


|  comj 
theoi 
woul 
writi 
In 
very 
so  ir. 


author  of  “  War  and  Peace  "  stands  pohU 
at  the  opposite  pole  £rom  C“L™'  dozen 
It  is  TOLSTOY'S  thesis  that  the  Na  glgnei 
poleons  and  their  opponents  are  far  persoi 
from  being  the  conscious  executors  thoug 

of  plans  framed  in  advance.  They  I 

are  themselves  the  instruments  of  ... 

what  the  new  school  of  history  would  There 
call  accident,  but  what  TOLSTOY  pre-  the  m 
ferred  to  call  the  spirit  of  history,  rea 
It  is  a  more  impersonal  force  than  ^ 
THOMAS  HARDY’S  "  Dynasts  who  g.gn 
pull  the  strings  on  which  the  human-  any  „ 
nikins  dance.  No  one  like  TOLSTOY  rospol 
has  emphasized  the  extent  to  which  news, 
accident  determines  victory  or  de-  enouf 
feat.  He  anticipated  Bernard  Shaw  bility 
by  a  generation  in  taking  note  of  oblige 
battles  being  sometimes  won  by  the 
victor's  horse  running  away  with 
him  and  heading  straight  for  the 
enemy.  But  to  TOLSTOY  the  isolated  |  A> 
accident,  the  mistake  that  turns  ou 
to  be  a  triumph,  does  fit  into  a  gen-  ect 
eral  scheme  mystically  determined  Wud 
by  the  mass-soul.  thev 

This  viewpoint  he  has  develope  i  they 

-  i  ,  T~Y.icr.ioTY  lift  I  Yl  “  I 
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his  picture  of  the  Russian  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  KUTUSOFF,  who  is  so  Th 
remarkable  an  anticipation  of  JOFFRE  ln  tl 
in  physique,  stolidity,  inarticulate-  LlND 
ness  Yet  these  are  the  very  quail-  the  c 
ties  which  defeated  napoleon.  With  adnn 
KUTUSOFF  it  was  not  a  case  of  vie-  was 
tory  consciously  achieved  by  a  man  Tim 
with  his  back  to  the  wall.  As  TOL 
stoy  draws  him.  the  Russian  Gen-  mlgl 
eral  was  never  clearly  aware  of  any-  It 
thing  But  in  his  dim  reactions,  his  wor, 
gropings,  his  soporific  hesitations  The 
°  ”  _ thorn  snnke  out  I  izati 


gropings,  ms  —  . 

Ld  postponements  there  spoke  out 
a  higher  strategy  of  which  the  pose 
manipulator  was  the  soul  of  Russia. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  antic! 
pate  serious  damage  to  WAS«IN®' 

TON  the  military  leader  at  the  hands 
of  the  iconoclasts.  His  ethics  and 
esthetics  may  suffer,  but  the  poorer 
a  soldier  he  is  made  out  to  be  the 
bigger  will  he  loom  in  the  total.  If 
his  strategy  and  tactics  were  as  may 
faulty  as  the  tyros  have  found  them  j  the 
to  be  then  his  victory  will  have  to 
be  explained  in  the  Tolstoyan  man-  ^ . 
ner.  Washington's  own  deficien  j  pot 
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cies  would  be  overcome  by  the  des 
tiny  or  the  soul  of  America.  And  to 
be  the  embodiment  of  a  nation's  soul 
is,  a  fairly  sound  title  to  greatness. 

LONG  ISLAND'S  CEDARS. 

„  ■  Island, 


are 


Glancing  at  Europe 

Number  Six — Germany,  Center  of  Self-Popularity 


ONE  cannot  travel  long  in  Germany 
without  learning  that  Germans  are 
very  popular  with  themselves.  They 
take  tourists  much  as  a  matter  of  course, 
for  they  already  know  why  visitors  should 
want  to  come  to  them.  It  would  be  strange 
if  they  did  not.  Perhaps  they  understand 
less  readily  why  after  having  seen  Ger¬ 
many  they  should  care  to  go  elsewhere. 

They  are  an  excessively  satisfied-with-self 
people.  When  you  begin  a  conversation 
with  them,  and  especially  if  you  differ  with 
them,  their  rating  of  your  inferiority  is  un¬ 
mistakable.  If  you  speak  favorably  of  any¬ 
thing  outside  of  Germany,  they  carry  the 
air  that  you  are  speaking  of  imitations  or 
substitutes  and  not  the  real  thing.  I  am 
more  nearly  entitled  to  a  right  to  say  these 
things  than  some  others  for  I  am  speaking 
of  my  own  national  strain. 

Though  they  have  an  unwarranted  esti¬ 
mate  of  themselves,  they  are  unquestionably 
a  superior  people  but  not  always  in  superior 
ways  and  things.  They  will  boast  to  you  of 
their  methods  of  control  of  evil,  which  are 
not  control  at  all,  but  encouragement.  There 
seems  ofttimes  to  be  lacking  the  finer  and 
higher  interpretations.  Many  of  them  are 
incapable  of  attaching  unselfish  purposes  to 
the  acts  of  other  nations.  As  an  example,  a, 
German  statesman  who  had  occupied  a  firsi! 
place  in  that  country  while  the  new  order 
of  government  was  being  established,  said 
to  a  small  group  of  Americans  in  Stock¬ 
holm:  “I  cannot  understand  how  you  Ameri¬ 
cans  came  to  cast  in  your  lot  with  France 
in  the  World  War.  She  is  much  inferior  to 
you  in  her  ideals  and  you  have  much  more 
in  common  with  us.”  Then  he  continued: 
“Germany  would  have  been  wise  to  have 
borrowed  enormous  sums  of  you  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war.  Then  you  would  have 
entered  the  war  on  our  side  in  order  to 
make  your  loans  safe.”  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  an  index  to  much  that  is  German. 
One  of  the  Americans  in  the  group  informed 
him  in  Christian  kindness  that  after  the 
rape  of  Belgium  and  the  repudiation  of 
international  agreements,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  them  to  have  secured  an 
American  loan  for  war  purposes.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  if  Germany  had  refused 
to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  as  her 
own  Bismark  had  done  years  before  and 
had  not  launched  a  cruel  maritime  warfare 
on  all  nations,  sexes,  and  ages,  the  United 
States  would  probably  not  have  entered  the 
war.  His  only  comment  was,  “We  have  no 
Bismarks  today.” 

Germany  is  not  chastened  as  a  result  of 
her  defeat.  She  does  not  feel  it  keenly. 
Notwithstanding  her  claims  of  poverty  there 
was  more  evidence  of  prosperity  than  in  any 
country  through  which  we  passed.  Some 
understanding  of  the  language  enabled  the 
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writer  to  get  more  information  from  the 
people  of  all  strata  here  than  in  most  other 
countries. 

The  magnificence  of  the  cathedral  at 
Cologne  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
exterior  suggests  a  beautiful  lace  work  in 
stone.  It  was  begun  in  1248  and  completed 
in  1880.  It  is  a  pure  gothic  structure  with 
ceilings  one  hundred  fifty  feet  high,  one  hun¬ 
dred  four  sustaining  pillars  and  nine  thous¬ 
and  electric  bulbs.  To  me  its  exterior 
seemed  the  most  beautiful  building  upon 
which  I  had  ever  looked. 

A  day  was  spent  on  the  beautiful  Rhine, 
every  foot  of  which  is  crammed  with  history 
or  beauty.  The  beautifully  terraced,  vine 
covered  hills  turn  every  foot  of  available 
space  into  profit.  The  reforestration  pro¬ 
gram  utilizes  even  the  crevices  of  the  soil¬ 
less  rocks.  The  old  castles  of  the  robber 
barons  are  still  in  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  They  occupy  the  highest  altitudes 
along  the  Rhine.  They  were  located  thus 
in  order  to  command  a  view  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  and  to  make  defense  more  easy 

~~ 

THE  PRIZE  OF  OUR  CALLING 

Can  1  find  God? 

1,  of  the  coward  soul, 

Who  seek  my  safety  in  the  things  that 
change; 

Can  1  find  God? 

I  have  found  love; 

And  with  undaunted  soul, 

Through  unknown  loss,  by  pain  un¬ 
thinkable, 

I  shall  find  God. 

Can  1  see  God? 

I,  of  the  world  of  sense, 

Whose  finer  grain  earth's  unshed  husks 
corrupt; 

Can  1  see  God? 

1  have  seen  Christ; 

And  my  light-cleansed  soul 
Shall  worship  while  the  sev  ral  sense- 
veils  lift, 

Till  I  see  God. 

Can  I  know  God? 

I,  of  unfaithful  mind, 

Whose  weak  hands  cannot  hold  their 
chosen  good; 

Can  1  know  God? 

I  have  known  life; 

And  with  strong-willing  soul 
Which,  living,  makes  its  own  each 
smallest  good, 

I  shall  know  God. 

Can  I  love  God? 

I,  of  unpracticed  heart. 

Who  will  not  leave  self-love  for  mine 
own  kind; 

Can  I  love  God? 

O  loving  Christ  I 
May  my  love-quickened  soul 
So  love  my  brother-man  that,  losing 
self, 

1  may  love  God. 

— Susan  M.  Hayman.  in 
The  Commonwealth. 


in  the  event  of  an  attack.  These  castles  in 
almost  all  cases  had  a  chapel  attached  or 
near  by.  Though  they  robbed  they  must  also 
worship.  In  some  cases  these  chapels  were 
decorated  with  the  goods  stolen  from  other 
chapels  or  pillaged  from  people  not  strong 
enough  to  resist.  Strange  anomaly! 

Women  as  well  as  men  work  in  the  fields 
and  industries.  Sometimes  the  tasks  seemed 
greater  than  they  could  perform,  but  they 
undertake  the  hardest  kind  of  manual  labor. 
Quite  every  American  woman  should  be  pro¬ 
foundly  thankful  that  her  home  is  here.  Only 
the  more  favored  of  other  countries  enjoy 
the  favors  which  are  well  nigh  universal  in 
America. 

Our  way  takes  us  through  Bonn,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Beethoven,  and  Coblenz,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  some  of  our  American  boys 
after  the  war.  This  is  now  “occupied”  terri¬ 
tory;  therefore  soldiers  from  France  and 
Belgium  are  common.  Hugh  Stinnes’ 
barges  traversed  the  Rhine  and  railroads 
paralleled  it,  all  carrying  products  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  “reparations.”  A  stop  was  made 
at  beautiful  Wiesbaden,  a  well  known  spa 
where  very  fine  accommodations  and  the 
best  cooked  food  in  Europe  were  provided. 

Germany  is  very  strong  on  system  and 
efficiency.  Personal  convenience  seems  to  be 
willingly  sacrificed  ofttimes  in  the  interest 
of  these  features.  Her  people  are  heroical¬ 
ly  working  to  regain  her  lost  prestige.  She 
studiously  tries  to  impress  the  visitor  favor- 
alby  and  has  recently  been  making  special 
efforts  to  attract  the  tourist  through  her 
territory.  She  will  succeed,  for  from  the 
angle  from  which  she  works  Germany  is 
usually  a  success.  She  evidently  feels  just 
now,  judging  from  some  of  her  advertising 
matter,  that  she  has  special  inducements  to 
offer  the  thirsty  American  tourist  which 
these  Volsteadian  days  do  not  afford  at 
home.  The  method  of  handling  the  liquor 
question  is  another  of  her  points  of  self- 
satisfaction.  Her  trains  are  well  handled. 
Where  there  are  grade  crossings,  even  in 
the  open  country,  protecting  gates  are  used 
to  prevent  accidents.  The  new  government 
seems  to  be  trying  to  care  for  the  needs  of 
its  citizens,  educationally,  socially,  physical¬ 
ly,  and  industrially.  However,  they  may 
feel  about  the  passing  of  the  old  regime  of 
government,  they  voice  no  regrets. 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish; 
if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it; 
if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into 
dust;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  souls, 
if  we  imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the 
just  fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  fellow-man, 
we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something 
which  will  brighten  all  eternity. — Daniel 
Webster. 
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as  the  very  bulwarks  of  the  liberty  which  they  themselves  wished 
by  that  opposition  to  safeguard  and  defend. 

History  has  perhaps  never  witnessed  any  closer  parallel  than 
that  furnished  by  the  attacks  of  men  like  Patrick  Henry  against 
the  Constitution  and  men  like  Senator  Borah  against  the  World 
Court  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Their  arguments  are  so  similar, 
their  fears  are  so  alike,  their  lack  of  faith  in  the  sincerity  and 
potential  powers  of  peoples  to  govern  justly  in  the  larger  norms 
and  aggregations  are  so  identical,  as  to  be  almost  startling.  But 


the  fearful  and  faint  of  heart  who  see  such  portentous  dangers  in 
the  World  Court  and  the  League  of  Nations  may  well  compose 
themselves  in  the  implicit  confidence  that  just  as  the  great  Patnc 
Henry’s  dread  of  the  United  States  proved  so  entirely  needless,  so, 
too,  will  the  wailing  prophecies  of  the  opponents  of  the  World  Court 
soon  be  forgotten  as  the  wheels  of  time  slowly  grind  on  their  sure 
and  steady  way  to  higher  and  better  forms  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  through  which,  and  through  which  only,  can  be  found  the 
paths  to  permanent  peace. 


The  Trend  of  Events 


A  Great  Non-Christian  Tribute  to  Christianity 

Just  now  as  the  thought  of  our  church  is  being  turned  towards 
Japan  preparatory  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Offering  next  month, 
it  is  exceedingly  encouraging  to  read  an  editorial  in  the  Japan 
Times  giving  a  non-Christian  estimate  and  appreciation  of  the 
power  and  benefit  of  Christian  missions  and  Christianity  to  that 
nation.  Americans  are  so  prone  to  measure  mission  work  by  the 
number  of  converts  made  and  the  increase  of  church  membership 
in  mission  territory  that  it  is  well  for  them  to  be  trained  to  think 
in  the  terms  of  that  far  larger  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  cannot  be  included  in  statistical  surveys. 
We  here  are  so  accustomed  to  these  larger  influences  of  Christianity 
upon  public  opinion  and  public  ideals  that  we  do  not  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  how  largely  our  nation  is  indebted  to  the  gospel  for  these 
benefits,  nor  how  potent  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  effect 
indirectly  the  standards  and  life  of  a  people.  With  penetrating 
insight  the  editor  of  the  Japan  Times  makes  frank  and  bold  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  of  this  impact  upon  the  social  and  political  ideal¬ 
ism  of  that  nation.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  view;  for  the  Times  declares  that  it  speaks  “as  a  non- 
Christian  independent  observer  of  what  Christianity  and  Christians 
have  done  to  this  country.”  Referring  to  a  dinner  given  by  Vis¬ 
count  Shibusawa,  Baron  Sakatani,  and  others  to  Dr.  John  R.  Mott 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Japan  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  Japan — spoken  of  elsewhere  in  this  issue  by 
Dr.  A.  D.  Woodworth — it  says  editorially: 

It  is  common  enough  to  say  that  Japan  has  won  her  present 
place  in  the  world  through  her  prowess  at  arms  as  if  mankind 
had  no  criterion  for  judging  the  greatness  of  a  people  but  the  brute 
instinct  to  kill  each  other.  No,  that  is  not  the  only  criterion,  nor 
yet  the  main  criterion.  There  is  a  higher  standard  indeed,  the 
highest  standard,  namely  the  quality  of  civilization.  What  is  it  that 
has  given  Japan  her  present  civilization?  It  may  be  claimed  that 
Japan  has  had  centuries  of  oriental  civilization  that  have  prepared 
her  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  humanity  and  enlightenment.  But 
no  amount  of  sophistry  will  hide  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Christian 
workers  and  Christian  civilization  that  have  lifted  Japan  above  the 
darkness  of  old  ideas  and  backward  customs  and  put  her  on  the 
path  of  progress  and  higher  culture. 

Modem  Japan  may  have  been  an  apt  pupil ;  but  she  has  had  her 
davs  of  tutelage  and  her  tutors  have  been  neither  Buddhists  nor 
Confucianists,  but  the  Christians  with  their  Christian  civilization. 
Thirty  years  ago  we  had  extraterritoriality  removed,  not  because 
we  had  our  own  enlightened  judiciary  system,  but  because  we  went 
heart  and  soul  into  mastering  and  adopting  the  Christian  system 
and  ideas  of  justice.  We  are  today  received  to  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  (except  alas,  in  emigration  question),  as  equals  m  the  most 
advanced  centers  of  the  world’s  civilization,  and  that  not  because 
we  are  the  descendants  of  people  of  the  highest  bravery,  with  a 
noble  code  of  chivalry,  but  because  we  have  succeeded  in  assimi¬ 
lating  the  Christian  standard  of  ethics  and  morality  as  well  as 
Christian  good  manners.  .  .  ,  , 

Let  us  ask  who  it  was  that  taught  us  m  this  struggle  for  up¬ 
lifting  ourselves?  The  answer  is  perfectly  simple.  The  Christians 
and  Christian  ideas  of  love,  humanity,  justice,  and  propriety,  there¬ 
fore  Christianitv.  Japanese  Christians  professing  their  belief  m 
the  Bible,  and  going  to  churches  may  not  be  very  large;  but  the 
Japanese  men  and  women  who  think  as  good  Christians  do  without 
knowing  it  and  are  propagating  and  acting  up  to  Christian  ideas 
are  innumerable.  In  fact  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
that  if  Christianity  as  a  religion  be  making  but  slow  progress  m 
Japan,  the  Christian  ideas  may  be  said  to  have  already  conquered 
the  country.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  , 

For  this  Christian  conquest,  of  which  we  are  not  ashamed,  we 
must  admit  that  we  owe  it  to  Christian  workers,  foreign  and  Ja¬ 
panese  especially  workers  like  those  who  are  represented  by  our 
great  visitor,  now  in  our  midst.  We  sometimes  think  that  these 


workers  would  be  the  more  welcome  to  us  and  accomplish  more  if 
thev  did  not  talk  so  exclusively  of  religious  topics.  None  the 
we  ^cannot  deny  that  they  are  doing  us  a  world  of  good.  These 
are  our  plain  but  frank  words  of  welcome  to  Dr.  Mott. 

Speaking  of  the  above,  Dr.  Woodworth  well  says: 

This  seems  to  me  to  give  a  just  estimate  of  the  results  of  ims- 
sionarv  effort  in  Japan.  We  certainly  are  a  feeble  folk,  but 
JauanAas  received  a  new  set  of  standards  of  character  and  great¬ 
ness  And  a  greatly  enlarged  vision  of  what  is  necessary  for  the 
true'  welfare  of  the  country.  Does  this  help  to  explain  the  fact 
that  though  the  number  of  Christians  reported  is  about  200,000, 
sales  of  the  Book  by  the  American  Bible  House  alone  this  year 
is  about  800  000  copies,  with  the  British  Bible  House  still  to  reckon 
with9  An  editorial  in  another  paper  spoke  of  the  influence  of 
missionaries  in  the  matter  of  temperance,  declaring  that  all  the  old 
ideas  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  being  necessary  to  health  and  joy  had, 
by  the  lives  of  the  missionaries,  been  proven  false.  Considering 
the  source  of  the  testimony,  it  has  great  value. 

Vice-president  Dawes  on  Smoking 

The  smoking  propensities  of  Vice-president  Dawes  have  been 
so  widely  advertised  that  it  is  quite  surprising  indeed  to  hear  him 
warn  the  pages  of  Congress,  as  he  did  in  a  recent  talk  which  he 
gave  them,  as  follows:  “Don’t  be  hip-flask  boys,  don’t  smoke,  don  t 
swear,  and  don’t  chew  tobacco.”  And  yet  perhaps  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  after  all;  for  there  are  indeed  few  men  who  use  tobacco 
who  do  not  recognize  in  it  a  nasty  if  not  an  injurious  habit  and 
advise  boys  strongly  against  its  use.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  goes  farther  than  the  Vice-president,  when  he 

There  is  no  agency  in  the  world  today  that  is  more  seriously 
affecting’  tk.  health,  the  education, .  the  efficiency,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  boys  and  girls  than  the  cigarette  habit,  yet  very  ittle 
attention  is  paid  to  it.  Nearly  every  delinquent  boy  is  a  cigar 
ette  smoker,  which  certainly  has  much  to  do  with  it  Cigarettes 
are  a  source  of  crime.  To  neglect  crime  at  its  source  is  a  short 
sighted  policy  unworthy  of  a  nation  of  our  intelligence. 

□ 

Through  the  William  E.  Harmon  Foundation,  the  colored  race 
is  to  be  eligible  to  awards  for  distinguished  achievement  in  litera¬ 
ture,  music,  fine  art,  industry  including  business,  science  including 
invention,  education,  religion,  and  race  relations.  Seven  first 
awards  of  a  gold  medal  and  four  hundred  dollars  each,  and  seven 
second  awards  of  a  bronze  medal  and  a  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
one  award  in  race  relations  of  a  gold  medal  and  five  hundred 
dollars,  are  to  be  awarded.  Negro  persons  of  American  residence, 
male  or  female,  may  become  candidates  for  the  seven  first-named 
awards;  and  any  person  of  American  residence,  white  or  colored, 
may  become  a  candidate  for  the  award  on  race  relations.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  of  Mr.  George  E.  Haynes,  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Race  Relations  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

□ 

A  very  successful  method  of  conducting  a  school  of  missions 
has  just  been  completed  by  five  Baptist  churches  in  Illinois.  The 
group  co-operated  in  securing  the  help  of  a  lecturer  on  missions, 
each  church  having  the  lecturer  one  night  a  week  for  six  weeks. 
The  textbook  used  was  “Prayer  and  Missions,”  the  attendance  was 
large,  and  fine  results  were  achieved.  Some  years  ago  six  churches 
of  our  Miami  Ohio  Christian  Conference  followed  a  similar  plan, 
the  pastors  themselves  doing  the  speaking.  Each  one  gave  an 
address  upon  some  particular  phase  of  church  work  to  each  of  the 
six  churches.  The  results  fully  justify  a  more  general  use  of  the 
plan. 
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and  gone  elsewhere  to  live  he  continued  to 
busy  himself  with  the  same  self-absorbing, 
incessant  activity.  Though  living  alone  with 
his  pictures  and  collections,  he  was  apparently 
never  lonely,  never  without  vital  interests, 
never  idle  for  a  moment.  His  pleasant  smile 
and  cordial,  soft-voiced  greeting  were  the 
same  veslerdav  as  forty  years  ago,  and  the 


eagerness  with  which  he  explained  in  detail 
the  subject  which  happened  to  be  occupying 
his  attention  as  his  guest  entered  had  lost 
none  of  its  vitality  and  was  still  the  same  that 
he  had  shown  to  the  boy  of  a  generation  ago. 

In  his  death,  as  one  of  tile  leading  Boston 
newspapers  lias  said,  “Art  loses  a  patron. 
Science  a  servant.” 


MONADNOCK 

This  is  our  oldest  mountain, }—  not  so  high 

As  many  a  jauntier  peaji,  but  coldly  proud, 

Its  scars  half-hidden  by, strips  of  veiling  cloud. 

Its  treeless  lop  all  bare  beneath  the  sky. 

Uncounted  generations  have,  passed  by 

Since  first  it  faced  the  storm,  with  head  unbowed. 
Ignoring  winds,  as  if  it  once  had  vow  ed 
To  live  resisting  till  it  sintejand  die. 

With  what  ironic  smile  it  sees  us  men 

Grumble  and  curse  andKveep  and  cringe  and  pra>. 
Beset  by  haunting  phantoms  and  by  fears, 
Resting  for  days  to  build  our  strength  again. 

While  it  stands  tireless,  gaunt  and  gray  and  grim, 
Uncrushed  beneath  its  burden  of  the  years. 


C.  M.  F. 
Dublin,  N.  H. 
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HELP! 


By  Horace  M.  Poynter 

I  know  a  liltle  of  Paul's  early  history.  Son 
of  Finnish  immigrants,  at  the  age  of  three 
lost  his  father,  at  eleven  the  mother  whose  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  had  kept  the  brood  ogether. 

The  older  children  have  made  modest  careers 
in  factory,  on  farm,  in  business;  one  vivid 
energetic  girl  has  achieved  an  intellectual 
career  inspiring  in  its  record  of  endeavor  and 
of  success.  After  the  death  of  lus  paienLs 
Paul  grew  up  on  a  farm  still  further  north  than 
mine  He  has  lively  tales  of  what  he  did  there 
—  driving  a  tractor  in  the  woods  during 
logging  season,  spraying  great  fields  of  potatoes 
and  many  acres  of  profitable  orchards,  tending 
a  kitchen  garden  which  supplied  all  things  ill 
season.  Preferring  to  keep  his  own  Anglicised 
name  he  refused  the  adoption  proffered  by  the 
fine  old  couple  who  had  reared  him  At 
eighteen  he  entered  an  agricultural  schoo . 
crept  through  two  terms,  then  dropped  out, 
from  lark  of  funds,  he  tells,  to  take  a  job  as 
choreboy  on  a  farm  near  nunc. 

Last  April,  when  the  restlessness  of  rising 
sap  was  stirring  all  nature  and  I  felt  its  pres¬ 
sure  urging  out  of  doors,  Paul  came  to  seek 
work  with  me,  to  pul  in  the  garden,  trim 
brush  from  fence  walls,  and  to  help  in  every 
task  that  can  keep  one  so  busy  on  a  farm 
with  but  liltle  m  September  to  show  lor  the 
effort.  “But,  Paul,  1  can’t  hire  you  away 
from  a  good  neighbor.’  O,  said  Paul 
have  already  given  him  notice.  So  I  took 
him  —  to  learn  in  July  from  the  oflended 
neighbor  that  Paul  had  walked  in  one  noon 
eaten  heartily,  asked  for  his  pay  and  then  had 
said  he  was  starting  that  afternoon  to  work  foi 
me  Alas!  how  easily  we  can  lose  a  friend! 

The  once  friendly  neighbor  has  not  been  able 
to  supply  US  ice  though  he  boasts  of  the 
quantity  he  has  and  the  unusual  way  it  has 
“kept”  this  summer. 

Week-end  visits  to  the  farm  did  not  disclose 
much  progress.  Paul  and  I  had  planted  much 
of  the  seeds,  leaving  well  marked  spares  for 
later  sowings  and  for  more  tender  vegetables. 

Some  seeds'  never  got  into  the  ground;  some 
already  sprouting  were  overplanted  by  the 
careless  youth;  my  tomato  plants  — how  1 
delight  to  train  them  to  one  stalk  and  to  out¬ 
strip  the  neighbors  in  size  and  in  early  npen- 
i n 2 1  —  were  set  atop  the  turnips  and  at 
intervals  of  six  inches;  the  two  ounces  of  beet 
seed  were  planted  in  a  raised  hill  not  over  ten 
feet  long,  while  cucumbers  languished  within  a 
row  of  parsnips  to  the  left  and  of  Swiss  chard  to 
the  right,  but  a  foot  away. 

And  then  Paul  bought  a  motorcycle  and 


sidecar,  each  of  ancient  vintage.  I  heard  of 
the  proposed  purchase,  when  a  neighbor, 
interested  in  the  lad,  urged  him  to  save  his 
money  that  college  might  again  be  a  possibility. 

I  too  used  every  argument  that  age  and 
experience  suggested.  Paul  bought  and  sped 
nightly  over  the  surrounding  country,  taking 
neighbor  lads  to  towns  where  movies  and 
dog-wagons  offered  irresistible  attractions. 
Mornings  he  overslept,  the  woodbox  yawned 
empty  to  the  gloomy  eyes  of  the  cook,  the 
pony’s  coat  grew  shabby.  “Bui  he  is  only 
eighteen,  my  dear;  he  has  no  home,  no  people,, 
nowhere  to  go;  you  can’t  send  him  away. 

So  Paul  remained. 

One  morning  he  did  not  arise;  a  bad  pain, 
not  feeling  well.  “What  happened  Paul?  1 
Pain  in  stomach?  in  head?”  ’  No,  just  don  t 
feel  good.”  Several  hours  later  a  neighboi  s* 
boy  called  to  ask  of  him.  Motorcycle  over- 1 
turned  while  speeding;  both  thrown  out,  sa 
by  roadside  several  hours  trying  to  move,-  at 
last  helped  into  side  car,  brought  home 
wheeled  in  barrow  to  his  room  and  bed.  N  el 
not  a  word  of  this  from  Paul.  The  dortoi  was  .. 
called,  could  find  nothing  broken.  Pau 'abed 
a  week,  still  unable  to  move;  again  the  doctor, 
hospital,  X-ray,  cracked  pelvis.  1  Pa‘d 
doctors.  X-ray,  a  week  in  the  hospital.  Before 
it  was  up  there  came  a  pathetic  letter;  he  had 
lied  about  the  size  of  his  debt  on  the  motor 
car,  he  hadn’t  a  cent,  his  brothers  and  sisters 
refused  assistance;  would  I  advance  the 
money  for  the  debt  on  the  motorcycle  and 
three  weeks  of  hospital?  I  refused. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  a  pretty  nurse 
dumped  him,  thin,  weak,  slightly  lame,  at 
our  door;  he  had  returned  to  work,  after  some¬ 
how  —  the  county  paid,  I  suppose  —  sett  mg 
his  bill  at  the  hospital.  I  hadn  t  the  heart  to 
turn  him  away.  He  sleeps,  eats  three  meals  a 
day,  has  taken  three  days  to  pod  less  than  a 
bushel  of  peas,  seed  for  another  year.  This 
morning  I  set  him  a  light  task.  While  1  hoed 
and  weeded  in  the  garden,  he  fcaPPeared- 
returning  at  noon  with  an  armful  of  trashy 
novels  borrowed  from  a  nearby  loafer  Well, 
the  day  looked  gloomy,  1  didn  l  think  there 
was  much  to  do  and  you  wouldn  t  want  me  to 

work  when  it  looked  like  rain. 

He  is  still  with  us.  He  has  no  place  lo  go, 
he  never  will  have.  No  training,  no  ambition, 
save  to  possess  without  effort  what  others 
have,  to  enjoy  what  others  enjoy;  no  truthful¬ 
ness;  no  industry;  no  pride. 

Help! 


loliarafDue  'a^Ye^f. ’*7 


Billion  Dollars  Due  'a 

Reviewing  the  change  In  America’s 
credit  system  due  to  the  World  War, 
Mr.  Lamont  said  it  was  figured  that 
the  gross  annual  interest  and  sinking 
fund  service  payable  to  America  on 
foreign  loans  issued  here,  including 
governmental  loans,  and  the  industrial 
and  other  investments,  now  total  about 
$1,000,000,000  a  year,  and  he  asked, 
with  such  a  vast  sum  due  America 
how  much  further  foreign  countries 
will  be  able  to  stand  this  annual  bur- 

d^Will  their  exports  so  far  exceed 
their  imports  that  they  can  continue, 
except  by  continuous  fresh  borrowing, 
to  transfer  the  sums  necessary  for  in¬ 
terest  and  sinking  funds?  he  asked. 

Mr.  Lamont  read  tables  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  to 
while  Europe  had  borrowed  $2,500,000,- 
000  from  us,  Latin  American  had  bor¬ 
rowed  $4,210,000,000,  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  $2,825,000,000,  and  Asia,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
$870,000,000.  Any  inclusion  of  later- 
governmental  debts  would  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  grand  total,  he  noted. 

Figures  were  read  by  Mr.  Lamont 
also  to  show  that  foreign  Government, 
cuate  municipal  and  corporate  loans 
publid”iSaued  in  the  United  States 
from  the  armistice  of  November,  191T9' 

[  to  1926  aggregated  $6,984,991,000.  In 
general,  he  said,  these  loans  had  been 
made  for  constructive  purposes. 

After  noting  that  France  and  Italy 
were  the  only  t- -o  great  powers  of 
Western  Europe  that  had  not  returned 
to  the  gold  standard,  he  spoke  hope¬ 
fully  of  economic  conditions  in  that 

“The  financial  position  of  France, 
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OUTLINES  POLICIES 


Defends  Treaty  With  Turkey  at 
Annual  Luncheon  of  The 
Associated  Press. 


1,000  EDITORS  AT  GATHERING 

Frank  B.  Noyes  Explains  the 
Wide  Scope  of  Great  News- 
Gathering  Organization. 

SOUTH  AMERICANS  GUESTS 


100  Visiting  Journalists  Honored  at 
Gathering— Movies  Show  Big 
News  Events. 


Secretary  of  State  Frank  B.  Kellogg, 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual  lunch¬ 
eon  of  The  Associated  Press  at  the 
Waldorf  yesterday,  gave  his  audience 
of  nearly  1.000  editors  and  publishers, 
including  about  100-representatives  of 
Latin-American  newspapers,  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Coolidge  Administration  in  Europe,  I 
Asia  and  Latin  America. 

The  Secretary  of  State  pledged  this 
country,  through  its  representatives  at 
the  coming  meeting  of  the  Preliminary 
Commission  on  Disarmament  at  Gen- 
eva,'  to  help  prepare  the  way  for 
further  limitation  of  naval  armament. 
Pointing  out  that  the  agreements 
reached  at  the  Washington  conference 
In  19°1  were  confined  to  the  limitation 
of  competitive  building  of  capital  ships 
and  aircraft  -.arrlers,  he  said  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  welcome  an  extension 
of  the  agreements  to  limit  the  building 
of  cruisers  and  other  types  of  naval 
craft.  When  the  most  practical  plan 
of  action  had  been  determined  upon, 
he  continued,  the  United  States  could 
be  counted  upon  to  cooperate  "within 
the  limits  of  Its  traditional  policy." 

Defends  Treaty  With  Turkey. 

Mr.  Kellogg  defended  the  Lausanne 
Treaty  with  Turkey,  which  has  been 
severely  criticized  recently,  especially 
by  church  men.  He  denied  that  the 
Government  had  departed  from  "a  tra¬ 
ditional,  typical  American  policy"  In 
its  dealings  with  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  asserted  that'  It  did  not 
condone  Turkey's  treatment  ot  her  mi¬ 
norities.  Under  the  treaty,  he  argued, 
this  country  could  do  more  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Interests  in  Turkey  and  lor  hu¬ 
mane  treatment  of  the  minorities  than 

by  remaining  aloof. 

He  declared  that  there  was  no  de 
sire  for  imperialism,  acquisition  of  ter 
ritory,  political  or  economic  domlna 
\  „n"  ih  our  policy  toward  Latin 
America,  which,  he  said,  was  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  promote  peace  and 
friendship.  He  urged  the  press  of  the 
United  States  and 

make  an  organized  effort  for  tne 
greater  exchange  oi  news  as  a ■ 
nf  fostering  good  relations,  and  advo- 
Sated  Sglr  and  cheaper  cable  and 
radio  facilities  to  facilitate  this  ex 

CThLS%ecretary  expressed  optimism 
that  negotiations  he  was  carrying  on 
SSh  the  Ambassadors  of  Peru  And 

about  a^aScW^Tettlement  of  the 

SS  e^al  sc.6  expressed 

hope  for  a  solution  of  the  problems  in 
China 1  which,  he  said, -if  .  viewed  in 
the  perspective  of  the  Orients  long 
history,  were  not  as  great  as  they 
seemed  at  first  glance. 

Broadcast  From  Two  Stations. 

The,  gathering  listened  attentively  to 
Secretary  Kellogg's  address  and  ap¬ 
plauded  it  warmly  at  the  end.  He  was 

membera*  “and  ^ests 

with  great  care,  speaking  slowly  and 
distinctly  into  the  microphone. 

Slags  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 

Latin-American  republics  decorated  the 

walls  of  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf,  where  the  luncheon  was  held. 
There  were  speeches  by  both  English 
Ini  Spanish  as  he  Latin-American 
visitors  were  welcomed  and  as  tneir 
spokesman  replied. 

Frank  B.  IT -yes,  President  of  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  made  the  opening  ad¬ 
dress,  which  he  ended  by  proposing 
a  toast  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Cool- 
jdge.  It  was  drunk  in  ice  water.  Mr. 
Noyes  aroused  the  laughter  of  his  au¬ 
dience  by  remarking  that  this  should 
not.  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  The 
Associated  Press  was  departing  in  any 
wav  from  its  traditional  unbiased  pol¬ 
icy  in  handling  the  news  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  prohibition  hearings  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Noyes  explained  the  work 
ings  of  The  Associated  Press  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  by  newspaper  men  of 
the  -Jnt‘cd  States  to  cooperate  with 
their  professional  brethren  in  Latin 
America.  He  said: 

•‘In  these  days  when  the  lessons  of— 
shall  I  say— prudent  conservation  of 
wealth  are  being  so  earnestly  insisted 
on,  I  may  as  well  open  my  remarks, 
which  will  be  very  brief,  with  a  story 
told  me  by  a  friend  within  a  day  or 
two,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  * 
(resent  application. 

Story  of  a  Scotchman. 

**Tt  Is  another  Scotch  story.  This 
time  it  is  of  a  gaunt  and  haggard 
Scotchman  traveling  on  a  train  who  so 
excited  the  curiosity  of  his  fellow- 
passengers  by  hurriedly  dashing  out  of 
the  train  and  Into  the  station  at  each 
stopping  place,  returning  as  hurriedly 
to  his  seat  on  the  train,  that  finally 
he  was  asked  why  he  did  this.  ‘I  ha' 
been  feelin’  verra  bad  for  some  time 
snd  ha’  joost  had  a  olty  doctor  ex- 

Contlnued  on  Page  Twelve. 
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XAKE  BEI.L-AN8  AFTER  MEALS 

for  Perfect  Digestion. — Advt. 
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redemption  notices 

•\Vw  York  Timer  it  "the  ttevitpttpir  o/  reeord"  lor  more  dividend  tied  rcdemp 

notices  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  icorltl. _ _ _ 


COAL  A  <  OK«:  (  f*>tlV\NY 
»  Sl»  Per  (cut.  Kinking  i  und 
U  ■* — Seri©*  A. 

«  of  the  Ah«\«'  Bond))  «'f  J»n' 
nd  June  I,  IMS  Maturities. 

srst’^t^sss^i 

Control  Coni  *  Colo-  Company 
md  &  Timber  Company  to  Hr# 
-nss  Bunk.  Tho  Michigan  Truo 
idollty  National  Ilnnlt  A  Irwa 
,1  Molvtn  A.  Traylor,  TruotM*. 

1.  1922.  Control  Coal  &  con*- 
..  C»IUJ  for.r.-i)''nipll"n  on. Dr 
, TCrrwwn  "V-miyr  :'*  -All  pi 
Una  bonds  under  cold  Mortgage 
their  tormo  on  Juno  Fl»*t,  Nine 
•  one.  an<l  u!*o.  nil  of  the  out* 
iuIh  under  said  Mnrtgu** •  nintur- 
.  term*  on  Juno  Kli»t.  Nin«u«j«n 
nil  said  outstanding  and  caii*« 
g  the  following  *l-cclfl«d  bonds 
outstanding  uuaor  aald  Mortgage. 

J-Joe.  M1712  to  MT710.  InOlnglVJl 
to  M172U.  Inclusive;  N<>*.  M174<; 
inclusive:  Nos.  MI..U  and  Ml. 84. 
j  to  Ml 703.  Indus  vo;  Nog.  MIBO- 
Inclusive'  Nos.  M1811  to  M1813, 
Joo.  Mink  ....I  M1810;  No,  MlMOj 
>  to  M1S.-.3.  inclu.lv..:  Nob.  M1M. 
/inclusive:  Non.  M18I.0  to  MI873, 
Non.  Ml 881  to  M1802.  Inclusive, 
l:  No.  M1HP0:  No.  M 18118:  Nob 
I  Ml 004:  Nos.  M1000  and  M1007. 
i;  Non.  MtOl 7  to  M1010.  Inclusive: 
all  of  8erle*  A  Of  tho  face  value 
nch  und  maturing  by  their  terms 

<7 ;  *  Nog.  D101  to  DIOS,  Inclusive  : 
n  to  D207,  Inclusive;  No.  D200,  No. 
As.  1)219  lo  I >223.  Inclusive;  No. 

I  of  aeries  A  of  tho  face  value  of 
i  and  maturing  by  their  terms  on 

;!r°to  C102,  Inclusive;  Nos.  C104  to 
-luslve:  Nos.  C113  to  026,  Inclusive: 
t3  to  C135,  Inclusive:  Nos.  C130  and 
I  of  Series  A  of  the  face  value  ot 
•h  and  maturing  by  their  terms  On 
lD’lJ.  _ .. 

•  | .... ,  . ...  hlu*—  -  *  — 

.  mi o37  to 

ti'-.luslvei  No.  MUM  4 Nos.  Ml  IMS  to 
n  luslve:  No.  M1938;  Nos.  M19I.2  f 

. I..  .......  .  X*.,..  M  111-0  ......  M11ITO 


live;  Nos.  141972  and 
-  M2003.  Inclusive;  ” 


M1973; 
M  200  ft 


to  M200J.  Inclusive;  Nos.  mzoom 
Inclusive:  Nos.  M2D34  and  M203D; 
•18  and  112049;  No.  M2t)0U:  No 
03.  M2072  and  M2673;  Nos.  M207G 
inclusive;  Non.  M2096  to  M2097, 
Nos.  112101  to  M2 107,  Inclusive: 

0  to  M2135.  Inclusive;  No.  M2143. 
les  A  of  the  face  value  of  Si .000 
maturing  by  their  terms  on  June 

7  and  D228:  Nos.  D230  add  D23T; 
and  D234;  No.  D230;  Nos.  D239 
loluslve;  Nos.  D243  and  D244:  No. 

'.  D251  to  D253,  Inclusive;  Nos. 
202.  Inclusive;  No.  D26.">:  all  ol 
of  the  face  value  of  '8300  each 
ng  by  their  terms  on  June  I.  1932 
1  to  C145,  Inclusive;  Nos.  C147  to 
live;  Nns.  Cl 54  to  C182,  Inclusive; 
to  C171.  Inclusive:  Nos.  C173  to 
dve:  all  of  Series  A  of  the  face 
100  each  and  maturing  by  their 
me  1.  1032. 

10  this  ca  I,  those  of  the  above 
inds  which  by  their  terms  ma- 
5  First.  Nineteen  Thirty-one.  will 
and  payable,  with  a  premium 
lent,  of  tho  principal  thereof  on 
lrst,  Nineteen  Twenty-seven,  and 
3  draw  Interest  alter  that  date, 

'  the  above  specified  bonds  which 
ns  mature  on  June  First,  Nlne- 
,WQ,  will  become  due  and  pay- 
premlum  of  two  JM-d  on  e-half  _ 

nrl  1.'.' T-'Yrr  ,)m3ltlPnT- 

fhetetn  Twc«ly«*even.  and  will 
W  interest  after  that  date;  and 
&  Coke  Company  will  redeem 
nds  at  the  office  of  First  Trust 
nk.  Chicago.  Illinois,  hy  paying 
sum  thereof  and  accrued  In- 
-raher  First.  Nineteen  Twenty 
e  premium  due.  Funds  auffb 
aforesaid  purposes  will  be  In 
3ald  Trustee  on  or  before  De- 
Vlnetecn  Twenty-seven,  for  the 
olderb  of  said  specified  bonds, 
shall  thereafter  be  redeemed 
r»  thei  eof. 

OAL  &  COKE  COMPANY, 
ILFS  8.  KEITH.  President. 


The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  ; 

NOTICE  OF  REDEMPTION  OF  BONDS 

Tessas 

t,y  Tiu.t  “rl  lrc“d  Company  and  United 

KSXSt^I  Tru.,  Company,  T,«.U.. 

Bond-  now  onistandmirKsnodunaeran^  scour  j  ^y^  .. 
Trust  Indenture  (toted. July  1, 191»,  ^  UniteA  gtate!1 

Mortgage  end  Trust t  Company, .  T™3t“-  m  principal 

sssum  «  3  • 

trnn^'pr  and  upon  such  presentation,  tne  prmcip»» 

'nf  tVic.  hnndc;  together  with  accrued  interest  w 
amount  of  the  bonds,  to^euiei  wi  nne-half  per 

thereon  and  a  premium  equal  to  two  and  one  ha  P 
centum  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  bonds,  win 

'“coupons  maturing  January  1,  1928,  sboBld  be  detached 
and  presented  with  certificates  of  ownership  in  the  us 

^By^rder  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  The  Balti- 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO 
RAILROAD  COMPANY 

By  E.  M.  DEVEREUX, 

Treasurer. 

October  25,  1927. 


8REE  AKTIENC.ESELL 
IR  ELEKTRIZITAT8- 
IRSORGENG 
:trlc  Power  Corporation) 
Tr’/c  Sinking  Fund  Gold 
Rond* 

lawes  Plan  Charges) 
fune  1.  1946. 

REBY  GIVEN  that,  pur 
•  of  the  Agreement  dated 
he  Ni-'.v  York  Trust  Com 
rustee,  pn-viillng  for  the 
.•e  described.  816.000  prin- 
ie  said'  bonds,  bearing  the 
ed  below,  have  been  deslg- 
-he  snbl  Trustee  for  re- 

>  ■  -V  R„ftI.-U’VI‘lps 

HE  DENOMINATION 
•F  St. 000. 

M  396  M  575  M  924 

M  4  34  M  608  M 

M  444  MSJ1  M  1016 

THE  DENOMINATION 
OF  *500. 

15  D  27 

’.pawn  for  redemption  will 
fter  December  1.  1927,  a' 
ce  of  The  New  .York  -Trust 
00  Bboadwav,  Borough  of 
of  New  York,  at  the  prlnci- 
-of  and  nccrtfgd  Interest  to 
upon  presentation  and  sur- 
Deflnltlve  Bonds,  with  a! 
ag  thereto  maturing  on  and 
1,  1927,  und  in  the  case  of 
accompanied  by  duly  exe- 
s  In  blank.  Notice  Is  here- 
ild  bonds  so  drawn  for  re¬ 
tired  to  be  so  surrendered 
and  thnt  interest  on  said 
on  December  1,  1927. 

RK  TRUST  COMPANY. 

American  Trustee, 

.  C.  Downing,  Secretary. 
25.  1927. 


cb  or  Redemption 
E  WATER  COMPANY  OF 
IHYi  ►WISCONSIN 
it  Thirty  Year  Gold  Bonds 
LDERS  of  Five  Percent  Thirty 
;  of  the  Racine  Water  Company 
tnsin.  dated  November  1,  1901, 
.  1931,  bearing  interest  at  the 
;er  centum  per  annum,  payable 
•cured  by  a  mortgage  made  the 
Tiber.  1901.  between  the  Racine 
a  corporation  duly  organized 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
in  &  Trust  Company  of  New 

y  given  that  the  City  of 
as  the  successor  of  the 
oany  of  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
->tion,  and  on  the  first  dhy 
\  the  office  of  The  Farmers 
'any,  22  William  Street, 
•deem  at  par  and  accrued 
itstanding  Five  Percent 
is  of  the  Racine  Water 
,'isconsin.  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  1931,  secured  by  a 
the  Racine  Water  Com- 
,oan  &  Trust  Company 
on  the  first  day  of 

te  herein  named,  said 
:$cntcd  for  redemption, 
rest  and  the  City  of 
not  be  liable  for  in- 
lfter. 

'  Council  of  Rnciae, 

•mber  20.  1927. 
kmstronc,  Mayor. 


PANAMA 

nd  Thirty  Year 
mber  1.  1944. 

DS. 

accordance  with 
enture  made  by 
VMA  to  THE 
ST  COMPANY 
DM  WELL,  as 
914,  thnt  the 
Fund  Thirty 
iber  2.  1914. 
»,  at  a  price 
the  date  of 
nearly  as 
iking  Fund. 


IU7H 

11104 

21115 

Id  Sink- 
accrued 
on.  by 
OOM- 
illiain 
’■It  1, 
ond* 
any- 
nlng 


To  the  Holders  of  •• 

City  of  Greater  Prague 

7Vz%  Mortgage  Loan  Bonds  of  1922 

DUE  MAY  1,  1952 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN" that,  pursuant  to  the  P/ovisiopsoi 
the  Bonds  hereinafter  mentioned,  §104,000  principal  amount  of  the  Dollar 
Bonds  of  the  above-mentioned  Loan,  bearing  the  following  numbers,  have 
been  drawn  by  lot  for  redemption  for  the  sinking  fund  on  .Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1927.  BONDS  OF  $1,000  DENOMINATION 


M  3 

156 

210 

25S 

2.68 

470 

618 

805 

818 

1453 

1435 

1574 

1730 

1738 

1SC0 

1S22 

2089 

2107 

2457 

2467 

2477 

2542 

2569 

2623 

2659 

2708 

2797 

2821 

3095 
3134 
3307 
3414 
3443 
3450 
3570 
3577 
3924 
2082  , 

4520 

4617 

4640 

4665 

4789 

4822 

4938 

5045 

5296 

54C4 

5790 

5945 

5950 

6120 

6220 

6230 

623.7 

6291 

6371 

642© 

1050 

2194 

2249 

3996 

5459 

6508 

1139 

2225 

2329 

4259 

5461 

6536 

1162 

2336 

2882 

4336 

5470 

6879 

1220 

2405 

3023 

4374 

5568 

1345 

2421 

3041 

4437 

5590 

1379 

2433 

3091 

4474 

5767 

1 

BONDS 

OF  $500 

DENOMINATION 

■» 

D  22 

136 

253 

578 

737 

827 

45 

161 

272 

ESI 

743 

1027 

115 

178 

297 

621 

770 

130 

195 

576 

654 

794 

The  Bonds  bearing  said  numbers  will  be  paid  by  the  City  at’^their 
principal  amount  and  accrued  interest  on  presentation  and  surrender  of 
said  Bonds  together  with  all  unmatured  coupons  thereto  appertaining  at 
the  office  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  52  William  Street,  New  York  City,  on  or 
after  November  1,  1927,  out  of  sinking  fund  moneys  received  and  applicable 
thereto.  The  Bonds  so  designated  for  redemption  shall  cease  to  bear 
interest  from  such  redemption  date  unless  they  shall  not  be  so  paW  by 
the  City  on  presentation  thereof. 

KUHN,  LOEB  &  CO. 

Dated,  October  11,  1927.  Fiscal  Agent* 


CENTRAL  MAINE  POWER  COMPANY 

To  the  Holders  of  First  Mortgage  Thirty- 
Year  Five  l’er  Cent.  Gold  Iionds, 

Due  November  1,  1939. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  pursuant  to 
Article  I.  Section  6.  of  the  Company's  In¬ 
denture  of  Mortgage  to  State  Street  Trust 
Company  as  Trustee,  dared  as  of  November 
1,  1909,  the  following  numbered  bonds  have 
been  called  -for  retirement  and  will  be  paid 
oil  November  1,  1927.  at  one  hundred  and 
five  per  centum  (105%)  of  the  principal 
thereof,  together  with  accrued  interest  to 
said  date,  at  the  office  of  State  Street 
Trust  Company.  Trustee.  Corner  State  r  nd 
Congress  Streets.  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
upon  presentation  and  surrender  of  said 
bonds  with  November  1.  1927.  and  all  sub¬ 
sequent  coupons  thereon. 

Nos.  105.  277.  460.  610,  623.  327.  1216, 

1435,  1687.  1692.  1940.  1963.  2106.  l'J7s, 

2473.  3128.  3369.  3532.  45828.  3979.  !'  ns. 

431C,  4541.  4561.  4580.  4744.  4975.  49, SO, 

Interest  on  said  bonds  will  cease  lroiu 
and  after  November  1,  1927. 

STATE  STREET  TRUST  COMPANY. 

By  S.  H.  WOLCOTT,  Vice'  President. 

Boston.  Mass..  October  7.  1927. 


FINANCIAL  NOTICE. 


REPUBLIC  OF  BOLIVIA 

External  25-Y'ear  Secured  Refunding  8% 
Sinking  Fund  Gold  Bonds 
SINKING  FI  ND  NOTICE 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  THE 
EQUITABLE  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NEW 
YORK,  as  Trustee  under  the  Trust  Con¬ 
tract  dated  May  31.  1922,  made  by  the  re¬ 
public  of  Bolivia,  hereby  .Invites  tenders  f . . - 
the  sale,  to  it.  nt  prices  not  exceeding  105 
and  accrued  Interest,  of  as  many  of  the 
above  mentioned  Bonds  a3  will  be  suifl  lent 
to  exhaust  as  nearly  as  may  bo  the  sum  *  if 
$242,031.71  now  held  in  the  Sinking  Fund 
under  eald  Trust  Contract.  Tenders  will  he 
opened  at  the  office  of  the  undersigned  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon  on  Friday,  October  L’.s, 
1927,  and  preference  will  be  given  to  the 
bonds  tendered  at  the  lowest  prices.  All 
tenders  should  be  enclosed  In  a  scaled  en¬ 
velope,  endorsed  "Tender  to  Republic  of  F  ->- 
11  via  Sinking  Fund"  and  addressed  to  The 
EquItAlde  Trust  Cpmpany  of  New  York. 
Trust  Department.  No.  37  Wall  Street.  New 
York  City.  The  right  Is  reserved  to  reject 
any  and  all  offers.  / 

Dated:  October  25,  1927. 

THE  EQUITABLE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

,By  LYMAN  RHOADES,  Vice  President. 


;  Oklahoma  Natural  Gss  Corporation 

Notice  of  Redemption  " 


Notice  Is  hereby  given  thnt  Oklahoma 
Natural  Gas  Corporation  has  elected  , to  re¬ 
deem  and  does  hereby  call  for  redemption 
|  and  payment  on  November  18,  1927,''  all  of 
!  its  $6,000,000  6Vj%  Convertible  Sinking 
Fund  Gold  Debentures  Issued  and  outstand¬ 
ing  under  a  Trust  Agreement,  dated  as  of 
September  1.  1926.  between  tho  Corpora- 
lion  and  Bankers  Trust  Company,  as  Trus¬ 
tee,  at  the  redemption  price  thereof.,  to  wit, 
the  principal  amount  thereof,  accrued  In¬ 
terest  thereon  to  eald  redemption  date,  and 
n  premium  of  5%  of  sueh  principal  amount, 
at  the  principal  office  of  said  Bankers 
Trust  Company.  No.  16  Wall  Street,  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Manhattan,  City  of  New  York. 
Holders  of  said  Debentures  are  heneby  re¬ 
quired  to  present  the  same  for  redemption 
and  payment  at  said  office  on  tile  18th 
day  of  November.  19  27.  Interest  on  aaM 
Debentures  shall  cease  to  accrue  after  said 
date  fixed  for  redemption.  AM  Debentures 
presented  for  redemption  must  be  in,  trans¬ 
ferable  form  and  must  bear  all  appurtenant 
unmatured  coupons. 

OKLAHOMA  NATURAL  GAS 
CORPORATION. 

By  L.  C.  RITTS,  Treasurer. 
Dated.  New  York,  October  18.  1927. 


DIVIDENDS. 


MEETINGS  AND  ELECTIONS. 


THE  BROOKLYN  I  NION  GAS  COMPAN  Y 
JA(J  BrmHrn  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

NOTICE  OF  SPECIAL  MEETING  OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  The 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company  Will  bo  held 
nt  the  office  of  the  Company.  176  Retur  n 
Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  the 
loth  day  of  November,  ly27,  at  2  o'clock 
P.  M..  for  the  purpose  of  considering  und 
voting  upon  the  extension  of  the  powers  and 
purposes  of  this  corporation  so  as  to  In¬ 
clude  the  following,  to  wit:  For  manufac¬ 
turing  and  supplying  gas  for  lighting  tho 
itreets  and  public  and  private  buildings  In 
the  County  of  Queen*.  City  and  Stale  id 
New  York,  and  for  the  transaction  of 
other  buainess  In  connection  therewith  us 
may  lawfully  come  before  the  meeting. 

Stockholders  entitled  to  vote  at  such  t  p«-clnl 
meeting  will  ho  stockholders  of  record  nt 
close  of  business  on  the  26th  day  of 


•tnbe 


i  927 


’•y  order  of  the  Board  of  Director!). 

.TAMES  H.  JOURDAN.  President. 
E.  McGOWAN.  Secretary. 

>oklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  11,  1927. 


Kansas  City  Public  Service  Co. 

Dividend  on  Preferred  Stock,  Scales  A 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Kansas  City 
Public  Service  Co.  has  declared  an>ln!tinl 
dividend  of  $1.75  a  share  upon  its  Preferred 
Stock,  Series  A.  This  dividend  is  .payable 
to  the  Voting  Trustees  as  holders  of  record 
of  nil  of  said  stock.  The  Series  A  pre¬ 
ferred  -shares  bear  cumulative  dividend* 
from  January:-!,  1927. 

KANSAS  CITY  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CO.. 

By  J.  A.  HARDER,  Treasurer, 

Dated  October  21,  1927. 


You  are  hereby  notified  that  the -Voting 
Trustees,  acting  under  Voting  Trust! 
merit  of  Kansas  City  Public  ServJojT  nn 
dated  July  1,  1926,  have  fixed  Mo vjflv 
tober  31,  1927.  as  the  record  da /d*  for  del 
termination  of  the  reglstercd^oi^prg  0« 
voting  trust  certificates  emitted  to  rccoN® 
the  aforesaid  dividend  upon  Preferred  Stool- 
Scries  A.  of  Kansas  City  JPubl|c  -kerv|  « 
Co.,  und  will  distribute  Sald/Jivldend  on  No- 
1 1837.  to  j-lteffcrwl  holder,  of 
■vottr* ,  rartlfTi.ates  representing  nu<-n 

slock,  appearing  as  such  unon  the  bonk* 
of  the  Voting  Trustees  at  the  close  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  said  October  31,  1927. 

Tout*  attention  1»  directed  to  circular  let¬ 
ter  of  Voting  Trustees,  dated  October  2  7, 
1927,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  undersigned.  ;,r 

By  order  of  the  Voting  Trustees. 

J.  J.  FITZGERALD,  Secretary. 

38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Dated  October  22,  1927. 


WHAT  RUSSIA  IS  LIKE  TODAY. 

In  eeveral  articles,  starting  in  The  New 
York.  Times  Magazine  next  Sunday.  Ann* 
O'Hare  McCormick,  who  recently  .spent 
two  months  In  Russia,  tells  what  sh* 
saw  and  .experienced.  Order  The  Time* 
at  your  news  stand. — Advt. 


THE  NEW  YOKE  TIMES,  FRIDAY,  \  PRIL  9’  192^ 
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About.  As  a  preliminary  to  that,  I 
must  deal  with  one  subject  on  which 
I  feel  very  strongly,  Indeed,  and  that 
la  the  subject  of  fines. 

“i  twinic  that  oalllng  a  plea  of  guilty 
In  a  prohibition  case  a  conviction,  with 
capital  *C'  In  the  records  of  the 
prohibition  unit  and  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  In  the 
speeches  and  discussion  of  this  subject 
through  the  country,  Is  vary  mislead¬ 
ing.  In  my  Judgment,  In  iny  district. 

prosecutor  I  say  that  a  plea  of 
guilty  In  a  liquor  case  and  a  fine  arc 
not  a  conviction  in  any  real  and  es¬ 
sential  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
prosecutor. 

"I  have  had  almost  3,000  pleas  of 
guilty  In  the  lust  twelve  months.  I 
have  collected  $218,000  in  fines  In  pro¬ 
hibition  oases;  that  probably  would  run 
the  entire  office.  I  do  not  point  to  It 
with  pride;  I  am  ashamed  or  It.  I  am 
very  much  prouder  of  the  180  or  100 
men  that  in  the  same  length  of  time 
we  have  succeeded  In  putting  in  Jail 
for  a  combined  period  of  twenty-six 
odd  years  In  those  few  months. 

"But  look  at  the  proportion  between 
the  180  or  160  men  who  have  gone  to 
Jail  and,  In  round  numbers,  the  3.000 
men  who  have  pleaded  guilty  and  paid 
fines.  As  a  prosecutor  I  have  it  com¬ 
ing  up  all  the  time,  and  as  a  prosecu¬ 
tor  wanting  to  be  an  efficient  prosecu 
tor,  I  do  not  want  any  of  the  dirty 
money  of  a  bootlegger.  If  the  law  is 
to  be  enforced  and  If  It  Is  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  the  prosecutor  should  want 
the  man's  liberty  for  violating  the  law 
and  not  a  small  percentage  of  the 
profits. 

Making  it  Easy  for  Violators, 

"And  I  think,  gentlemen,  If  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  so,  from  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  five  years  as  a  proseoutor 
when  I  first  began  being  &  lawyer  and 
in  the  thirteen  months  recently,  that 
one  of  the  unfortunate  features  in  pro¬ 
hibition  enforcement  is  that  when  peo¬ 
ple  read  about  so  many  thousand  con¬ 
victions,  3,000  eonvlctlons  secured  by 
Buckner  last  year,  it  looks  as  If  that 
connoted  efficient  law  enforcement. 

"In  my  judgment,  that  proposition 
should  be  changed  and  the  records  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  read  ‘es¬ 
caped  on  payment  of  money.'  Because, 
dont'  you  see,  almost  any  violator  is 
willing  to  compound  with  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  and  pay  a  small  part  of  his  earn¬ 
ings.  This  business  of  the  enforcement 
of  law  paying  Its  way  is  in  my  judg¬ 
ment-  a  very  bad  feature  to  inject 
into  law  enforcement  of  any  kind. 

"I  will  undertake  now  to  take  over 
the  prosecution  of  pickpockets  in  New 
York  City  and  make  that  law  pay  Its 
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by  capital  putilahmtnt.  It  1*  eh  a  question 
of  (Iritreo. 

Q  —  kunrUy.  and  In  ell  ca**a  tlie  penalty 
intllotoii  ought  to  bo  in  proportion  to  the 
offrneo  committed?  A.  — Y«i ». 

Q,-  And  you  a  leg  regognlr.a,  the  fact  that 
as  n  proMCUtor,  ao  you  not,  uint  tr  you 
mitke  penalties  too  eevero  that  conviction* 
become  correspondingly  difficult.  A.— Well, 
you  do  If  you  have  a  mandatory  penalty 
on  the  part  of  the  court,  ltut  If  the  Court 
can  Inflict  any  penalty  he  thlnka  proper  I 
think  It  la  different,  I  have  never  had  a 
concrete  Instance  of  your  proposition  except 
In  the  early  days,  whore  It  was  compulsory 
--  the  Court  to  send  a  man  who  stole  from 
postoffice  to  the  penitentiary  for  one 
,ear  and  a  day.  Wevanteon  year*  ago  as 
Assistant  United  dtstws  Attorney  I  lost  some 
esses  beoause  the  Jury  knew  that  the  Judge, 
In  those  particular  oa«cs-say  of  stealing  a 
fountain  pen  from  the  malls,  or  somethin* 
of  that  sort— that  the  Judge  was  compelled 
to  send  ths  parties  to  Jail. 

Q,— Then  you  do  not  advocate  that  a 
mandatory  penalty  should  he  put  In  the  law. 
You  want  discretion  still  left  with  the  Court? 
A.— 1  think  discretion  should  bo  lodged  In 
tho  Court. 

Senator  Reod— I  thank  you. 

Senator  Walsh— How  would  you  reach  the 
situation  that  you  think  should  bo  remedied? 
A.— Do  you  mean  what  machinery  Is  required 
In  my  district?  . ,  .  A  , 

Q  —  No.  1  tun  speaking  now  about  tho  lm- 
•osltlon  of  a  Jail  sentence  Instead  of  a  fine, 
if  you  do  not  change  the  law.  and  leave  the 
matter  In  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  you 
would  leave  the  situation  exactly  ns  it  Is 
now,  would  you  not?  Doe*  this  simply  mean 
that  in  your  estimation  the  Judges  ought 
more  frequently  to  Impose  Jail  sentences? 
A.— We  have  no  trouble  with  the  Judges  In 
my  dlstrlot.  and  I  can  only  apeak  for  thorn. 

Q.— Then  I  ask  to  what  end  do  you  Intro¬ 
duce  that  feature  here?  A.— The  talk  about 
persona  going  to  Jail?  Because  you  cannot 
send  people  to  Jail  unless  you  are  In  position 
to  say:  "You  have  got  to  go  to  Jail,  and  if 
-ou  are  not  willing  to  go  to  Jail  on  a  pica 
•f  guilty  we  will  try  you."  Now  I  am  In  a 
position  where  an  attorney  may  smile  and 
sav  “where?”  and  after  it  "and  when; 
and  I  Bay,  "Well.  I  will  try  your  client  un¬ 
less  he  pleads  guilty.” 

Q.— Then  this  means  a  plea  on  your  part 
for  additional  court  facilities?  A.— For  the 
machinery  that  la  necessary.  It  Is  all  a 
quostlon  of  the  necessary  courts  and  agents. 
They  go  hand  In  hand  In  this  matter  of 

eTSeSrenHarreld— And  for  one  thhtt  T°u 
mean  you  need  fnore  Jails?  A.— Well,  l 
want  the  maohtnery  first  to  get  the  men 
sent  to  Jail  who  are  guilty  of  these  vlola- 

11  CL— And  then  you  will  want  the  Jails  to 
put  them  In?  A. -And  then  we  will  have 

to.  Mr-  thvl.u=  p«t  tb.m  Ip.  7-», 


.  havo  to  practically 
h  Million  law  you  would  right  of  Jury  trial, 
abolish  the  Constitution*?©  not  say  It  Is  a 
would  you  not?  A.— Iti  J  cannot  answer 
Constitutional  right,  al  out  that  out. 
your  question  unless  v^aou**  you  abolish 


irsla’nd  that  such 


■  And  l  say  t» 
_  *»•  law 

because  the  doctors  of  J-  ,And  her*  in 

that  quostlon,  1  bell*!*?0 
District  of  Columbia  ill  r 

oases  are  tiled  wlthoU 
"And  the  statu  ft 
observed,  "here  In 
lumbla  have  been 
preme  Court  of  th 
not  violative  of 
trial." 


Janator  Walsh 
e  District  of  Co¬ 
dded  by  the  Su- 
Unlted  8tate«  an 
right  of  Jury 


URGES  POL 
"If  a  man  sella 
trict  of  Columbia." 
"he  does  not  get 
he  sells  a  single 
he  is  entitled  to 
to  enforce  the  pr» 
that  we  must  ha1 
practically  police 
Jury.  That  is  the 


E  COURTS. 

quor  in  the  Dls- 
ald  Mr.  Buckner. 
Jury  trial,  but  if 
nk  in  New  York 
•y  trial.  In  order 
bltlon  law  I  feel 
trial  In  what  are 
,ourts  without  a 
hole  point  really 


of  my  teslniony." 
T  think  by  ail 


liana  we  ought  to 
iSaxon  right  that 


abolish  every  Anglo  stop  somebody 
we  have  in  order  laid  Senator  Reed, 
from  selling  beer,"  Through  except  aa 
"I  am  praoticallyV  th e  necessary 
to  what  T  rogard^dJMr.  Buckner, 
court  machinery,"  J*  18  T™**,  Z 
"The  first  propositlnded  to.  A  hen  I 
ator  Reed  has  Just  4  States  Attorney 
was  Assistant  Unit*  would  occasion- 
seventeen  years  agol  prosecute  a  man 
ally  be  called  upon  tjp  New  York  Har- 
for  dumping  ashes  i*it  far  enough  or 
bor,  for  not  going  4W  York  Harbor, 
dumping  trash  in  iK  to  do?  I  had  to 
And  what  did  I  ha’*  and  get  an  in- 
go  to  a  Grand  Junta  to  have  a  petit 


way.  Here  in  Washington  I  had  under 
indictment  an  employe  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Internal  Revenue  for  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  be¬ 
cause  he  had  made  an  arrangement  to 
take  some  $14,000  if  he  wiped  off  a 
tax  of  $140,000.  His  attorney  came  to 
me  and  wanted  to  know  what  we 
thought  about  a  fine,  that  his  client 
was  not  guilty  anyhow  and  would  be 
acquitted. 

"I  said;  ‘If  your  client  is  innocent 
he  ought  to  be  acquitted,  and  for  roe 
to  accept  a  fine  in  the  face  of  your 
statement  that  he  is  innocent  is  black¬ 
mail.  If  your  client  is  guilty,  then  for 
me  to  accept  a  fine,  for  an  important 
official  of  the  Government  to  betray 
his  trust,  is  simply  compounding  a 
crime,’  so  we  went  to  trial  and  he  was 
convicted— or  pleaded  guilty  after  four 
months,  and  received  a  jail  sentence. 

Wante*  Law-Breakers  Jailed. 


•J  read  constantly  the  arguments 
that  prohibition  enforcement  ia  paying 
its  way  because  you  collect  so  many 
fines,  and  I  think,  if  I  may  submit 
my  own  views,  that  that  is  a  great 
mistake.  I  think  that  Mr.  Mellon 
should  collect  the  revenues  of  the 
country  and  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  should  put  lawbreakers  in 
jail." 

"Do  you  want  to  send  everybody  to 
jail  that  breaks  every  law?"  inter¬ 
rupted  Senator  Reed. 

"No.  not  necessarily,”  Mr.  Buckner 
said.  "I  am  talking  as  a  general  propo¬ 
sition.  There  are  many  cases  where 
a  man  would  be  fined  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  and  placed  on  parole  if  you  had 
the  proper  machinery  for  seeing  if  he 
committeed  a  second  offense.  As  a 
general  proposition,  assuming  that  a 
plea  of  guilty  and  a  payment  of  a 
fine  constitute  progress  for  the  law 
enforcement— of  course  they  do  not, 
Senator  Reed— take  the  traffic  law. 

"If  I  were  a  traffic  Judge  I  would 
not  send  every  violator  to  jail ;  it 
would  all  depend  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances.  But  I  am  talking  now  of  Jhe 
general  proposition,  that  when  you 
read  in  the  record -4hat- there  are  so 
many  convictions  you  are  to  under¬ 
stand  and  you  ought  to  inquire  how 
many  of  those  are  convictions  from 
necessity.  The  pleas  of  guilty  that 
have  been  made  in  my  district  are 
from  sheer  necessity.  For  instance.  I 
have  been  criticized  for  clearing  up 
two  or  three  thousand  cases  on  a  so- 
called  bargain  sale.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  that. 

"I  did  exactly  what  had  always  been 
done  in  my  district,  and  the  only  thing 
that  possibly  could  be  done.  One  year 
before  that  so-called  bargain-counter 
proposition  of  clearing  my  calendars 
the  Summer  before  in  the  same  way, 
with  the  same  Judge  and  about  the 
same  number  of  defendants,  the  cal¬ 
endars  were  cleared.  It  was  the  only 
way  they  could  be  cleared.  That  had 
always  been  the  system." 

"And  how  were  they  cleared?  Sena¬ 
tor  Reed  inquired. 

"By  letting  the  men  plead  guilty 
with  the  understanding  that  if  they 
pleaded  guilty  the  Court  would  un- 
pose  a  tine,"  Mr.  Buckner  replied. 

Otherwise,  with  the  docket  of  3.000 
cases  with  which  I  started,  the  fig¬ 
ures  which  I  gave  you  the  other  day, 

I  would  be  some  six  years  trying  those 
iases;  even  if  the  prohibition  law  had 
been  repealed  five  minutes  after  I 
into  office.  The  reason  why  1 
dSmt&a  it  and  called  attention  to 
it  ^although  it  was  exactly  the  same 
Jnatltutiorf  that  had  alway. 
and  always  must  exist  if  these  peiiy 
violators  are  arrested,  was  simply  t 
point  out  that  that  is  not  law  enforce¬ 
ment." 

Fines  Adequate  In  Some  Case*. 

••Mr.  Buckner."  Senator  Beed  aald. 
■■you  recogniae  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  offeneee  beeldee  parking  an 
automobile  at  the  wrong  place  where 
a  fine  ia  adequate  punishment,  do  you 

“"Oh,  certainly,"  Mr.  Buckner  re¬ 
plied,  "and  a  fine  ia  frequently  an  ade- 

are  hundreds  of  thoueanda  of  Wh.te 

U,«  law  overnight  if  there  waa  a 
reasonable  chance  they  would  be  ar- 
rested  and  have  to  give  ball,  ana 
would  then  have  to  put  up  a  *‘n®  °f 
*50,  even  with  no  chance  of  ever  hav- 
ine  to  go  to  jail. 

"if  the  court  machinery  were  pro¬ 
vided  and  the  agents  were  provided.^ 
i  say  there  are  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  would  out  out  vio¬ 
lating  the  law  and  say  it  w*® 
worth  it,  beoause  they  would  not  want 
their  children  and  their  neighbors  t6 
read  in  the  newspapers  they  had  been 

arrested  for  violating  the  liquor  law 
and  taken  to  court.” 

Senator  Reed-rYou  aa  a  proseoutor  recog- 
,,1--  that  as  to  all  laws  there  are  many  of¬ 
feree!,1 which 1  in  their  "K 

that  sendiq,g  a  cltben  to_  be 

that 


1 


of  crimes.  wT  do  not  want  to  go  back  to 


have  tho  Jails  to  pu  tnem  re.  ye*. 

What  <K>  you  think  about  putting  a 
stone  wall  around  the  country?"  asked 
Senator  Reed.  "Do  you  think  you 
could  get  enough  guards  in  that  case 
that  could  rot  be  corrupted,  or  who 
would  themselves  not  be  guilty,  so  that 
you  could  reasonably  patrol  those 
walls?"  .  . 

"Well,  I  am  only  talking  about  my 
district,"  replied  Mr.  Buckner.  "My 
best  information  is  that  we  are  get¬ 
ting  considerable  alcohol  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  now  and  that  a  wall  around 
my  district  might  help.” 

"Mr.  Buckner,  you  have  made  a  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  expense  necessary  and 
the  machinery  necesaary  in  order  to 
get  the  enforcement  that  you  believe 
you  need  In  your  district,  have  you 
not?”  interposed  Colonel  Codman. 

"Yes,  I  am  coming  to  that  right 
now,"  said  Mr.  Buckner. 

"I  wanted  to  let  the  Senators  know 
that  you  have  made  these  calcula¬ 
tions,"  Colonel  Codman  explained,  "be¬ 
cause  I  think  that  ia  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance." 

METHODS  OF  PADLOCKING. 

"I  am  going  into  that  right  now," 
continued  the  witness.  "Take  this 
padlock  substitute  for  petty  arrests  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  which  we  have 
been  using  for  some  time  and  which 
has  become  quite  effective.  But  after 
all  I  do  not  regard  that  as  more  than 
a  dent,  because  you  can  see  how  we 
are  hampered.  After  we  padlock 
place  have  we  anybody  we  car;  send 
to  that  place  two  weeks  afterward  to 
see  whether  or  not  that  place  is  still 
padlocked  and  see  whether  or  not  the 
owner  of  that  place,  who  has  been  put 
under  an  injunction,  a  powerful 
weapon,  and  who  could  be  arrested  for 
contempt  of  court,  has  violated  it?" 

"Right  there,"  interrupted  Senator 
Harreld,  "I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion.  What  is  the  average  length  of 
time  you  padlock  a  place?" 

"My  standing  rule,"  replied  Mr. 
Buckner,  "is  six  months  if  they  do 
not  fight  and  a  year  if  they  do  fight. 

Senator  Harreld — Have  you  any  statistics 
to  show  bow  Ions  they  are  really  closed 
after  you  get  the*  Injunction?  A. — Do  you 
mean  legally,  or  illegally? 

Q.— I  mean  how  long  they  are  actually 
kept  closed?  A.— Do  you  mean  whether  or 
not  there  Is  any  violation  of  the  solemn  or¬ 
der  of  the  Court  by  opening  their  doors? 

Q.— X  want  to  know  if  you  have  any  sta¬ 
tistics  as  to  how  the  order  of  the  Court  is 
obeyed  in  the  case  of  these  padlock  injunc¬ 
tions?  A.-=No,  and  it  is  beoause  we  have 
nobody  to  see  to  that.  And  do  you  know 
how  many  people  we  have  now  to  handle 
tills  matter? 

^Senator  Reed— Prohibition  agents,  do  you 
mean?  A— No.  There  are  6,000,000  or 
8,000,000  people  in  the  twenty-eight  counties, 
and  first  we  have  to  get  the  evidence  and 
then  follow  that  up.  And  what  we  would 
like  to  be  able  to  do  In  order  to  make  tho 
matter  efficient  is  when  we  arrest  a  man  the 
second  time  to  send  him  to  jail  without  Jury 
trial— and  all  we  have  are  twenty-three  men. 

Q.— That  is  an  unlucky  number.  How  many 
padlock  orders  have  you  secured?  A.— 
Largely  with  the  assistance  of  the  New  York 
City  police  during  the  last  thirteen  months, 
we  have  actually  locked  up  500  places  of 
all  kinds.  We  do  not  let  any  place  go  no 
matter  how  little  It  is  when  we  get  evidence 
of  the  sale  of  liquor;  we  just  bring  a  pad¬ 
lock  proceeding  against  the  owner  of  the 
place  rather  than  arrest  the  bum  or  bar¬ 
tender  who  may  be  In  that  place. 

"Then  I  understand  that  you  get  an 
order  closing  the  establishment,  but 
you  do  not  know  whether  eaoh  and  ev¬ 
ery  order  is  obeyed  or  not,"  said  Sena¬ 
tor  Harreld. 

"We  have  no  way  of  knowing,”  Mr. 
Buckner  replied,  "except,  as  we  rely 
upon  the  neighbors  for  information.  At 
a  prominent  place  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  because  I  would  be  sure  to  get 
letters  to  the  effect  that  the  injunc¬ 
tion  was  not  being  obeyed— and  as  to 
many  small  places  we  get  letters.  And 
I  wish  to  assure  we  follow  all  of  them 
up.  however,  for  lack  of  prohibition 
agents  and  Deputy  United  States  Mar¬ 
shals  to  see  that  every  order  is  obeyed, 
and  to  get  the  men  in  court  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  and  to  abolish  the 
place  by  contempt  proceedings,  we 
simply  have  not  the  men  to  do  it. 

Large  Force  Would  be  Effective. 
"Out  of  198  men  that  General  An 
drews  said  are  over  there,  there  are 
so  many  different  things  for  them  to 
do.  For  what  you  might  call  criminal 
enforcement,  getting  stills  in  tenement 
houses,  getting  substantial  transporta¬ 
tion  cases  pn  the  streets,  legal  en¬ 
forcement  of  padlock  cases,  and  so  on, 
we  have  now  only  twenty-three  men. 
How  can  we  expect  twenty-three  men 
to  do  all  that  work? 

"But  I  will  get  to  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  on  that  proposition  later  in  my 
testimony.  I  will  state  what  I  should 
like  to  have  if  I  am  to  enforce  the 
law." 

"You  say,”  inquired  Senator  Harreld, 
"that  your  padlocking  efforts  ai*e 
simply  making  a  dent  in  prohibition 
violations.  If  you  had  sufficient  ma¬ 
chinery  it  would  be  a  pretty  big  dent, 

would  it  not?" 

"Oh."  Mr.  Buckner  replied, 
would  You  appreciate  what  a  pow- 
$5  weapon  the  injunction  is.  When 
we  get  a  padlock  Injunction  against 
the  place  we  put  the  owner,  not  the 
bus  bov.  under  a  personal  bond  not  to 
violate  the  law  again  in  OUT  dj®1”0.1* 
Vlf  he  Is  caught  violating  the  law 
again  he  can  be  brought  down  and 
given  a  hearing  for  contempt  of  court, 
and  it  is  with  all  the  speed  of  any 
hearing  before  a  Judge  instead  of  the 
cumbersome  Jury  method.  And  if  he  is 
found  guilty  by  the  court  he  cm  be 
sentenced  to  Jail  right  then  and  there 

for  contempt  of  court.  _ 

"But,  you  understand,  that  weapon, 
powerful  as  it  is,  we  are  almost  denied 
because  of  lack  of  effective  mach  nery. 
Senator  H*rreld-I  would  say  that  that 
•  '  «  a  rath 


dlctment.  Then  we 
jury  trial.  violations  of  the 

"And  if  you  takt^  man  adulterated 
Pure  Food  laws,  if  kp  put  water  in  a 
a  bottle  of  vanilla,  &  have  to  prooeed 
can  of  tomatoes,  vfcch  cases,  but  we 
by  Information  in  s  trial, 
have  to  g<ve  a  Jury,^^  what  that 
Gentlemen,  you  ffilth  violations  of 
means.  And  so  it  ifon  our  jurisdiction, 
the  navigation  lawffif  a  woman  steals 
On  the  other  hand, tag  she  is  tried  at 
a  shirtwaist  in  Man  Sessions  without 
the  Court  of  Specl&rne  woman  works 
a  Jury.  But  if  that  L  Department,  and 
for  the  Post  Officlfrom  the  malls.  I 
steals  a  shirtwaist/  a  Grand  Jury  of 
have  to  go  befori  present  the  evi- 
twentythtee  meament,  and  then  go 
denee!  get  an  indllear  before  a  petit 
to  oourt  and  apfim*-non£yjaJinS4a»- 
jury,  with  all  the  fr'TnjSMtneafl*. 
chinery  that  a  Jtrf  years  and  years 
"New  York  Cijcame  to  New  York, 
ago  long  before  n  of  drunks,  disor- 
faced  that  situat  d  all  such  misde- 
derly  conduct,  «  *ked  out  for  itself 
meanors,  and  w  lal.  And  yet  I  hear 
abolition  of  jury  it  about  it. 
no  great  excitem  ©sions  Judges  can 
"The  Special  jail,  give  an  inde¬ 
sentence  people  I,  which  I  believe  at 
terminate  senten  may  go  as  long  as 
the  present  tiirujagistrates  for  petty 

two  years. 


"and  then  I  worked  on  th#  police  in¬ 
vestigation  for  a  year  and  then  I  waa 
out  in  practice  twelve  years,  and  then 
I  have  been  United  States  Attorney 
thirteen  months:  some  six  or  aoven 
year*  aa  prosecutor  in  all." 

Kxplalns  Machinery  Required. 
"Now,  what.  Is  the  machinery  we 
should  have  for  enforcement?"  Mr. 
Buckner  proceeded.  "We  have  eleven 
oountles  in  my  district.  We  have  the 
congested  Manhattan  County,  the  con¬ 
gested  Bronx  County  and  the  very 
populous  W«stcheater  County,  with  a 

f;ood  many  populous  towns  or  suburbs 
n  it  like  New  Rochelle,  Mount  Vernon, 
Yonkers.  White  Plains.  Then  we  have 
eight  counties  running  up  to  Albany, 
and  it  seoms  to  me  the  very  minimum 
requirement  as  to  courts  would  be  to 
have  three  courts  each  In  Manhattan, 
the  Bronx  and  Westchester,  and  one 
court  each  in  the  counties  running  up 
to  Albany,  for  the  enforcement  not 
only  of  this  law  but  of  course  of  all 
petty  Federal  laws,  even  if  it  required 
new  legislation." 

"How  many  doe*  that  total?  asked 
Senator  Reed.  , 

"That  means  seventeen  additional 
courts."  said  Mr.  Buckner. 

"Do  you  see  how  reasonable  that  is? 
There  must  be  6,000,000  or  8.000,000 
people  extending  from  the  Battery 
almost  to  Albany.  Tr.  those  eight  up¬ 
state  counties  I  would  only  have  one 
court  to  a  county.  -  Surely  one  court 
to  an  entire  county  for  enforcement 
of  prohibition  or  any  other  law  Is  as 
few  as  you  could  possibly  have.  Now 
there  are  proposed  seventeen  courts. 
If  (and  I  want  to  stress  the  if)  either 
by  legislation,  or  by  constitutional 
amendment,  you  create  these  police 
courts,  and  abolish  jury  trial,  so  as  to 
have  them  just  the  same  as  the  Court, 
of  Special  Sessions  in  New  York  City 
for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

"Now,  if  you  do  that  and  If  those 
three  courts  in  Manhattan,  Bronx  and 
Westchester,  and  only  one  each  for 
the  other  counties  are  police  courts, 
like  traffic  courts,  with  police  magis¬ 
trates  or  Special  Sessions  or  United 
States  Commissioners  with  power  to 
dispose  of  prohibition  violations  with¬ 
out  jury  trial  I  regard  those  seventeen 
courts  as  the  minimum  basis .  If  you 
are  going  to  face  real  enforcement.’ 

Senator  Reed— Suppose  you  have  Jury  trials, 
how  many  would  It  take?  A.-lf  you  do  not 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  do  not 
adopt  legislation  to  do  away  with  jury  trial. 
After  examination  I  find  the  courts  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Sessions  sitting  without  a  Jury  dispose 
of  about  five  times  as  much  business  as  sit¬ 
ting  with  Jury'.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  1  find 
that  the  police  courts,  strictly  speaking,  when 
it  comes  to  drunks,  disorderly  conduct  and 


cral  Andrews  told  you  that  the  aver-  | 

uge  waa  $2,000. 

Many  Applicant#  for  the  Jobe. 

‘Stop  and  think,  gentlemen  of  the  I 
committee,  $2,000  for  a  man,  wife  and  I 
child  in  New  York  City,  with  even  I 
a  three-room  flat  or  tenement  to  live  I 
In.  in  not  a  living  wage.  And  yet  there  I 
are  number*  of  applicant*  for  the  John,  I 
and  other*  who  have  boen  dropped  arol 
conducting  campaign*  to  bo  re»tored| 
to  their  Job*,  on  which  a  married  man! 
with  wife  and  child  to  educate  *lmply| 
oannot  live."  1 

The  following  pictureaque  colloquy] 
occurred: 

Senator  Roed— Wliy?  A.— Why  whatT  _ 


_  All  ®~<irunks,  disorderly 

offenses,  such  and  the  like,  have 
conduct,  vagran-  lentence  persons  to 
the  power  to  for  six  months. 

Succeeds  Here, 
leems  to  be  essential 
onduct  of  such  mat- 
conduct  In  a  city  of 
York— that  jury  trial 
and  petty  offenses 


Blackwell’s  Isla 
Says  Plar 
"That  system 
to  the  orderly 
ters,  to  the  pol 
the  size  of  Ne- 
for  misdemean  ied.' 
should  be  abol 
Senator  Reed— J 


..  comes  to- drunk*,  disorderly  .... 

traffic  violations,  run  ten.  twenty,  thirty 
forty,  fifty  cases,  but  to  be  conservative 
will  just  rely  on  these  figures  of  the  coui 
of  General  Sessions.  Therefore.  If  you  a 
going  to  keep  Jury  trial  what  I  regard  as  the 
absolute  minimum  complement  of  courts  to 
handle  the  situation  properly  I  should  have 
five  times  seventeen,  or  eighty-five  Federal 
Judges  in  my  district  alone. 

Senator  Walsh— Dismissing  for  the  moment 
prohibition  cases,  let  me  ask  how  many  ex¬ 
tra  Judges  you  would  need  in  your  district. 
A.— Do  you  mean  If  we  had  no  prohibition 

°*Qe— Yes.aA—  And  did  not  abolish  Jury  trial? 

Q,— No,  but  left  matters  as  they  are.  A.— 
But  tho  prohibition  law,  I  am  to  understand, 
is  repealed  entirely? 

q  —The  prohibition  law  Is  gone  so  far  as 
this  question  Is  concerned,  and  you  do  not 
have  to  d°  any  tiling  with  it. 


oannot  live  on  the  salary  provided.  Tb*1 
must  be  Ktni  reason  for  their  anxiety  tor 
the  Jobs.  A.-A  man  told  me  he  had  a  buei- 
nosa  of  his  own,  and  that  h«  could  afford 
It  and  liked  th*  work.  T  asked  him  the 
sumo  question,  and  ho  *ald  ho  enjoyed  the 

Wq!— Now,  Just  frankly,  I*  »  because  th*re 
are  opportunities  to  make  money”  A.— ir  * 
knew  that  I  would  prosoouts  them,  Senator. 

Q.-Yo*.  if  you  Imd  tho  evidence,  but  is 
not  that  your  opinion  of  the  matter,  a.—a 
do  not  want  to  express  myself. 

Q.— It  Is  too  delicate  a  subject.  I  take  It/ 

I  simply  *ay  that  the  salaries  pald  by 
the  United  Stales  Government  to  prohibition 
a  (rents  is  not  a  living  wage  In  New  York 
City  for  a  married  man,  with  or  without  a 

f,Q.-And  yet  men  clamor  for  the  Job*?  A.- 
Yes,  men  clamor  for  the  Jobs.  And  I  pointed 
out  yosterdry  that  last  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  each  particular  man  of  the  Ay- 
one  men  was  responsible  for  stepping 
$10,000,000  worth  of  alcohol, 

Q.— What  salary  do  you  think  they  would 
havo  to  be  paid  to  put  then*  beyond  tempt n- 
tlun  In  tho  cnao  you  havo  last  mentioned; 
A.— I  do  not  want  to  answer  the  question  as 
to  what  salary  you  will  have  to  p*y  for 
to  bo  placed  beyond  temptation.  ,*lut 
poeitton  Is  that  rnen  who  work  for  the  Clov- 
ern  tnent  ofeftht  to  he  paid  a  salary  on  which 
they  can  live  respectably  along  with  other 
people  more  or  Urn*  In  the  same  eltustlon, 
educate  their  children,  and  occasionally  buy 
their  children  a  suit  of  Clothes.  And  I  say 
that  *2.000  a  year  In  the  City  of  N*w  York 
by  any  kind  of  survey,  which  .you  can 
easily  get  from  any  of  the  Institution*  In¬ 
terested  in  such  matters,  a  man,  his  wife 
and  child,  Is  a  salary  on  which  a  man  can 

,K"Have  not  some  of  them  manifested 
marked  prosperity?"  asked  Senator 

"I  shall  not  go  into  any  details  of 
fects  concerning  prohibition  agents,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  very  much  interested  In 
the  subject,  replied  Mr.  Buckner.  "We 
have  only  managed  to  arrest  about 
two  since  X.  have  been  in  office,  and  I 
will  not  give  an  opinion  on  a  subject  n 
which  Is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

If  I  knew  the  concrete  facts  or  had 
been  successful  in  securing  the  facts 
in  the  investigation  which  I  have  in¬ 
augurated,  I  would  long  ago  have 
prosecuted  th_ero^  _ 

"It  is  so  hard  tcT  get  theTffcntsr  *  r , 
said  to  a  man,  ‘I  will  not.  padlock  | 
your  place  if  you  will  tell  me  whom 
you  paid  protection  to  last  year, 
whether  city  police  officers  or  Govern¬ 
ment  agents.’  I  said.  I  would  far 
rather  prosecute  a  Government  em¬ 
ploye  than  padlock  your  place.  Whom 
did'  you  pay  that  money  to?"  And  he 
said"  I  would  not  think  of  teling  It. 
My  life  woud  be  at  stake  if  I  did  tell 
you," 


call  a  sentence  of 

„  try  petty  of  fen  nee? 

New  York  State  have 


Would  Need  Six  More  Judges. 

Finding  that  Senator  Walsh  meant 
there  would  be  no  prohibition  work  to 
do  but  merely  the  customary  run  of 
civil  and  criminal  business,  Mr.  Buck- 


a"— New^York  City  r  , 

so  called  them.  ley  not  make  It  *w®nty 
Q.—^hy  could  fy.  trials  absolutely  wiped 
years  and  have  Ju,  discussing  policies.  Sen- 
out?  A.— I  am  no  (imply  saying  that  If  tne 
ator  Reed.  I  am  SmioeUt  wants  It*  proae- 
Uulted  States  Govjm  District  of  New  York 
cutor  in  the  Souths  really  police  laws,  that 
to  enforce  what  anllce  courts  and  the  police 
prosecutor  wants  p!juch  to  prosecute  them- 
court  system  in  v  States  Government  does 
And  If  the  United1  that  pvosecutor  police 
not  want  to  giw»  to  give  its  prosecutor 
courts  it  ought  n«*ndle*  That  Is  simple 
police  laws  to  t  ..... 

enough.  I  take  It.  acutor’s  standpoint.  How 
Q,— From  the  prosprll  who  is  brought  up 
about  the  poor  dj?  A.-That  Is  out  of  my 
there  and  railroadq®ly  using  that  as  an  - 
province;  I  am  slnqatlon  in  New  York  City 
lustration  of  the  sHftlted  States  Attorney  s 
surrounding  the  1  ^ 

office.  considering  the  idea 

"We  have  beer^or  judges  of  the 
of  creating  inf  strict  Courts,  of  glv- 
United  States  Di^ion  lo  try  these 
ing  them  juriscie8i"  Senator  Walsh 
Police  Court  cai^  0f  course,  that 
interposed.’  "Big  the  necessity  for 
would  not  relief  necessity  for  Grand 
jury  trial  and  th^  wouid  the  situation 
Jury  action.  Bu  ~  rehevea  if'au"  y 
in  your  district  b  tinted  with  jurxsdic- 
judges  were  ap]  jer  these  police  court 


tion  exclusively  t  ( 
cases?” 

"And  still  wit? 
asked  Mr.  BuckD; 
■Well,  of  cou* 


the  jury  system?’ 


to  call  it,  I  would 
a  tremendous  stride 
re  stand  now,”  said 


k  that  is  constitu 
,  ^  iJS  not  ohange  that/ 

tional,  and  we  co  ■  weped 
Senator  Walsh  a  „  he  couia  not  dis- 
Mr'  .?ffkle„r„”fon.  but  that  there 
ouss  that  propo  rjter8  “Vho  say  you 
were  some  legal  v  .  trial  " 
can  ao  it  remarked  '  that  the 

Senator  Walsh  ,h  UnUed  states 

Supreme  Court  e  ^  ,he 

magWrate.  to  th"  °£  Colum' 

bia. 

Approves 

It  you  ask  r&>  "•»™t  eetUnS  th,ls 
down  oven  to  >  for 

months  by  a  pol'°e  nitrate,  call¬ 
ing  it  disorderly  conduct  or  by  any 
name  you  want 
say  that  would  1 
ahead  of  where 

indictment  ^t  before  a  Grand 
jury  and  then  after  a  time  going  be¬ 
fore  a  petit  jury.  Of  course,  these 
auxiliary  judges  you  speak  of.  Senator 
Walsh,  are  just  what  we  ought  to 
have,  by  any  name  you  want  to  call 
them.” 

Senator  Reed  took  up  the  questions. 
Do  you  advocate  abolition  of  jury  trial 
in  these  cases,  or  do  you  simply  say 
you  can  not  enforce  the  law  unless  you 
dq  not  have  jury  triala?"  he  Inquired. 

"I  can  not  enforce  the  law  in  the 
police  court,  and  that  is  what  It  is  in 
essence,  unless  you  do  It,"  was  the  re¬ 
ply  "I  do  not  oare  whether  you  give 
us  more  machinery  or  less  law.  We 
ought  to  have  the  court  equipment 
brought  up  to  date,  brought  up  to  the 
law.  or  the  law  brought  down  to  the 
equipment  we  have.  But  as  a  Prose¬ 
cutor  I  have  no  opinion  about  it  either 
way.  except  to  ask  that  you  give  us 
the  one  or  the  other." 

Senator  Reod  said  Mr.  Bw*njr 
not  only  a  proseoutor  but  a  citizen  of 
..  I, ctotpit  "nnd  a  somewhat 


ner  stated :  ,  . 

"I  have  consistently  maintained  that 
three  Judges,  fpr  which  a  bill  has  been 
introduced,  are  wholly  Inadequate  In 
my  judgment  if  the  prohibition  law 
were  repealed  tomorrow.  Knowing 
the  problems  confronting  the  courts 
there,  the  calendars,  and  how  hard 
those  judges  work,  there  ought  to  be 
about  six  additional  United  States 
District  Judges.” 

Senator  Reed-That  la.  If  you  keep  the 
jviry  trial?  A.— Yes,  and  repealed  the  pro- 

hlQ— That 'is  six 'as  against  Eighty-five  yon 
say  you  will  need  for  this  work  if  you  keep 
the  Jury  trials?  A.— That  is  right 
Q.i-rAnd  vou  need  six  additional  Judges  any 
way.  but  if  you  repeal  the  Prohibition  law 
you  would  only  need  six  and  keep  the  Jury 
trial?  A.— Six  additional  Judges  may  bo  a 
little  bit  too  many.  It  is  pure  Instinct  I  am 
using  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question. 

It  may  be  that  four,  five  or  six  Judges  in 
addition  to  what  we  have  will  be  needed. 

I  havo  In  mind  the  bar  and  private  litigants 
and  getting  calendars  up  to  date;  and  1 
have  in  mind  an  efficient  United  States 
Attornev's  office,  where  you  have  a  sufficient 
and  efficient  number  of  attorneys  on  your 
staff,  and  where  you  take  hold  of  import¬ 
ant  work  that  does  not  come  in  automati¬ 
cally.  like  this  drug  store  business  I  have 
been  telling  you  about. 

Mr.  Buckner  asserted  that  "if  the 
promotion  law  were  repealed,  you 
might  try  putting  in  five  Judges,  and 
see  how  it  works,"  "but  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  office,"  he  continued,  I 
should  say  we  have  had  every  day 
two  or  three  out-of-town  Judges  all 
the  time,  and  without  them  we  would 
have  been  absolutely  swamped  in  New 

The  Federal  Attorney  said  that  he 
had  tried  to  consider  absolutely  the 
minimum  complement  for  these  courts- 
He  provided  in  each  of  the  seventeen 
courts  a  chief  clerk  and  two  deputy 
clerks,  two  court  attendants,  two  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorneys,  a  court  stenographer 
and  to  "just  guess  at  the  number  of 
marshals,"  although,  he  added,  "we 
surely  should  have  100  more  deputy 
marshals  as  a  conservative  estimate. 


Violator  Feared  for  His  Life. 

‘He  may  be  wrong.  Perhaps  he  is 


to  ba_Lrather  effective  weapon 


the  United 'Staten  "and  a 
distinguished  one  in  your  city.  You 
have  held  important  places  and  held 
them  well.  I  think,  and  I  am  curious 
to  know  whether  you  are  advocating 
abolition  of  tri«*  by  Jury  or  whether 
you  are  simply  guying  to  us:  'Unless 
you  do  abolish  tilal  by  Jury  I  can  not 
enforoe  this  law/!" 

"Senator  Reed.  6f  there  were  no  pro- 

wake  New  York  City,  and 
,3,  inferior  courts  without  jury 

Sr  to  purpose  of  trying  ouch  cases 

and' speeding  up  their  trial."  said  Mr. 

BMCrknBuckner  In  answer  to  Senator 
R^ed  said  he  had  been  Assistant  United 
states  Attorney  for  about  two  years 
and1  Assistant  District  Attorney  for 
?wo  and  one-halt  yeare.  "Then  J  waa 
out  in  practice  some  years, 


he  said, 


Wants  Total  of  1,500  Agent*. 

Coming  to  the  important  matter  of 
prohibition  agents.  Mr.  Buckner  said: 

"While  at  this  moment  the  number 
of  prohibition  agents -In  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  represents  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  and  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  outside  of  increasing 
inspection,  aud  so  forth,  it  does  not 
do  any  good  to  have  a  large  number 
of  agents  unless  you  have  some  courts 
to  take  them  to,  that  there  is  no  use 
of  arresting  people  unless  you  have 
the  courts  to  whioh  to  take  them ,  yet 
with  the  court  machinery  increased, 
the  personnel  of  the  prohibition  unit 
must  go  pari  passu.  a 

"It  does  not  do  any  good  to  have  a 
United  States  Attorney’s  office  and 
1mve  courts  if  you  do  not  have  agents 
to  get  evidence,  and  to  work  up  con¬ 
spiracy  cases,  and  to  perform  inspec¬ 
tion.  and  so  forth.  And  I  J 

been  very  conservative,  for  I  have  put 
down  for  my  entire  district  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  we  should  have  certainly  a 
minimum  of  1,500  agenU  in  the  South¬ 
ern  District  of  New  York. 

"You  gentlemen  realize  'F1 

Greater  New  York  there  are  2.&W, 
traffic  cops  alone.  Now,  mind  you, 
that  just  represents  traffic  cops.  This 
is  a  slightly  different  problem  and 
much  more  difficult  in  some  ways,  al¬ 
though  easier  in  other  ways.  And 
these  1,500  agents  would  have  to  han¬ 
dle  all  this  important  inspection  work. 
They  would  have  all  these  denaturing 
plants.  They  would  have  1.200  drug 
stores,  and  5,100  doctors,  and  perhaps 
there  are  7,000  people  in  my  district 
holding  some  kind  of  Government 
paper  that  permits  them  either  to  buy 
or  sell  liquor. 

"And,  of  course,  not  even  conserva¬ 
tive  minimum  enforcement  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  can  be  contemplated  until  you 
get  the  inspection  of  permit  holders 
up  on  a  high  piano,  with  men  paid 
very  good  salaries  compared  to  what 
they  are  now  paid- 

"Until  General  Andrews  came  Into 
office  the  salary  on  which  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  agent  started  in  the  service  was 
$1,680  and  the  maximum  salary  was 
$2,100.  Now,  I  understand,  although  I 
cannot  be  accurate  to  the  penny,  that 
prohibition  agents  in  New  York  start 
at  81.800-odd  dollars,  with  a  maximum 
of  still  something  around  $2,100  or 
$2,200,  except  in  special  cases.  Gen 


tr 


mistaken.  I  am  telling  you  what  he 
to  me.  I  said  to  another  man: 

You  could  not  nave  operated  this  way 
without  protection.  And  a  man  can¬ 
not  run  an  establishment  your  size 
with  what  you  are  doing  without  pro¬ 
tection.  What  did  you  pay,  say  the 
last  time?’  He  said,  ‘$5,000/  1  said. 

■You  tell  me— give  me  the  evidence  ox 
your  paying  $5,000  and  I  will  not  pad¬ 
lock  your  place  and  I  will  not  prose¬ 
cute  vou  criminally  if  you  teU  the 
truth-  I  will  represent  to  the  Court 
that  it  is  much  more  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  for  you  to  explain  the  money 
that  you  have  paid.’ 

"He  said,  ‘You  can  put  me  in  jail 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  law  before 
I  will  ever  tell  such  a  story,  because 
I  would  not  live  twenty-four  hours;  I 
paid  $5,000.  I  did  not  pay  it  to  a  pro¬ 
hibition  agent.  I  paid  it  to  gangsters 
who  handle  my  trucking.  These  gang¬ 
sters  I  paid.  I  don’t  know  whom  they 
paid  to,  of  course,  illegally.  I  only 
know  I  got  protection.  These  gang¬ 
sters  that  take  care  of  my  trucking  are 
desperate  men.  and  it  I  testified  on 
the  stand  and  gave  you  their  names 
so  you  could  get  them  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  my  life  would  not  be 
worth  50  cents  for  twenty- four  hours. 
Much  easier  for  me  to  go  to  jail  tor 
six  months  or  for  as  long  as  you  im¬ 
pose.  on  aplea  of  guilty,  and  then  get 
out.  than  to  assist  you  in  this  investi¬ 
gation  and  find  myself  bumped  off. 

"Maybe  he  Is  wrong."  Mr.  Buckner 
continued.  -J  a j^  yevi v  « 
said.  I  am  telling  you  why  I  wa»y 
foiled.  And  he  actually  went  to  jail 
on  a  pea  of  guity.  I  think  for  four 
months.  He  actually  went  to  jail, 
when  I  had  offered  him  complete  free¬ 
dom  if  he  would  simply  tell  the  names 
of  two  gangsters,  who  a.rQ  not  putolie 
officials,  to  whom  he  paid  $5,000  to 

P-sTlt  sa/that  with  all  this  permit 
inspection,  padlock  and  °Vkninal  eh 
forcemeat  work  I  have  put  <^cryn 
1,500  agents  for  my  district,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  is  very  conservative,  and  I  put 
them  at  $3,000  a  year.  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  $3,500. 

Problem  of  Civil  Service. 

"We  paid  more  than  $3,500  to  sev¬ 
eral  employes  in  the  private  law 
offioes  that  I  used  to  be  connected 
with,  who  were  not  themselves  law¬ 
yers.  I  should  think  $3,500  was  a 
minimum,  but  I  put  down 
around  $3,000-  Perhaps  $3,250  would 
This  is  New  York  City.  Thefe 
no  use  to  have  a  national  standard. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  prohibition 
ae^nt  in  New  York  should  be  paid  ex¬ 
actly  the  as  a  prohibition  agent 

i  Wahoo,  Neb."  ‘ 

Senator  Harreld  asked  how  the  pro¬ 
hibition  officers  could  be  put  under 
civil  service  and  not  pay  them  tne 
same  salary  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Buckner  said  he  did  not  know. 
Senator  Harreld  said  the  men  ought 
to  be  paid  more  in  New  York  City 
than  they  ought  to  be  paid,  perhaps,  in 
Fredericksburg.  Va.,  or  some  otner 
smaller  place.  .  . 

"But  how  are  you  going  to  do  that 
and  put  them  under  civil  service,  in¬ 
quired  Senator  Harreld. 

’*1  regard  it  so  important  that  people 
should  be  paid  living  wages,”  said  Mr. 
Buckner,  "that  If  giving  up  civil  ser¬ 
vice  is  the  price  for  paying  a  man 
what  he  oould  live  on,  then  I  would  | 
pay  him  what  he  could  live  on  rather 
than  soore  a  triumph  for  the  Civil 
Service  Association.  Anything  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  paying  a  man  what  he  can¬ 
not  live  on,"  he  went  on.  "A  man  In 
Wahoo,  Neb.,  can  rent  a  house  for  $25 
month,  and  when  the  same  fellow 
comes  to  New  York  and  takes  three 
rooms  or  four  rooms,  he  has  to  pay 
$900  or  $1,000  a  year,  half  his  salary. 

"Then  there  are  the  irritations  of 
getting  your  money  back  from  the 
Government.  Of  course,  very  likely 
the  red  tape  of  Government  disburse¬ 
ments  is  in  the  end  the  only  wise  and 
proper  course,  though  I  find  it  ex¬ 
tremely  Irritating  to  me  aa  District 
Attorney  sometimes. 

••But  we  had  working  on  a  case  a 
prohibition  agent  from  Nebraska  gol¬ 
fing  $2,100  a  year,  a  very  fine  agent. 
We  got  him  on  a  case  because  a  line 
that  he  was  developing  led  into  New 
York  and  we  grabbed  him  and  held 
him  there  and  cajoled  him  and  kept 
him  about  six  months.  This  is  the 
mail-order  case  where  we  got  the  con¬ 
viction  that  I  told  you  of  yesterday. 

“I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  come 
to  New  York.  He  Is  the  type  of  man 
we  would  like  to  have.  We  would  like 
to  have  1,500  of  them.  He  said  he 
could  not  possibly  afford  to  come  to 
New  York.  He  was  married.  His 
children  were  going  to  school.  He 
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President's  SpeechalPn^sOnbCorn Ei^iL^S 


WASHINGTON,  April  8.— President 
Coolldge'*  address  at  th*  laying  of  the 
oornorstone  of  the  National  Preen 
Club  today  w»«  as  follows ; 

Members  and  Guesta  of  tha  National 
Press  Club: 

Gathering  here  to  lay  tha  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  a  great  edifice,  which  la 
to  be  the  home  of  the  National  Press 
Club  of  Washington,  naturally  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  press  Is  one  of  tha 
cornerstones  of  Liberty.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  Is  recognised  In  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  law  of  our  country,  which  guar¬ 
antees  a  full  and  complete  freedom 
in  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
the  truth.  The  right  to  have  a  fair 
and  complete  discussion  of  all  prob¬ 
lems  Is  a  necessary  attribute  of  a 
I  free  people.  Without  it  the  diffusion 
of  such  knowledge  as  is  necessary  to 
Intelligent  action  In  both  private  and 
public  affairs  would  be  impossible. 

I  under  American  institutions  a  cor¬ 
nerstone  which  Is  dedicated  to  the 
press  is  likewise  dedicated  to  the 
Republic. 

Under  these  circumstances  the 
most  desirable  results  have  been  se¬ 
cured.  The  public  press  of  this  coun¬ 
try  Is  absolutely  independent.  It  Is 
doubtful  If  In  any  other  country  It 
has  ever  been  so  successful  and  so 
prosperous.  In  general,  it  is  remark¬ 
ably  clean  and  wholesome.  Because 
of  these  conditions  it  has  c°“e*' 
have  a  great  Influence.  But  it  like¬ 
wise  is  charged  with  great  respon- 

8 H  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
press  of  this  country  is  strong 
enough,  independent  enough  and  in¬ 
fluential  enough,  so  that  it  should 
seek  not  to  cater  to  a  supposed  low 
and  degraded  public  option,  but 
rather  to  create  a  noble  and  inspired 
public  opinion.  It  ought  to  work  in 
harmony  with  a  great  purpose,  re- 
vealing  to  the  people  the  progress  of 
the  development  of  a  Divine  power 
It  should  be  the  record  of  those 
mighty  events  which  mark  contem¬ 
porary  history.  While  it  is  necessary 
at  times  to  be  critical,  yet  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  criHoism  pursued 
merely  for  the  sake  of  criticism  is  a 
barren  operation,  leaving  no  ^s^ng 
results  True  journalism  must  go 
S  beyond  this  Into  the  field  of  con¬ 
structive  effort-  14  »■  »”*?  ln,  tia‘ 
direction  that  there  will  be  found 
anything  that  is  of  lasting  public 
benefit. 

"Liberty  Derived  From  Law.** 
Any  student  of  human  relations 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
liberty  is  derived  from  law.  The  press 


of  our  country  is  free  because  the 
Constitution  guarantees  its  freedom. 
If  that  provision  were  struok  out 
from  our  fundamental  law.  the  press 
would  not  remain  free  for  an  hour. 
As  sn  obligation,  coupled  with  the 
very  greatest  self-interest,  the  press 
ought  always  to  stand  as  a  supporter 
of  the  Constitution  and  aa  the  firm¬ 
est  advocate  of  a  reign  of  law.  On 
that  principle  there  ehould  be  no 
weakness  and  no  wavering.  It  should 
advocate  resolutely,  and  at  all  times, 
the  observance  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

In  our  domestic  affairs  aji  exceed¬ 
ingly  Important  principle  to  observe 
Is  nationalism.  This  is  all  one  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  all  one  people.  While  a 
proper  pride  ln  our  own  iadjjjjdUgi 

1  in..  Un.V.  iuafifiahlA 


d.»Uny  In  ace  rdnnc.  with  his  own 
merits.  Racehatred,  class  feeling, 
religious  pers4'Utlon,  however  these 
may  be  exht^ed.  whother  under 
form  of  law 

public  opinion;  ^^^tTdeflance  of 


law.  have  no 


istlflcatlon 


in  reason 


_ _  individual 

locality  Ts "both  justifiable  and  help¬ 
ful.  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
each  individual  locality  Is  what  It  la 
mainly  because  it  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  nation.  But  however 
great  may  be  the  accomplishments 
of  that  section  in  which  we  happen 
to  live,  they  can  never  be  great 
enough  to  warrant  any  disparage¬ 
ment  of  any  other  section.  No  part 
of  our  nation  is  so  perfect  that  it  can 
look  with  any  disdain  on  the 
fectlons  of  any  other  part,  »nd,  con¬ 
versely.  all  of  our  different  areas 
each  have  sufficient  advantages  to 
enough  to  know  that  all  can  say 
“This  is  a  part  of  America  and  We 
are  Americans.”  Under  our  institu¬ 
tions  all  are  equal. 

The  same  reasons  which  make  un¬ 
tenable  any  effort  to  array  section 
against  section  apply  to  any  attempt 
to  array  class  against  class.  Correct¬ 
ly  speaking,  we  have  no  sections  and 
we  have  no  classes.  The  same  unity 
that  applies  to  our  territory  applies 
with  even  more  force  to  our  popula¬ 
tion.  The  apparent  differences  of  lo¬ 
cation,  race  and  customs  are  not 
real  but  artificial.  No  lasting  prog¬ 
ress  can  be  built  upon  them.  No  ap¬ 
peal  can  be  made  to  them  which  will 
accrue  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the 
human  race.  The  progress  of  civili¬ 
zation  is  a  progress  all  away  from 
emphasis  upon  that  which  is  acci¬ 
dental  to  emphasis  upon  that  which 
is  essential.  When  we  wisely  decided 
not  to  create  those  artificial  barriers 
which  are  represented  by  orders  of 
nobility,  but  to  let  true  worth  create 
for  all  our  inhabitants  a  universal 
class,  we  recognized  one  of  the  great 
truths  of  human  existence  which  can¬ 
not  be  too  often  emphasized.  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  all  privileged. 

Principle  of  Toleration. 

Broadly  speaking,  all  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions  fall  under  the  principle  of 
toleration.  This  means  the  adoption 
of  a  broad  and  generous  spirit  tinder 
which  each  may  work  out  his  own 


and  are  disag  .ou„  jn  their  conse¬ 
quences.  ThJl  dwarf  and  destroy 
those  who  peril,  themselves  to  come 
under  the  dof  Vation  of  these  mo¬ 
tives.  Tolera'blj  la  not  a  passive 
quality.  It  dc  1 lo£  mean  simply  re¬ 
ceiving  the  b<  c|  |ta  of  the  tolerance 
of  others.  It  .*itBtlnctly  an  active 
quality  which  na  bestowing  upon 
others  and  '  •■by  receiving  our¬ 
selves  the  be;a  ■,  o£  0ur  own  toler¬ 
ance.  1.1 

No  one  can  ■.jZe  journalistic  ef¬ 
forts  directed* 'the  promotion  of 
particular  intjh®,,  but  all  that  can 
done  wlthie  Basing  bitter  antag¬ 


onisms  agains 
impossible  to* 
ties  in  these  d-, 
of  a  sympathy 
me  that  in  tin 
chief  requiremt 
constructive  e, 
ship  very  quic 
tion  or  a  coni 
the  facts,  accoi 
which  lead  tc 
conclusions. 


.er  interests.  It  ls 
k  of  political  par- 
rlthout  the  support 
press.  It  seems  to 
field  especially  the 
,  will  always  be  for 
t.  Rank  partisan- 
falls  Into  a  distor- 
ce  misstatement  of 

■CC01  Wanted  by  arguments 

to  glcal  and  unsound 

_ _ -CfiSTSfi*  cursory  perusal 

of  our  history  liquid  convince  any 
one  that  in  th|h5ist  there  has  been 
sufficient  gooe*!  both  our  political 
parties,  especiM0  when  they  have 
been  in  powefl^j  requlre  a  large 
amount  of  print  ir-a  jnk  in  Its  por¬ 
trayal.  It  Is  lm'nrobable  that  a  very 
similar  conditio!  does  not  exist  at 
the  present  time  It  WOuld  be  much 
more  helpful  to  juggest  what  ought 
to  be  done  thp.n  -nereiy  to  find  fault 
with  what  is  be^lg  done.  it  is  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  a.  narrow  and 
bitter  partisanship  with  real  patriot¬ 
ism. 

In  the  field  qj  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  the  attituiL  o£  the  press  be¬ 
comes  of  very  giflit  importance.  The 
number  of  our  P3Opi0  who  learn  of 
foreign  countries  by  actual  contact 
with  them  ls  Comparatively  very 
small.  Even  th4,i  auch  knowledge 
probably  relates  only  one  or  two 
countries.  What|tthe  people  of  our 
country  as  a  whole  know  of  con¬ 
temporary  actions,  other  countries 
is  gained  entireli  fr0m  the  public 
prints.  Of  coursfc'  the  press  is  justi¬ 
fied  ln  placing  th<i  »-ery  highest  esti- 
matlon  upon  Amejrta.  No  one  should 
comnlaJn  journalists  rep- 

oui  ■"'•“-It  as  having  the 
nesf  of  institution!  They  are  the 
best  for  us.  Bufcr  *  — 

quire  that  other 
Institutions  should  I 


lattons  with  all  foreign  countries. 
One  reason  for  this  Is  our  fore  gn 
trade.  It  Is  true  that  we  have  the 
natural  resources  to  make  ourselves 
%.  but  MV- 

ertheless  our  commerce  with  other 
nations  In  what  we  buy  and  sell  la 
very  large  and  very  Important,  both 
in  the  promotion  of  our  material 
prosperity  and  aa  an  enormous  en¬ 
lightening  and  civilizing  influence. 
Undoubtedly  trade  will  go  to  »  large 
extent  where  It  can  secure  the  great 
est  advantage,  but  It  1.  influenced  ln 
no  email  degree  by  good-will. 

International  friendship  and  £. 
will  are  of  very  large 
They  cannot  be  promoted  by  mlerep 
reservation  and  caricature  of  foreign 
people.  The  cultivation  also  of _  such 
an  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
our  people  is  an  exhibition  of  hos 
tility.  It  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  war. 

sgiSsAmg 

Die  bv  yielding  such  unworthy  sentl- 
yue  ought  to  rise  above  that 
and  be  Jeady  to  attribute  the  same 
good  faith  and  fair  motives  to  other 
Governments  and  other  p  P 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves.  No 
basis  for  harmony,  tranquility,  hon¬ 
orable  dealing  and  peace  has  ever 
been  better  expressed  than^that 


of 


Friendly  Relations  £1 
One  of  the  very»| 
bilitles  of  the  Gov^’j 
ation  and  preserva, 


»ls  does  not  re- 
ntries  and  other 
disparaged. 
Foreign  Trade, 
•avest  responsi- 
.ent  is  the  cre- 
of  friendly  re¬ 


better 

which  is  contained  in 

"without  a  friendly  attitude 

mind  on  the  part  of  our  people, 
which  can  be  very  largely  advanced 
by  the  action  of  the  press,  all  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 

maintain  harmonious  international 

relations  will  be  of  little  avail.  Of 
course  the  most  worthy  Intentions, 
the  best  of  sentiments,  the  highest 
Ideals  are  not  themselves  sufficient. 

They  must  be  accompanied  j,y  proper 

instruments  and  institutions.  It 
useless  to  love  liberty  unless  we  es 
tablish  laws.  It  Is  futile  to  cherish 
lustice  unless  we  provide  courts 
our  country  has  lately  recognised 
this  Important  principle  by  signify 
ing  its  determination  to  promote  im 
ternatlpnal  justice  by -adhering  to  the 
World  Court. 

World  Court  and  League. 

This  has  been  done  under  reserva¬ 
tions  which  adequately  safeguard 
American  rights  and  also  tend  to 
strengthen  the  Independence  of  the 
Court.  Our  Government  has  taken 
this  step  because  it  believed  that  it 
was  the  most  practical  method  by 
which  it  could  exercise  Its  great  In¬ 
fluence  in  establishing  the  principle 
of  a  reign  of  international  law  under 
which  disputes  and  differences  would 


be  adjusted,  not  by  ... . 
son,  W.  ought  to  be  ready  lo  a. 
sume  that  ln 

charge  this  same  obligation  other 
countries  have  been  animated  bythe 

among  nations,  we  have  Just  as 
clearly  declared  cur  intention  to  r»- 
train  from  Interfering  In  the  I political 

sssm B 

^nad^mlnhd^rm^ international  justice 

‘  Wye  8arr'enm.ew0|»c0  .«e’klngrby  what 
ar„*  4  Vi  a  present  time  the  only 

before  land  and  Mjalf 

reduced  there  must  be  an  Inteue 

& 

f^ennilty  toward6  each  other  In  the 
hearte  of  different  peoples,  It  te  us 

to  expect  disarmament.  10 
create  a  better  understantog^™' 
l  dependent  'on  ou7  editors  and  pul^.1 
1  by 

supporting  faith  and  good-will  and 
peace  cannot  be  estimated. 

Need  of  Spiritual  Appeal. 

These  are  some  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  American  press  can  per- 
service  for 


form  a  very  large 
humanity.  No  other  journalists  ever 
had  a  like  opportunity.  In  financial 
resources,  in  absolute  Independence, 
m  the  reaction  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  to  right  and  truth  and 
justice,  the  position  which  they 
occupy  In  this  country  stands  un¬ 
rivaled  in  all  history.  ' 

There  Is  another  side  to  journalism, 
perhaps  most  important  of  all.  No 
enterprise  can  obtain  a  success 
which  Is  worth  anything  unless  It 

appeals  to  the  spiritual  nature  rf 
mankind.  No  matter  how  seemax 
the  efforts  may  be  of  a 
It  will  fait  of  the  largest  attain 
inpnts  will  not  meet  the  hl_nest 
requirements,  will  not  secure  the 
sridest  influence,  unless  it “ .“““nlS 
w  a  reverence  for  religion.  Our 
countrv  is  a  reverent  country  and 
our  people  are  a  reverent  People. 
Our  institutions  must  rest  on  that 
foundation.  The  press  must-minister 
to  that  spirit.  Their  gre8t  work  must 
go  on  like  all  other  great  works,  in 
reliance  upon  a  divine  purpose.  £ 
the  cornerstone  which  we  are  lay 
lng  to-day  ls  to  endure.  It  must 
represent  'thess  principles.  E*oept 
the  Lord  build  the  bouse,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  It. 


1 1UU1I.J  "  - - - -  - -  “ft  1 

Cnnlidae’s  Address  to  P\n-A merican  Journausts 

^  _ _ _ _ — - -  t »  ■“  ”  Indies  except  Porto 


WASHINGTON.  April  g— In  his  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  of 
the  Pan-American  Congress  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  today.  President  Coolldge  said: 
Members  of  First  Pan-Amsrican 
Congress  of  journalists . 

This  ls  the  first  Pan-American 
Congress  of  Journalists.  In  the  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  represented  and  in 
the  extent  of  territory  embraced  It 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  meetings  of  publishers  and 
editors  that  ever  was  beM.  And 
when  it  is  considered  that  within 
ycur  numbers  are  those  who  control 
and  shape  the  policies  of  ths  press 
In  almost  all  th.  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  the  weight  and  significance  of 
your  conference  become  still  more 

Md-to%rr«s« 
StTmos?™  greeting?  2U 
assure  you  that  the  Government  and 


the  United  States 

•S&SSSSS  of  broad  and  beneflclsl 
results  He,  in  th^ve^natu^of^he 
for 


people  of 
pleased  to 


--I'iimmil^.-ooneUtuenoy  or  your 

r.n..  while  provision  was  made 


body. 


of  the  Fifth 


it  under  a  resolution  v*.  --  ,  ri- 

fS^u^fher6; 

siss  n“'frerP7r  & 

discuss  ways  and  ^8stera  worjd  to 
l^berte0?  understanding  and  a  more 

St  wS,! 

the  truth  avaUable  to  every  o  ^ 

lightened  £ 

force. 

Bond  Between  Two  Continents. 
Since,  the  earliest  esibUshm^t  o 
— - 


thus  giving  us  both  a  more  complete 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  our 
common  aims,  aspirations  and 
achievements. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  you  are 
meeting  in  this  beautiful  building.  In 
a  very  real  sense  this  is  your  home. 
The  ideals  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  are  those  which 
the  press  of  this  hemisphere  should 
seek  to  serve.  It  should  promote  a 
better  understanding  unong  the 
Western  republics,  and  It  should  fos¬ 
ter  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  harmony 
and  cooperation.  Your  newspapers 
may  do  much  to  emphasize  and  maKe 
more  effective  the  efforts  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  to  bring  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin-American  republics 
into  closer  bonds  of  mutual  helpful 
ness. 

Early  Latln-Amerlcan  Culture. 

Tour  visit  to  our  country  will.  I 
trust,  be  beneficial  to  you  by  reason 
of  what  you  may  learn  of  our  gen¬ 
eral  mode  of  life.  You  wiU  come  ln 
contact  with  our  industries,  our  uni¬ 
versities,  our  political  and  our  relig¬ 
ious  institutions.  This  will  enable 
you  tbe  better  to  Interpret  our  ideals 
In  your  future  communications  to 
your  own  people.  It  will  also  provide 
opportunity  for  our  eltlzeiW  to 
give  you  personal  assurances  of  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  friendship 
which  exists  here  for  you .  and  your 
oeoule  and  the  earnest  desire  for  a 
continuation  of  those  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  which  are  the  result  of  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  and  mutual  aspi 

r  Kwffl  also  afford  th.  occasion  for 
the  Inhabitants  of  our  country  to 
learn  more  of  what  our  sister  repu  - 
lies  are  and  what  they  represent.  It 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
call  that  the  early  inhabitants  of 
colonial  South  America  established 

centres  of  culture ^artier  U>“  «lm««J 
agencies  were  established  in  Engusn 
colonial3  possessions  in  North  Amer- 
lea  No  less  than  eight  institutions 
of  higher  learning  were  f<»;bd|d  §££ 
to  the  establishment.  In  1636  of  Has 

vard.  the  oldest  university  In  the 


about  76,000,000  ary  Hur  foreign  com¬ 
merce  less  than  U  K  000,000. 

Historians  refer  ¥the  nineteenth 
century  as  dlstinglflLgd  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  th«  •vufjnlted  States. 
Elihu  Root,  after  official  visit, 
said,  in  1906:  “I  be  ,la,e  that  no  stu¬ 
dent  can  help  aeeitt.jRhat  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  will  o  century  -of 

phenomenal  developL.ent  in  south 
America.”  Theodorel  Roosevelt  made 
a  similar  statement  at  tbe  time  of 
his  trip  to  Brazil  in  1014  All  that 
has  happened  smee^  has  tended  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  these  proph¬ 
ecies.  I 

Too  few  people  m  country  have 
an  adequate  realizftion  o£  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  Latin  AnJ  erica  Many  do 
not  know  that  thetf  twenty  repub¬ 
lics  cover  an  area  or  0  QOO.OOO  square 
miles,  approximately  t^ree  times  the 
area  of  the  UmtG  states;  that 
Brazil  alone  Is  larga.  than  the  United 
States,  and  that  Arj;entina  is  nearly 
two-thirds  as  large,  ’^d,  I  fear,  the 
conception  of  our  aLerage  citizen  is 
woefully  deficient  as{  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  republic!  have  developed 
in  industry,  scienctf  and  the  arts, 
and  to  which  they  Jnjoy  all  the  im¬ 
provements  of  mocLj^  civilization, 
oftentimes  improving  these  improve¬ 
ments. 

In  some  measure  ttjg  has  been  due 
to  the  lack  of  ij^Ittrmation  in  our 
.  Sbfffe  t.r.c  remarked  there 
we^  a  time  when!  readers  of  our 
newspapers  here  nlg^t  have  imag¬ 
ined  revolutions  volcanic  dis- 


thin  country.  After  eervlng  here  aa 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
tlna  he  became  its  Frealdent.  He 
was  a  great  student  of  the  tartltU 
tionB  and  history  of  the  Unitea 
States  and  wrote  a  biography  _ of 


turbances  were  thd( 

Latin  America.  Ot 

the  readers  of  Latin  _ _ „  . 

got  little  idea  of  )Ur  national  life 
from  the  accounts  ,  -  • 
lynchings  and  div 
was  said,  constitu' 
news  printed  there 

try.  , 

That  day  has  pai  ged  gince  1915, 
due  to  our  increa*  d  cable  facilities 


chief  product  of 
the  other  hand, 
American  papers 


of  train  wrecks, 
Drees,  which,  it 
ed  the  principal 
about  our  coun- 


and  the  reduction 
well  as  the  keen  do 


>f  cable  tolls, 
sire  for  more  in- 


been  a 
people 

haflP  grown  with  the  yearB. 
uu  to^ery  recent  times,  there  has 
been  an  unfortunate  lack  of  inferma- 

MlTuSS  Itate.  Bof  So  aU 

achievement,  and^progresB^o^tho,. 

isE°nstant.rrhraV°exa^£  amo7g 

remedtedPlonlySbyh rtc”  diBsemlnarion 

of  knowledge.  Various  Pan-Amen- 
can  organizations  have  done  a  most 
vainsble  work  in  this  direction.  But 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 

conversely  has  come  the  desire  on 
their  part  to  learn  more  of  what  we 
are  doing  and  why  we  are  doing  it. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  ®"l8tSe- 
ment  of  old  and  the  organization  of 
eervioee  for  tho  Interchange  of 
Tmws.  As  I  understand  the  P“rP°88 
of  your  conference,  It  is  not  only 
for  the  forming  of  friendships  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact,  but  also  for  the  « 
change  of  views  and  the  discussion 
of  conditions  and  problems  as  they 
come  to  the  editor  who  Is  striving  to 
present  to  his  readers  a  true  P,™P“‘ 
tlve  Of  what  is  taking  place  in  Ills 
own  country  and  in  other  countries. 

After  your  deliberations  in  Wasn 
ington  you.  who  are  our  most  wel- 
come  guests,  will  visit  other  Parts  of 
our  country  to  see  for  yourselves  the 
material  and  cultural  progress  we 

are  making.  Fwlftp.  ">  £££ 

our  journalists  will  havs  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  coming  Into  Intimate 
with  your  nations  and  of  seeing  for 

themselves  the  wonderful  advance 

you  have  made  in  these  direction  . 


United  States.  The  Royal  ud KPom 
Ofical  University  of  St.  Paul,  m 
Mexico,  and  the  Greater  University 
of  St.  Mark,  in  Lima,  both  were 
chartered  by  royal  decree  in  the  year 
1551  These  institutions  ^ere.lnte?hl 

ed-  Yhood  ’ Vhir  theUPfhst  s°chnols 

fn'North'  America  were  design^  pri¬ 
marily  to  train  young  men  for  th. 

mprfntmg  in  the  New JVorid  first  ap¬ 
peared  ln  Latin  America.  The if, ret 
printing  press  this  side  of  the  At 
fantio  was  set  up  in  Mexico  In  1635 
and  the  second  in  Lima  in  1586.  it 
was  not  until  1639  that  the  first 
printing  press  in  what  Is  now  the 
United  States  was  used  in  Cam 
bridge.  Mass.  The  dissemination  of 
news  ln  printed  form  wasresortedto 
in  South  America  as  early  as  1594. 

A  leaflet  published  in  Lima  gave  to 
the  public  the  news  of  the  captive 
of  an  English  pirate.  About  1620 
news  leaflets  frequently  uppeared  in 
Mexico  and  Lima,  but  publications 
resembling  later-day  newspapers  in 
any  degree  were  not  attempted  until 

J^In  any  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
parative  progress  and  achlevomenta 
of  Latin- America  and  th®  U.ni^ 
States  we  must  remember  that  the 
United  States  had  the  advantage  of 
a  national  existence  for  more  than 
forty  years  before  the  Latin-Amerl- 
can  countries  had  become  indepen- 
dent.  The  Battle  et  Tnfktsun. 
which  marked  the  end  of  our  Revo 
lution,  was  in  1T81.  while  the  deed- 

sive  battle  for  Latin-American  mde- 
depdence  was  fought  at  Ayachucho, 
Peru,  in  1824. 

Rapid  Commercial  Expansion. 

Since  about  1876  these  independent 
republics  have  been  expanding  com¬ 
mercially  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  very  striking  figures,  al¬ 
though  prepared  some  years  ago:  In 
1919,  with  a  population  of  80,000.000. 
the  total  foreign  commerce  of  Latin- 
American  countries  amounted  to  over 
$5,000,000,000.  With  these  figures 
compare  those  of  the  United  States 
In  1900,  when  our  population  was 


formation,  the  amt  unt  of  news  ex¬ 
changed  between  Americas  has 

been  increased  greatly  and  its  char¬ 
acter  is  more  conlr[lctive  x  ven¬ 
ture  the  prediction  fhat  as  a  reauit  of 
this  congress  the,  per3  in  the 
United  States  in  thi  fUture  will  pre¬ 
sent  more  complete"  and  more  accu¬ 
rate  pictures  of  th\^culturai  and  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  e»  i_,atin  America, 
and  that  the  press  B  fbose  republics 
will  give  to  their  tJiaders  a  better 
understanding  of  tlm  ideais  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  UnitedBjtatos.  . 

Awak'efitft^r*»i  Jmdependenoe. 


and  all  ths  West  U'S^^d 

Rico,  amounted  to  $279,663,000.  ana 
our  imports  from  there  amounted  to 
5408,837.000.  . 

Last  year  the  experts  were  W87. 
315,000  and  the  Imports  $1,041  122, 0OT. 
our  exports  to  the  four  repubhes  of 


Abraham  Lincoln,  After  conference  our  expo.  ^  'aid  Mexico 

with  Horace  Mann  he  estabUshed^a  |  A  g^^  $141,610,000  m_U10_to 


The  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  in  Latin  America,  just 
as  the  world  was  turning  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  inspired  a  litera¬ 
ture  that  ranks  high  in  quality.  This 
literary  inspiration  continued  to  be 
fed  by  the  series  of  romantic  events 
following  independence.  I  can  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few  of  the  many  men  of 
literary  distinction  whose  works  in 
time  may  become  as  well  known  to 
us  as  those  of  French.  Italian,  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  authors,  as  we  ex¬ 
tend  the  study  of  Latin-American 
tongues  in  our  schools.  Among  these 
are  Domingo  Faustlno  Sarmlento  of 
Argentina,  Andrds  Bello  of  Venez¬ 
uela,  Rub£n  Dario  of  Nicaragua, 
Jorge  Isaacs  pf.  Colombia,  Ricardo 
Palma  of  Peru,  Benjamin  Vicufta 
Mackenna  of  Chile,  p^za 

Rod 6  of  Uruguay.  Juan  ^ios  Peza 
‘  Mexico,  Olavo  Bilac  of  Brazil, 
'Tefedla  of  Cuba  and  Jose 


-vst-om  of  education  in  Argentina 
modeled  after  some  of  those  In .  this 

C  lnnthye  field  of  drama  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  has  produced  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alar 
con.  Scholarship,  poetiy ,  fiction, 
criticism  and  political  willing ^  all 
have  had  their  exponents  In  the  vari 
ous  Latin-American  republics.  Ar 
uentlna,  Brazil.  Chile.  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  have  national  academies 
of  art  and  conservatories  of  music. 
There  are  many  who  consider  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  of  s?;''t'ago' 
Chile,  as  the  finest  of  its  kind  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Encouragement  of  Art. 

The  Mexican  Government  through 
all  the  years  never  has  failed  to  en¬ 
courage  art.  This  encouragement 
has  been  put  in  concrete  form  by  the 
establishment  ln  recent  years  of  the 
Coyoac&n  Art  School.  Music  is  more 
genuinely  popular  in  Latin  America 
probably  than  ln  the  United  States. 
Most  cities  or  towns  of  any  size  have 
open-air  concerts,  and  the  great  op¬ 
eratic  starB  have  been  received  with 
proper  acclaim  and  rewarded  with 
large  remunerations.  State  and  mu¬ 
nicipality  foster  the  drama  and  erect 
fine  buildings  in  which  to  produce  it. 
the  Soils  of  Montevideo,  the  National 
Theatre  of  Mexico  and  the  Colon  of 
Buenos  Aires  surpass  most  of  our 
theatres  in  the  United  States  In  Stee, 
cost'  and  beauty.  The  best  theatrical 
companies  in  Europe  are  obtal n< id 
and  much  native  talent  is  being  de 

V  Larin  America  has  Its  share  of  sci¬ 
entists,  to  which  number  are  being 
added  each  year  many  graduates  of 
the  leading  universities,  I  mlgnt 
mention  the  names  of  Dr.  Oswaldo 
Cruz,  municipal  sanitation  expert 
Rodrigues,  the  botanist,  and  Lacer- 
da  the  biologist.,  all  Brazilians ,  Dr. 
Alejandro  Alvarez  of  Chile,  widely 
known  throughout  the  world  as  an 
authority  on  International  law,  and 
Dr  Luis  Drago  of  Argentina,  who 
enunciated  the  Drago  doctrine, 
many  in  the  United  States  may  not 
have  heard  of  these  eminent  men 
simply  Indicates  a  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  our  part. 

While  popular  education  was  not 
developed  ln  Latin  America  so  soon 
as  in  the  territory  originally  com- 
prising  the  English  colonies,  It  has 
made  rapid  strides  there  since  1880. 
The  development  of  normal  schools 
has  been  marked.  “They  are  prov¬ 
ing  in  particular,”  one  of  our  writ¬ 
ers  save,  "the  educational  and  eco¬ 
nomic  *  salvation  of  Latin-American 
womanhood.  •  *  *  ”  Our  women 

who  take  part  in  public  affairs  mlS"t 
learn  a  great  dea1  by  studying  th« 
history  of  the  Socledad  de  Benefi- 
cencia,  composed  of  about  sixty 
prominent  women  of  Buenos  Alrea 
For  many  years  this  organization  has 
conducted  most  of  the  P^bUc  Philan¬ 
thropies  of  that  city,  collecting  and 
distributing  benevolences  on  a  large 
scale.  The  income  of  the  society,  I 
understand,  amounts  to  more  than 
$4,000,000  a  year. 

American  Capital  Invested 


increased  from  $141, - -  frr,m 

$420,211,000  ln  1925.  Our  ImPUrts  from 

thess  countries  Increased  in  this  flf 

teen-year  period  from  $217,z*u,uuu  w 
$569,771,000.  It  may  be  interestmg  to 
compare  these  1925  figures  with  those 
for  our  total  foreign  trade  in  that 
vear  which  were:  Exports,  $4^909, 
396,000  :  Imports.  «- 

we  see  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  our  ex 
ports  went  to  Latin  America  and 
practically  one-fourth  of  our  imports 
came  from  there.  While  they  have 
our  mining  and  printing  machinery, 
locomotives,  sewing  machines,  cash 
registers,  phonographs,  radio,  type 
writers  and  other  implements,  we 
need  and  have  their  very  valuable 

raw  products.  _ 

Their  cities  are  developing  as  raP 
Idly  as  our  own,  and  some  seem  to 
have  surpassed  ours  in  the 
cence  of  their  buildings  and  In  the 
extent  of  their  city-planning  f-ctlvi 
ties  If  all  our  citizens  here  do  not 
yet  realize  fully  that  Lati“  America 
is  as  progressive  as  the  Urged  ! States U 
and  if  some  Latin- Americans,  as  I 
have  been  told  is  the  case,  are  prone 
to  feel  that  this  country  ^  intere|ted 
in  material  things  alone.  I  anf  sure 
it  may  be  explained  by  the  lack  of 
that  knowledge  which  comes  from 
personal  contact  through  travel  and 
by  the  mutual  inadequacy  of  news 
reports  of  the  significant  facts  and 
developments  in  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  With  the  increase  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  between  our  re¬ 
publics  travel  will  increase.  And 

there  can  be  no  doubt  you  publishers 
and  editors  are  constantly  striving  to 
enlarge  and  improve  your  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  vital  news  concerning  tneair- 
ferent  people  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere. 


Ecuador.  .You 
williant 


Jos6  Maria  H 

Joaquin  Olmedo  of  Ecuai 
win  recall  manyr 
names.  |  „  ... 

One  of  our  writers,  after  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Sarmlento 
was  a  contemporary  of  Washington 
Irving,  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Bryant,  Poe,  Longfellow.  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  all  famous  writers  of  the 
United  States,  adds:  „  .  .  . 

•••  •  *  None  exhibits  Sarmlento  s 

combination  of  activity  *"d 
tion,  romanticism  and 
brilliance  and  warmth.  w‘Jb 'he 
ception  of  Emerson  it  la  doubtful  If 
any  of  these  paladins  ou.r 
age  of  literature  was  his  super  . 
aid  It  was  certain  that  non.  d  d 
more  to  uplift  his  country  and  to 
raise  the  general  level  of  ln 

Sarmlento  should  be  well  know 


In  recent  years  has  come  a  pro¬ 
found  realization  that  the  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  have  a  strong  nat¬ 
ural  bond.  Since  the  World  War  w< 
have  enlarged  that  interest  by  vastly 
increasing  our  shipping  facilities  be¬ 
tween  here  and  various  Latin-Ameri¬ 
can  ports  by  establishing  branches 
of  our  banks  and  by  the  investipent 
of  great  amounts  of  capital.  It  'is 
estimated  that  in  1923  United  States 
capital  invested  in  Latin  America 
amounted  to  $3,760,000,000;  in 
1924  a  trifle  over  $4,000,000,000.  and 
in  1925  $4,210,000,000.  In  1925  banks 
in  the  United  States  had  some 
forty  branches  ln  various  Latin- 
American  cities.  Figures  compiled 
by  our  Department  of  Commerce 
show  that  ln  1910  our  exports  to 
Latin  America,  including 


High  Rank  of  Newspapers. 

No  newspapers  in  the  world  have  a 
higher  rank  than  some  of  those  in 
Latin  America.  I  understand  the 
amount  of  cable  matter  contained  in 
our  own  press  for  a  good  many  years 
did  not  begin  to  compare  with  what 
to  be  found  in  the  leading  dailies 
of  the  Southern  republics.  Several  of 
these  newspapers  have  buildings 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  in  our 
country.  One  newspaper  ln  partic¬ 
ular  ls  notable  for  public  service  out¬ 
side  the  mere  publication  of  news. 

It  maintains  free  legal  and  medical 
bureaus,  showrooms  for  the  display 
of  things  intimately  connected  with 
agricultural,  stock-raising;  and  the 
chemical  industries.  Also,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  auditoriums  for  lectures, 
plays,  concerts  and  other  gatherings. 

It  approaches  a  university. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  these 
papers  are  deservedly  held  through¬ 
out  the  world  has  been  built  up  by 
the  character  of  the  men  who  have 
guided  them.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  have  present  at  this 
gathering  men  whose  character  and 
reputation  are  recognized  interna¬ 
tionally,  including  one  who  bears  a 
name  which  for  three  generations 
has  stood  for  the  best  in  journal- 

The  first  Congress  of  Journalists 
was  a  fine  idea.  I  hope 'it  will 
achieve  all  that  ltp  promoters  could 
wish.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
well  If  your  gathering  could  be  re¬ 
peated  periodically,  possibly  alter¬ 
nating  between  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States.  Such  meetings 
cannot  fail  to  have  far-reaching  con¬ 
sequences,  not  only  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  most  cordial  good  feeling 
existing  among  our  respective  na¬ 
tions.  but  also  in  the  drawing  to¬ 
gether  of  our  peoples  Into  closer 
,  bonds  of  sympathetic  understanding. 

’  It  should  result  ln  a  better  compre¬ 
hension  that,  after  all.  we  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  one  people 
striving  for  a  common  purpose,  ani¬ 
mated  by  common  ideals  and  bound 
together  in  a  common  destiny.  Unto 
us  has  been  bequeathed  the  precious 
heritage  and  the  high  obligation  of 
developing  and  consecrating  a  new 
world  to  the  great  cause  of  human¬ 
ity, 


The  Opening  of  the  New  Building  of  the 
Irwin  Christian  High  School 

Evervone  admires  the  new  High  School  building,  and  every 
one  is  sorry  that  Mr.  Strahler,  who  planned  and  partly  built  it, 
should  have  been  absent  on  furlough  when  it  was  formally  opened. 
On  the  morning  of  January  26th,  a  crowd  of  old  students,  citizens 
of  Kolhapur,  and  friends  and  patrons  from  outside  places,  assembled 
on  the  school  verandahs.  At  ten  o’clock  the  Yuvaraja  Maharajsaheb, 
the  Heir-apparent  to  the  Kolhapur  throne,  escorted  by  a  troop  ot 
horsemen  in  brilliant  scarlet  uniforms,  arrived  at  the  front  steps 
and  was  duly  welcomed  and  presented  with  the  key  of  the  building, 
which  he  formally  opened. 

The  company  then  passed  upstairs  to  the  assembly  room 
tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion.  After  music  by  the  school 
boys,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Jog,  of  Sangli.  Dr.  Jog 
was  both  a  pupil  and  a  teacher  under  Dr.  Irwin  in  the  old  Mission 
High  School,  Kolhapur,  during  the  nineties,  and  it  was  a  happy 
circumstance  that  he  could  be  present  at  the  opening  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  which  bears  Dr.  Irwin’s  name.  He  recal  ed  many  of  the 
incidents  of  those  early  days,  and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Dr. 
Irwin’s  character  and  life,  and  of  his  kindness  to  him  as  a  student. 
He  spoke  also  of  his  indebtedness  to  the  education  received  in  the 
Mission  school  for  whatever  success  he  had  attained  in  lus  subse¬ 
quent  career,  a  career  which  carried  him  to  a  medical  degree  in 
Scotland,  to  participation  in  the  war  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  an 
to  residence  in  various  places  abroad. 

The  Acting  Principal,  Rev.  E.  M.  Wilson,  then  spoke  as  follows. 

“Yuvaraja  Maharajsaheb,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

“  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  the  opening  of  this  building 
should  not  have  occurred  during  the  tenure  of  office i  of  others  who 
are  more  worthy  of  the  honour  than  I  am.  The  absence,  on 
furlough,  of  the  Principal  of  the  school,  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Strahler 
to  whose  planning  and  energy  the  school  owes  so  much,  and  the 

illness  of  his  successor,  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Updegraff,  whom  we 
rejoice  to  have  with  us  to-day  once  more  on  the  road  to  health, 
have  but  recently  brought  their  responsibilities  to  me  Othei 
men  have  laboured,  I  have  but  entered  into  their  .labours, 
'and  of  necessity  also  into  the  honours  which  are  rightfully 

“  It  is  a  vreat  pleasure  to  me  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the 
interest  which  His  Highness,  the  Maharajah,  has  taken  in  this 
school.  That  interest  has  been  shown  by  a  substantial  gift  ot 
land  for  the  school.  The  gift  of  land  made  possible  the  building  of 
the  school.  1  beg  of  you,  Sir,  to  convey  to  His  Highness  the  thanks 
of  our  Mission  for  his  munificent  gift,  and  the  hope  that  it  may 


prove  a  blessing  both  to  this  generation  and  to  those  yet  to 
come. 

“  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  a  few  words  concerning  the  ideals 
for  which  this  school  stands.  It  is  a  common  but  very  true  saying, 
that  education  without  morality  is  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 
Educate  a  rascal,  and  you  get  a  bigger  rascal.  Educate  a  nation 
which  has  no  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  you  are  forging 
an  instrument  for  the  destruction  of  mankind.  It  is  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary  on  education  alone  to  think  that  the  nation  most  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  great  war  was  the  best  educated  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

“It  is  the  conviction  of  those  who  have  built  this  school  that 
education  to  succeed  must  be  based  on  morality,  and  morality 
must  be  based  on  religion.  We,  of  this  generation,  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ideas  which  underlie  modern 
civilization  suddenly  expand  and  fill  the  earth.  Kolhapur  now  has 
its  electric  lights  and  its  motors,  and  perhaps  we  may  live  to  see  it 
supplied  with  tramcars.  But  these  things,  which  are  penetrating 
everywhere,  are  only  the  material  and  less  important  side  of  the 
matter.  The  ideas  on  which  modern  civilization  rests  are  also 
spreading  throughout  the  world,  and  every  religion  of  this  world  is 
now  being  tested  as  to  whether  it  can  hold  its  adherents  and 
keep  them  pure  and  noble  in  the  midst  of  the  ideas  of  modern 
civilization. 

“  Christianity  has  no  fear  of  this  test,  it  has  lived  and  grown 
strong  in  the  midst  of  modern  civilization.  And  if  to-day  it  has  a 
hold  on  the  affections  of  men,  it  is  because  they  believe  that  the 
life  and  character  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  perfectly 
fitted  to  meet  modern  life  as  well  as  ancient,  and  that  a  personal 
devotion  to  Him  and  to  the  doing  of  His  will  furnishes  a  basis 
for  morality  which  cannot  be  shaken. 

“It  is  for  this  ideal  of  Christian  education  that  this  school 
stands.’’ 

In  reply  the  Yuvaraja  Maharajsaheb  made  the  following 
address : 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

“  I  feel  great  pleasure  and  honour  in  declaring  this  new  build¬ 
ing  of  your  school  open.  I  wish  my  beloved  father,  who  has  been 
from  the  beginning  of  his  administrative  career  the  soul  of  all 
educational  movements  in  Kolhapur,  had  been  able  to  preside  over 
to-day’s  function  ;  but  on  account  of  his  other  duties  I  am  sorry  he 
is  unable  to  be  present  here  to  do  a  task  to  which,  I  must  confess, 

I  have  as  yet  very  few  claims.  My  father,  as  you  all  know,  has 
consistently,  from  the  time  of  his  installation,  been  endeavouring 
to  spread  education  among  all  classes  and  creeds  of  his  subjects  ; 
and  the  spacious  buildings  ol  the  hostels  of  various  communities 
cannot  escape  the  sight  of  even  a  passing  visitor  to  Kolhapur.  A 
true  benefactor  of  his  subjects  as  he  is,  he  realized  long  ago  that 
the  uplift  of  the  masses  could  not  be  achieved  if  education  were 
to  remain  the  sole  monopoly  of  a  particular  community  ;  and,  as 
you  all  know,  he  cordially  welcomed  the  efforts  of  your  Mission 


to  spread  education  among  his  subjects.  1 .  a™,  /Educational 

be  ready  t0  help 

y°U  ‘‘TocomVtTmore  personal  matters,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 

h'zr, 

wmmmrn 

vent  to  The  genuine  feelings  of  admiral, on  and  reverence  that  I 
fee!  ^P^'Eank  you^alHor  doingTie^he  homiurEHiwiting  me  to 

interested  in  the  progress  of  the  school. 

The  Rev.  Shivaram  Masoji,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
S' Schooutn ' tad  the'lTipture^anT  offered  thT  prater  of 
dedication:-^  ^  ^  Lord  .g  the  beginning  0f  wisdom,  and  the 

Sending  seeketh  know- 
»S”S«a  ,-U.  not  wl«  .».»  *.■»»  “ 

s  -5?  tr&sztfs  s??-  &  * 
"■it1  t"S2«"a  srsr~«  .-*<». 1,*»< 

Matt.  7 :  18-27. 

Prayer  of  Dedication 

“  Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  we  beseech  Thee 
to  pour  out  upon  us  now  the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  that  He 
maV  lead  us  into  all  truth ;  and  enlightening  our  minds  in  the 
knowledge  of  Thee,  may  fill  us  continually  with  Thy  fear  which  is 

the  beginning^  this  High  School,  which  we  now 

consecrate  to  the  glory  of  Thy  Holy  Name,  as  a  place  of  instruction 
in  godliness  and  good  learning,  that  all  who  come  hete  to  learn 
may  be  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  Thee.  Give  unto  those 
who  teach  here  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  love  ;  and  so  fill  them 
Tnd  those  whg  study  under  them  with  the  joy  of  Thy  presence, 


that  the  light  of  Thy  glorious  gospel  may  shine  out  from  this 
place  and  fill  the  land  with  Thy  glory.  Send  T hy  favour  upon  all 
efforts  to  train  the  young  in  intelligence,  virtue  and  piety.  Bless 
all  schools  and  colleges  and  make  them  instruments  m  Thy  hand, 
of  great  good  to  the  world.  Enlighten  the  minds,  purify  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  students  so  that  they  may  go  forth  a  noble 
host,  made  ready  and  consecrated  for  large  and  fruitful  work. 

"  Bless  us  now  as  we  consecrate  this  building  for  Thy  service, 
and  richly  reward  those  who  have  offered  to  Thee  of  their 
substance  for  the  completion  of  this  work.  We  thank  Thee  for 
preserving  from  all  harm  all  who  laboured  on  this  building. 

“  Heavenly  Father,  grant  unto  all  who  shall  enter  this  school  to 
serve  Thee  in  the  fellowship  and  discipline  of  study,  that  they  may 
so  work  together  in  peace  and  brotherly  kindness,  that  in  their 
life  and  work  they  may  continually)  show  forth  Thy  praise.  We 
ask  this  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 

wisdom.^  b]essjng  Qf  Go(J  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  rest  upon  this  place  and  upon  all  who  shall  come 
together  therein,  now  and  ever.  Amen. 

After  the  usual  garlanding  and  distribution  of  flowers  and 
pansupari,  the  assembly  sang  "God  Save  the  King,  and  then  passed 
to  the  inspection  of  the  building,  which  seems  to  be  in  every  way 
adapted  for  the  conduct  of  the  school. 


Printed  at  the  Weslevan  Mission  Press,  Mysore  City. 


"The  -profits  of  the - factory  again  surpassed  $1,000,000.  For 

the  past  two  years  it  has  teen  running  night  and  day  with  scarcely  any 
intermission."  The  number  of  hands  employed  is  2,500  and  the  following  i 
the  wage  table  per  days  15  to 

. . i0 t»  15  - 

Women  . . .  „ 

Boys  (about  15  years)  .  “°  „ 

Girls  (about  15  "  )  •  •••; .  5  „ 

Small  boys  (about  10  years)  .  5  to  10  ^ 

pirls  (about  10  years)  .......  3/s  s  _  „ 

"The  working  hours  are  from  5:30  A.M.  to  5t30  P.M.  and  from  5,30  ?.  M. 
to  5*30^!  k!  No  meals  are  supplied  by  the  factory.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  comply  is  in  an  exceptionally  favorable  position,  with  an  abundant  and 
STJSTSi  labor  supply  to  draw  on,  and  no  vexatious  factory  iaws  to  ob¬ 
serve}  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  annual  profits  have  exceeded  their  total 
capital  on  at  least  three  occasions.” 


ROYAL  PROCLAMATION 

On  the  occasion  of  the 
GREAT  VICTORY  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

(  Translation  ) 

- X  .»•  •-*— - 

On  the  22nd  of  July  of  the  present  year  I  invited  the  Siamese  people  to  unite  in  an  inter- 
cessional  prayer  invoking  the  Holy  Buddhist  Trinity  and  the  Virtues  of  the  departed  Sovereigns 
of  the  Royal  Chakri  Dynasty  to  grant  aid  and  Vouchsafe  victory  to  the  Grand  Alliance  over  our 
enemies.'  At  that  time  the  fortunes  of  war  were  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  as  their  armies  had, 
since  the '21st  of  March,  B.  E.  2460  (1918),  succeeded  in  causing  those  of  the  Allies  to  make  a 
considerable  retreat,  and,  elated  with  this  success,  were  continuing  to  press  their  attacks  with  the 
determination  to  crush  the  Allied  armies  and  force  them  to  sue  for  peace.  The  very  brave  and 
gallant  soldiers  of  our  Allies  were  not  howerer  dismayed,  but  firmly  withstood  the  further 
onslaughts  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  turn,  assumed  the  offensive  with  such  success  that,  within  the  period 
of  not  quite  four  months,  an  overwhelming  victory  has  now  been  achieved.  The  enemy  has  been 
beaten  and  driven  back  on  every  front  throughout  the  world  :  in  Siberia,  in  the  North  of  Asia,  , 
in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  South  West  of  Asia  ;  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  in  the  West  of  Asia  ;  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  in  the  South  East  of  Europe  ;|in  Italy,  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  also  in  the 
Murman  region,  in  the  North  of  Russia.  Oie  by  one  the  enemy  countries  have 
acknowledged  defeat;  first,  Bulgaria,  then  Turkey,  then,  following  them,  Austria-Hungary 
laid  down  arms ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  11th  of  the  present  month  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  My 
Accession  to  the  Throne,  the  delegates  of  the  German  Army  signed  an  Armistice  acknowledging 
a  complete  defeat  and  submitting  to  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Allies,  namely  :  ip  evacuate 
all  the  territories  of  the  Allies  which  they  have  invaded  and  occupied  and  withdraw  their  armies 
across  the  river  Rhine  ;  to  allow  certain  German  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Allied  armies  as  guarantee  ;  to  surrender  a  large  number  of  warships  and  guns  of 
all  sizes;. to  completely  disarm  all  the  remaining  warships;  and  to  annul  and  tear  up  the  Treaties 
which  they  had  compelled  the  people  of  Russia  and  Rumania  to  conclude,  which  gave  them  great 
many  advantages  as  the  fruits  of  victory.  All  these  events  clearly  show  that  great  success  has 
attended  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Alliance  and  that  all  our  enemies  acknowledged  that  they  have 
been  utterly  vanquished. 

This  fact  has  filled  My  heart  with  the  deepest  gratification,  because  this  victory  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  means  the  triumph  of  Right  over  Militarism  and  of  Civilisation  over  Barbarism 
and  affords  the  assurance  that,  in  future,  Right  will  always  prevail  throughout  the  world  and  ever5 
nation,  however  great  or  small,  will  enjoy  equal  freedom  and  their  different  peoples  be  enabled  to 
pursue  their  livelihood  in  peace  free  from  all  dangers  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  native 
lands  and  cultivate  closer  international  friendships  without  Tear  of  aggression  or  oppression  from 
each  other. 

People  of  Siam  !  Now  that  the  great  blessing  of  Peace  has  returned  to  this  world  through 
the  valour  and  gallantry  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Forces  and  the  indomitable  determination  of  our 
Allies,  we  ourselves,  as  followers  of  the  Holy  Buddhist  Religion,  hold  the  belief  that  the  Holy 
Buddhist  Trinity,  which  we  all  revere  and  daily  worship,  and  the  Virtues  of  the  departed  Monarchs 
who  have  been  Protectors  of  the'Siamese  Nation  in  the  past  have  also  aided  in  the  achievement  of 
the  victory  which  has  brought  about  this  happy  result.  Therefore,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  which 
is  the  anniversary  of  My  Coronation,  I  will  proceed  to  the  Royal  Plaza  in  the  centre  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  and,  together  with  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  House,  the  officials  of  the  Government,  the  officers 
and  men  of  My  Army  and  Navy,  and  Corps  of  Wild  Tiger  Scouts,  will  there  offer  up  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  Prayer  to  the  Holy  Emerald  Image  of  our  Lord  Buddha  and  pay  reverence  to  the  Royal 
Statues  of  the  last  five  reigns,  which  are  enshrined  in  the  precincts  of  the  Royal  Temple,  and 
invoke  the  Holy  Buddhist  Trinity  and  the  Virtues  of  My  Royal  Ancestors  to  protect  and  safeguard 
our  Siamefeej  Nation  and  all  the  nations  with  whom  we  are  allied,  and  vouchsafe  to  us  all  lasting 
peace  and  happiness  and  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  all  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Every  Siamese  subject  who  can  do  so  should  come  to  the  Royal  Plaza  on  that  day  and  join 
Me  in  this  devotional  ceremony  and  show  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  a  spirit  of  unity  prevails 
among  our  Siamese  Nation.  Let  those  who  are  not  able  to  come  devoutly  pray  to  the  Holy 
Buddhist  Trinity  and  reverently  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  great  benefactions  of  the  departed 
Sovereigns  of  our  country  in  protecting  and  fostering  the  prosperity  of  the  Siamese  Nation  in 
the  past,  and  invoke  the  Holy  Buddhist  Trinity  and  the  Virtues  of  these  departed  Monarchs  to 
vouchsafe  to  us  all  the  same  blessings  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

To  demonstrate  the  great  joy  which  we  all  feel  together  with  all  the  Allied  Nations  in  the 
triumph  over  our  enemies,  I  invite  all  Siamese  to  decorate  their  residence  with  flags  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  and  I  also  ordain  that  every  Government  office  shall  be  closed  for  one  day  on  that  date, 
in  order  that  all  Government  officials  may  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  Royal  Plaza. 

( ivl.  R, )  Rama  R. 

Given  at  the  Ambara  Palace,  Bangkok, 

on  the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  B.  E.  2461  ( 1918,) 
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in  the  Light  of  the  Kyoto  Conference 


JMR.  £.  C-  CARTER>  C^a,rman 

A  NEW  mechanism  has  been  added  to  the  world’s  machinery  for 
d/\  settling  international  disputes.  It  had  been  tested  under  the  hot¬ 
test  fire  in  threshing  out  most  highly  controversial  questions  with  absolute 
freedom  of  speech  by  wholly  unofficial  citizens  dose  to  the  scene  of  ditti- 
culty. 


The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  fulfils  a  pre-governmental  function  of 
competent  international  public  discussion.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that, 
if  in  the  future  the  Institute  is  to  render  most  valuable  service  preparatory 
to  the  official  adjustment  of  international  difficulties,  the  two  great  anti¬ 
thetical  republics  of  the  world,  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia, 
must  find  some  way  of  coming  into  closer  collaboration  with  the  League 
of  Nations  and  these  two  powers  similarly  must  find  a  way  of  entering 
into  full  diplomatic  relations  with  each  other.  (Applause) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  two  hundred  members  of  the  Kyoto  Confer¬ 
ence  were  entirely  unofficial.  They  were  not  government  appointees.  They 
were  responsible  to  no  one  but  themselves.  They  went  to  Kyoto  under 
no  instructions.  There  were  no  resolutions,  no  official  conclusions  what- 
soever. 


The  members  of  the  Conference  came  from  China,  Japan,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Great 
Britain.  There  were  observers  from  Soviet  Russia,  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  the  International  Labour  Office,  France,  Mexico,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  guests  from  Korea. 

The  hospitality  extended  to  us  by  the  Japanese  people  combined  all  that 
we  are  inclined  to  think  of  as  characteristically  beautiful  m  Japanese  art 
and  manners.  Their  delegation  of  forty-five  represented  as  nearly  the 
ablest  and  most  representative  forty-five  people  as  you  could  have  gotten 
together  in  Japan  if  you  left  out  the  royal  family  and  members  of  the 
present  government. 

Similarly  gracious  and  valuable  hospitality  was  extended  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  the  considerable  number  of  Institute  members  who  visited 
China  just  before  or  just  after  the  Kyoto  Conference  by  Chinese  offi- 
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cials,  business  men  and  educators.  What  the  Chinese  did  in  this  way  was 
a  notable  supplement  to  their  valuable  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
Conference  itself. 

The  main  life  of  the  Conference  was  in  the  round  tables  which  were  in 
session  for  three  full  hours  every  morning.  Each  round  table  was  in¬ 
ternationally  constituted  and  was  a  cross  section  of  the  entire  conference. 

Two  of  the  most  outstanding  of  all  the  many  round  table  leaders,  and 
they  came  from  all  the  nations,  were  today’s  two  speakers.  The  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations  owes  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  a  debt  of  pro¬ 
found  gratitude  for  sending  Mr.  McDonald  to  Kyoto,  for  making  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  two  special  issues  of  the  Information  Service,*  and 
for  the  remarkable  skill  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation  showed  as  a  round  table  leader  at  Kyoto.  (Applause) 


JMR.  JAMES  g.  JMcDONALD 

CjYf  R-  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  GUESTS  I  It  IS 

0  L  good  to  be  home  again.  It  is  good  to  have  an  opportunity  to  try 
to  share  with  you,  who  made  my  trip  possible,  something  of  my  experi¬ 
ences  during  the  past  four  months.  If  there  were  time,  and  if  this  were 
the  occasion,  I  should  like  to  take  you  with  me  on  the  trip  which  my  two 
friends  and  I  have  just  completed  of  twenty-nine  thousand  miles  around 
the  world. 

For  example,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  and  the  radio  audience  about 
our  visit  to  Northern  Africa,  where  in  Tangier  we  suddenly  discovered 
the  world  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  and  to  take  you  along  to  Spain,  where 
in  Santander  we  lunched  with  the  Spanish  King  and  Queen ;  to  Galicia, 
where  we  spent  a  day  with  Primo  de  Rivera,  who  in  the  afternoon  invited 
us  to  accompany  him  to  a  provincial  bull  fight ;  to  the  Hague  Conference 
on  the  Young  Plan,  where  during  several  days  we  talked  with  Mr.  Snow¬ 
den,  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  with  Mr.  Henderson,  with  Dr. 
Stresemann,  and  with  the  leaders  of  other  delegations;  then  to  Lossie¬ 
mouth,  where  we  had  the  great  honor  of  three  hours  alone  with  the  British 
Prime  Minister;  later  to  Geneva,  where  we  renewed  old  acquaintances 
with  members  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

From  Geneva  we  went  by  way  of  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Warsaw  to 
Moscow.  As  on  my  previous  visit  to  the  Soviet  capital  two  years  ago, 
there  were  opportunities  to  talk  not  only  with  Soviet  officials,  but  also 
with  well-informed  foreigners — diplomats  and  others.  I  should  like  to 
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give  you  some  sense  of  our  impressions  of  Leningrad  and  of  the  Hermi¬ 
tage,  which,  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Soviet  authorities,  is  to  my  mind  the 
one  picture  gallery  in  all  the  world  comparable  to  the  Louvre. 

Returning  to  Moscow,  we  prepared  for  a  trek  across  Transiberia.  We 
were  told  to  take  our  own  provisions  and  be  prepared  for  somewhat  like 
pioneering  hardships.  Happily,  we  were  either  too  busy  or  too  careless 
to  make  these  preparations.  To  our  delight,  we  found  that  the  Tran- 
siberian  trip  was  as  luxurious  as  travel  on  our  own  best  railroad  lines. 
In  fact,  for  ten  days  and  ten  nights  we  traveled  in  such  luxury,  that  we 
had  difficulty  in  realizing  that  we  were  in  the  land  of  the  Bolsheviks.  I 
wish  I  could  visualize  for  you  the  vastness  and  fertility  of  those  prairies 
and  mountains  and  plains  which  stretch  for  sixty-five  hundred  miles  be¬ 
tween  Moscow  and  Vladivostok. 

I  should  like  also  to  tell  you  of  our  absorbingly  interesting  trip  through 
Korea ;  our  visit  in  Mukden  with  the  Young  Marshal,  Chang  Hsueh-Liang, 
the  war  lord  of  Manchuria;  our  ten  days  in  Peking,  where  we  visited  the 
Great  Wall,  the  Forbidden  City,  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  and  other  extra¬ 
ordinary  monuments  of  Chinese  architecture,  happily  under  the  guidance 
of  distinguished  authorities  on  Chinese  art;  our  trip  from  Peking  to 
Hankow  by  rail  three  or  four  days  before  through  traffic  on  the  railroad 
line  was  interrupted  by  the  renewal  of  civil  war  in  China;  our  trip  from 
Hankow  down  the  Yangtse,  stopping  several  times  en  route  and  for  a 
few  days  at  Nanking,  where  we  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  many  of  the 
officials  of  the  Nanking  Government;  and  of  our  arrival  at  Shanghai, 
that  great,  rich,  commercial  metropolis,  a  foreign  “republic”  on  the  soil 
of  China. 

From  Shanghai  we  hurried  to  Japan,  which  was  the  real  objective  of  our 
trip.  We  had  little  time  for  sightseeing,  but  we  managed  to  steal  a  few 
days  in  Nikko.  With  its  mountains  covered  with  glorious  autumnal  foli¬ 
age  and  its  impressive  temples,  this  spot  sacred  to  the  Japanese  was  to  me 
majestically  beautiful.  Finally  we  arrived  at  Kyoto  on  the  eve  of  the 
Conference,  and  remained  there  for  somewhat  more  than  two  weeks. 

Some  other  time  I  hope  there  may  be  a  chance  to  express  to  the  Japanese 
our  appreciation  for  the  generous  and  exquisite  hospitality  bestowed  upon 
all  of  us  during  our  stay  in  their  land.  A  fitting  climax  of  that  hospitality 
was  the  Imperial  Chrysanthemum  Garden  Party,  which  was  given  on  the 
day  we  sailed.  All  the  members  of  the  Institute  were  invited.  The  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  Imperial  Family  attended  in  person.  And  we,  in  typical 
American  fashion,  had  just  time  to  hurry  from  the  party  to  our  steamer. 
That  evening  we  sailed  from  Yokohama  for  home  by  way  of  Honolulu. 

But  today  is  not  the  time  for  a  travelogue.  Instead  I  wish  to  discuss 
with  you  briefly  two  somewhat  related  topics:  (1)  certain  dominant 
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tendencies  in  Soviet  Russia,  two  years  after  my  previous  trip  there  and 
eleven  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bolshevik  regime;  and  (2) 
some  aspects  of  the  Nationalist  movement  in  China  that  may  help  ex¬ 
plain  the  slow  and  painful  evolution  of  that  great  people  toward  a  unified 
government,  and  may  also  make  a  little  clearer  why  the  Nanking  Govern¬ 
ment,  despite  its  achievements,  is  today  faced  with  a  renewal  of  civil  war. 

Russia 

Soviet  Russia  today  presents  a  picture  less  confusing  than  two  years 
ago.  There  is  now  less  difference  of  opinion  among  competent  observers 
as  to  present-day  tendencies  in  Russia  than  two  years  ago. 

Now,  as  then,  the  authority  of  the  Soviets  is  unquestioned  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  that  vast  empire.  The  rule  of  Moscow  is  just 
as  firm  in  Vladivostok  as  in  any  other  part  of  Russia. 

Effective  unity  has  been  reestablished  in  the  Communist  Party.  The 
party  itself  is  small,  numbering  perhaps  not  more  than  a  million  members. 
But  what  it  lacks  in  size,  it  more  than  makes  up  in  the  rigor  of  the  party 
discipline  and  the  fanatical  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers.  As  a  result,  the  dictatorship  of  this  tiny  minority  over  140,000,000 
people  is  complete. 

Two  years  ago  the  party  seemed  threatened  by  internal  dissentions  from 
two  directions :  The  more  radical  and  the  more  conservative  wings.  Since 
then,  the  so-called  Left,  or  radical  opposition,  has  been  decisively  defeated 
and  its  leader  Trotsky  driven  into  exile  in  Turkey.  Similarly,  the  Right, 
or  conservative  opposition,  led  by  such  men  as  Rikoff,  the  titular  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has  also  been  defeated.  Stalin  has  emerged 
from  these  conflicts  the  dominant  personality  in  Russia.  He  still  holds 
only  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party;  but,  controlling 
the  party  as  he  does,  he  is  able  to  maintain  unity  within  it  and,  through 
it,  to  exercise  effective  authority  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia. 

But  unity  and  fanatical  belief  in  the  mission  of  Communism  would  not 
in  themselves  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Communist  dictatorship.  Now, 
as  earlier,  the  party  uses  its  special  police  to  spy  out  and  crush  ruthlessly 
anything  that  suggests  the  possibility  of  intrigue  against  the  present 
regime.  So  effective  is  this  political  police,  commonly  called  the  OGPU, 
that  there  is  no  present  probability  of  armed  or  other  resistance  to  the 
Communist  authority. 

The  Soviet  army  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Estimates  as  to 
its  size  vary  from  500,000  to  800,000.  It  is  well  armed  and  equipped, 
and  is  thoroughly  disciplined.  Not  all  of  the  officers  are  Communists; 
but  the  Communists  are  so  placed  in  key  positions,  that  they  are  able  to 
assure  the  army’s  loyalty.  The  OGPU  has  special  troops  of  its  own 
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that  guard  the  frontiers  and  assure  the  maintenance  of  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  throughout  the  country.  We  never  saw  these  troops  in  ac¬ 
tion;  but  they  were  an  ever-present,  obvious  symbol  of  the  Soviet  power. 

How  are  the  Soviet  authorities  using  the  power  which  the  Communist 
Party,  the  secret  police,  and  the  army  give  them  over  the  whole  of  Russia? 
Two  years  ago  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  tendency  of  those  in  power 
was  to  maintain  their  original  radicalism  or  to  develop  a  more  moderate 
program.  Now  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt.  The  Russian 
authorities  are  committed  to  and  are  carrying  out  a  far-reaching  program 
more  radical  than  any  they  have  undertaken  since  1923. 

The  proof  of  this  extreme  radicalism  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  visi¬ 
tor.  The  Communist  Party  itself  is  being  constantly  purged  of  those 
members  who  do  not  show  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  the  party  principles 
or  who  are  not  willing  to  carry  on  party  propaganda  activities  after  regu¬ 
lar  office  hours.  Moreover,  more  and  more  non-Communists  are  being 
eliminated  from  responsible  positions  in  the  government.  Also,  heavier 
and  heavier  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  against  private  business  in¬ 
terests.  As  a  result,  the  percentage  of  private  industry  and  commerce  is 
being  steadily  reduced,  while  the  proportion  of  the  country’s  business  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  is  steadily  increasing. 

But  more  important  than  these  indications  of  the  radicalism  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  is  the  amazing  five-year  plan  announced  a  few  months 
ago.  This  plan  outlines  in  detail  the  industrial  and  agricultural  develop¬ 
ments  which  are  planned  by  the  state  for  the  years  1929-1933.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  program  outlines  great  increases  in  the  production  of  electrical 
power,  coal,  oil,  and  other  forms  of  fuel.  It  provides  for  the  building 
of  great  factories,  for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  tractors,  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  and  other  kinds  of  machinery.  All  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  are  to  be  initiated  by  the  state,  financed  by  the  state,  and  managed 
by  great  state  trusts.  Thus  during  the  next  five  years,  as  the  makers  of  this 
plan  put  it,  a  great  Socialist  advance  is  to  be  made  on  the  entire  industrial 
front. 

The  leaders  are  naively  optimistic  as  to  the  results  of  this  program. 
They  tell  you  without  a  smile  that  in  five  years  they  are  going  to  be  pro¬ 
ducing  more  automobiles  and  tractors  than  the  United  States,  and  that 
within  a  few  decades  all  the  workers  in  Soviet  Russia  will  be  enjoying 
mechanical  comforts  and  conveniences. 

But  this  five-year  Socialist  program  is  even  more  radical  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  it  makes  for  what  might  be  called  “farm  relief.”  Now,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  revolution,  the  Communist  leaders  have  definitely  set 
themselves  the  task  of  tearing  the  peasant  from  his  individual  small  tract 
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of  land.  They  seek  to  do  this  through  what  they  call  the  socialization 
and  the  mechanization  of  the  land.  What  do  these  two  big  words,  “so¬ 
cialization”  and  “mechanization,”  mean  ?  They  mean  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  huge  state  farms  and  large  collective  farms. 

The  state  farms  are  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  formed  from  virgin  soil 
and  cultivated  by  peasants  who  have  not  heretofore  had  farms  of  their 
own.  These  peasants  are  to  be  paid  like  day  laborers  and  are  to  form  a 
kind  of  peasant  proletariat.  The  collective  farms  are  to  be  formed  by 
the  throwing  together  of  the  small  farms  of  individual  peasants.  Each 
state  farm  and  each  collective  farm  is  to  be  cultivated  as  a  unit  under  the 
direction  of  a  trained  manager  selected  in  most  cases  by  the  state.  These 
socialized  farms  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  mechanized ;  that  is,  the  state 
has  undertaken  to  supply  the  farms  with  modern  agricultural  implements 
and  tractors.  The  Soviet  authorities  have  almost  a  magical  faith  in  the 
tractor,  and  this  faith  they  are  seeking  to  instil  in  the  peasant. 

Why  has  Moscow  undertaken  this  colossal  task  of  changing  the  life 
habits  of  tens  of  millions  of  peasants?  The  Soviet  authorities  reply  that 
it  is  merely  the  natural  development  of  their  fundamental  theory  of  so¬ 
cialization  of  all  of  the  basic  means  of  production.  Put  in  simpler  words, 
the  Communists  would  say,  “The  individualism  of  the  peasant  must  be 
destroyed.  Already  we  have  in  large  part  destroyed  the  kulak ,  or  rich 
peasant,  who  as  an  individualist  was  always  a  danger  to  our  Socialist 
plans.  Now  we  must  force  the  poorer  peasants  more  and  more  to  be¬ 
come  merely  units  in  the  large  state  or  community  organizations  directed 
by  the  state  for  state  purposes.” 

But  there  is  a  second  and  more  immediate  reason  for  the  Communists’ 
present  attempt  to  socialize  the  land.  It  grows  out  of  the  danger  that 
Moscow  has  felt,  that  the  peasant,  if  he  remains  independent,  may  have 
the  power  to  starve  the  cities.  This  danger  has  been  evident  during  the 
last  few  years,  when,  despite  the  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  peasants  to  produce  more  grain,  the  government  has  barely  been 
able  to  secure  enough  food  for  the  industrial  workers.  Now,  through 
its  socialized  and  mechanized  farms,  the  government  hopes  to  control 
enough  of  the  grain  supply  to  be  free  from  the  danger  of  peasant  sabotage. 

There  is  a  third  reason  for  the  radical  agricultural  program  and  one 
which  the  government  would  never  admit.  Last  year  it  became  evident 
that  the  Bolshevist  continuous  pressure  on  the  kulak  was  in  effect  de¬ 
stroying  the  old  Russian  village  economic  unit.  The  poor  peasant  was 
no  longer  able  to  borrow  a  horse  or  a  plough,  or  find  any  one  who  would 
employ  him  in  his  spare  time;  therefore,  they  increasingly  turned  to 
the  government  and  said,  “You  must  supply  us  with  the  means  of  tilling 
our  soil.”  The  government  has,  as  far  as  it  has  been  able,  tried  to  meet 
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that  need ;  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  need  is  so  great,  the  urgency 
so  imminent,  that  the  government  is  being  pushed  to  extend  its  program 
much  more  rapidly  than  it  would  otherwise  try  to  do. 

Will  these  ambitious  schemes  succeed?  Will  the  state  and  collective 
farms  increase  the  production  of  grain?  Can  the  government’s  gigantic 
program  of  industrial  development  be  carried  out?  Can  the  present  in¬ 
adequate  system  of  distribution  both  of  grain  and  of  manufactured  goods 
be  radically  improved?  Soviet  Russia’s  progress  during  the  next  five 
years  depends  on  the  answer  to  these  questions. 

In  the  meantime,  despite  these  grandiose  plans  for  the  future,  we  saw 
in  Moscow  in  September  bread  lines  longer  than  they  had  been  two  years 
ago.  Meat,  eggs,  and  butter  were  scarcer.  The  rouble — for  which  we 
had  to  pay  51j4c. — seemed  to  buy  less  than  two  years  ago.  I  doubt 
whether  its  purchasing  power  is  more  than  half  its  nominal  value.  But 
the  authorities  at  the  state  bank  and  the  government  authorities  with 
whom  I  spoke,  vigorously  denied  that  the  rouble  had  depreciated.  They 
insisted  that  there  is  no  inflation.  They  say  there  is  instead  a  “managed” 
currency,  the  amount  of  which  is  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  industry  and 
commerce.  When  I  asked  why  the  bread  lines  were  longer,  the  authori¬ 
ties  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said,  in  effect,  “Yes,  our  people  may 
have  to  draw  their  belts  somewhat  tighter  during  the  next  year  or  two; 
but  that  we  can  do.  These  temporary  hardships  are  the  easier  to  bear 
because  we  know  that  soon  there  will  be  plenty  of  food  for  everybody. 
And  as  soon  as  our  enlarged  industrial  program  is  fully  in  operation,  our 
people  will  have  as  many  automobiles  and  radios  as  you  in  the  United 
States.” 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  future  will  justify  this  unbounded 
optimism. 

As  a  result  of  their  absorption  in  titanic  farm  and  industrial  programs, 
the  authorities  in  Moscow  are  not  now,  in  my  judgment,  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  foreign  affairs.  They  know  that  their  main  job  is  to  make  their 
great  industrial  and  agricultural  program  succeed  in  Russia.  If  these 
succeed,  then  and  only  then  will  they  be  able  to  conduct  their  foreign 
policy  effectively  and  deal  with  their  neighbors  on  a  basis  of  complete 
equality. 

I  do  not  think  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  government  towards  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  is  an  exception  to  my  general  statement,  or  that  the 
Russian  attitude  has  been  more  imperialistic  than  that  of  many  other 
powers  toward  China. 

Why  did  not  Russia  use  force  earlier?  Probably  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  the  Kellogg  Pact;  and  (2)  the  desire  of  the  Russians  not  to  belie 
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their  own  claims  to  be  anti-imperialistic.  But  if,  as  now  appears  from 
the  press,  Mukden  and  Moscow  have  agreed  on  a  settlement  for  the 
restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  in  reference  to  the  railway,  Russia  will 
be  free  again  to  concentrate  on  her  domestic  program. 

Even  though  most  of  us  think  that  domestic  program  is  utopian,  we 
must,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  world  we  live  in,  watch  with  the 
closest  attention  Moscow’s  effort  to  outdo  the  capitalist  world. 

Soviet  Russia  is  a  challenge  to  the  past.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  present 
No  matter  how  much  we  may  oppose  its  principles  or  abhor  some  °f  its 
practices,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  audacious  exPer™ent 
by  Moscow,  which  has  for  its  laboratory  a  vast  empire  and  140,000,000 

people. 

China 

Revolutionary  China,  as  large  as  the  United  States  and  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  as  great  as  that  of  Europe,  is  comparable  in  some  respects  will 
revolutionary  Russia.  The  Chinese  revolution,  of  course,  antedated  by 
six  or  seven  years  the  overthrow  of  the  Czars;  but  m  recent  y 
Chinese  have  borrowed  heavily  from  the  Russians.  The  Kuomintang 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Party,  controls  the  Nationalist  Government 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  the  Communist  Party  controls  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  propaganda  methods  of  the  Nationalists  were  most 
successful  when  they  were  modeled  on  Bolshevik  methods  and  assist 
by  Bolshevist  agents.  The  dynamic  power  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Kuo 
mintang  were  greatest  when  Russian  influence  was  most  felt,  lhe  spec¬ 
tacular  advance  of  the  Nationalists  from  Canton  to  the  \angtse  in  a  few 
months  during  1926  was  accomplished  in  considerable  part  because  of  the 
genius  of  Borodin,  the  Russian  adviser. 

But  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  from  this  that  the  Nationalist 
Movement  has  been  at  any  time  predominantly  Communist  Even  when 
the  Nationalists  were  most  successful  in  sweeping  away  the  oppositio 
that  faced  them,  much  of  the  driving  force  was  supplied  by  the  groups  ot 
radical  Chinese  who,  though  ardent  believers  in  a  thoroughgoing  socia 
and  economic  revolution,  were  not  Communists.  Now  the  Communist 
influence  has  been  eliminated  from  the  movement,  and  most  of  the  non- 
Communist  Chinese  radicals  have  either  been  expelled  or  so  alienated  as 
now  to  be  openly  hostile  to  the  present  regime. 

What  have  been  the  accomplishments  of  the  Nationalists  since  July, 
1926,  when  they  began  their  march  from  Canton?  First,  under  the  fre¬ 
quently  brilliant  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  they  have  achieved  the 
political  unification  of  eighteen  provinces,  including  the  three  northeastern 
provinces  of  Manchuria.  But,  as  we  all  know,  this  unification  is  more 
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apparent  than  real.  Second,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Sun  Fo,  Minister 
of  Railways,  all  of  the  principal  railroads  of  the  country  were  for  a 
time  operating  regularly  under  a  measure  of  central  administration.  Some¬ 
thing  was  done  also  toward  improving  the  right-of-way,  rebuilding  bridges, 
and  purchasing  new  rolling  stock.  Third,  due  to  the  really  extraordinary 
capacity  of  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong,  a  beginning  was  made  toward  the  financial 
rehabilitation  of  the  country.  For  the  first  time  in  recent  years,  all  ot 
the  proceeds  from  the  customs  and  virtually  all  from  the  salt  tax  went 
to  the  central  government.  In  addition,  Mr.  Soong  was  able  to  make 
arrangements  with  three  great  corporations  to  pay  taxes  but  once  on  their 
products  and  thereby  be  relieved  from  the  stifling  accumulation  of  pro¬ 
vincial  taxes.  Fourth,  Mr.  Soong  has  also  been  surprisingly  successful 
in  floating  a  large  number  of  domestic  bonds,  particularly  in  Shanghai. 
To  administer  the  services  on  these  securities  there  was  set  up  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  which  has  so  efficiently  carried  out  its  duties  that  not  a  cent 
has  been  defaulted  in  interest  or  principal  on  over  $200,000,000  gold 
since  May,  1927.  Unfortunately,  the  government  has  been  unable  to 
avoid  bitter  criticism  for  the  ways  in  which  it  has  expended  these  funds. 
The  Finance  Minister  has  also  been  able  to  set  up  a  new  central  bank 
at  Shanghai  with  two  auxiliary  banks.  This  central  bank  has  sought 
to  reorganize  branch  banks  in  the  chief  provincial  cities,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  the  currency  of  these  banks  back  to  par  and  making  their  notes 
acceptable.  Fifth,  Mr.  C.  T.  Wang,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  won 
a  distinct  victory  in  securing  from  the  Powers  recognition  of  China  3 
right  to  tariff  autonomy.  Similarly,  Mr.  Wang  has  made  some  progress 
in  securing  the  return  to  China  of  certain  concessions  held  by  foreign 
powers,  and  in  securing  from  several  lesser  Powers  conditional  relin¬ 
quishment  of  their  extraterritorial  privileges.  (Both  these  points  will  be 
discussed  more  in  detail  by  Professor  Blakeslee.) 

Why  is  it  that,  despite  these  apparently  substantial  accomplishments, 
China  continues  to  be  torn  by  civil  war?  I  shall  try  to  give  you  what 
seems  to  me  the  best  consensus  of  well-informed  opinion  in  China  on  this 
vital  question.  I  do  not  pose  as  any  sort  of  an  expert  but  merely  as  a 
reporter  who  talked  with  representatives  of  many  shades  of  opinion, 
Chinese  and  foreign,  and  who  sought  only  to  understand. 

Following  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  seem  to  me  fundamental  in  the 
failure  of  the  Nationalists  to  achieve  peace: 

(1)  Real  political  unity  never  was  achieved.  The  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Nanking  and  its  organic  law  merely  represent  a  compromise  and 
experimental  treaty  among  the  half-dozen  military  politicians,  each  of 
whom  at  the  time  the  Government  was  set  up  was  in  control  of  a  definite 
part  of  China.  These  local  military  satraps  have  been  able  to  agree 
fairly  well  on  a  common  attitude  on  foreign  questions,  but  have  never 
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been  able  to  agree  on-  basic  domestic  issues.  Least  of  all,  have  they  been 
able  to  agree  as  to  ways  in  which  the  Government  should  develop.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  as  head  of  the  Nationalist  Government,  has  wished  to  impose  a 
greater  and  greater  degree  of  central  control  over  the  whole  country,  while 
the  local  military  leaders  have  staunchly  resisted  such  efforts. 

(2)  The  government  itself,  with  its  many  boards,  committees,  councils, 
and  yuans,  is  a  clumsy  instrument  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  function  in 
its  own  right.  Instead,  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  associates,  through  their 
control  of  the  Kuomintang,  have  used  the  government  machinery  for  their 
own  purposes. 

(3)  A  basic  cause  of  the  Nationalist  failure  has  been  the  deterioration 
of  the  Kuomintang  itself.  The  Nationalist  Party  of  today  lacks  even 
the  unity  of  two  years  ago.  In  many  of  the  sections  of  the  country 
it  is  now  in  the  pockets  of  the  local  military  leaders.  Moreover,  during 
the  last  two  years,  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  associates  have  driven  out 
of  the  party  some  of  its  most  unselfish  and  powerful  groups,  particularly 
those  who  have  been  insisting  that  the  revolution,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  must 
carry  out  a  thoroughgoing  program  of  economic  and  social  reforms.  Many 
of  these  expelled  groups  continue  to  be  strongly  supported  by  local  and 
provincial  Kuomintang  organizations ;  but  the  delegates  elected  by  these 
local  organizations  were  in  many  cases  denied  seats  this  year  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  National  Congress  of  the  party.  Later  during  that 
Congress,  Chiang  forced  through  a  resolution  that  gives  to  the  Nanking 
group  complete  control  of  the  party.  The  result  has  been  a  grave  loss  of 
enthusiasm  and  of  driving  power.  Today  the  Kuomintang  lacks  almost 
completely  those  elements  of  strength  that  make  the  Communist  Party  in 
Russia  such  an  effective  instrument  for  controlling  a  vast  empire. 

(4)  The  Nationalist  leaders  themselves,  though  sometimes  men  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  power,  have  almost  without  exception  shown  weaknesses 
that  have  tended  to  undermine  their  regime.  For  example,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  able  military  leader  and  politician,  has  never  evolved  a  program 
that  appeals  to  the  civilian  opinion  of  the  country.  He  has  thought  in 
military  terms;  has  refused  to  see  the  value  to  the  Nationalist  cause  of  the 
radical  groups  within  the  party,  even  when  these  were  not  Communists. 
Moreover,  Chiang  has  often  been  intolerant  of  other  leaders  and  unwill¬ 
ing  or  unable  to  cooperate  with  them.  I  was  told  by  many  observers  that 
if  Chiang  had  been  less  ambitious  and  more  tolerant,  Feng,  the  impor¬ 
tant  leader  in  the  Northwest  now  in  open  revolt,  would  have  continued  to 
cooperate  with  Nanking.  Or  take  the  case  of  T.  V.  Soong,  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  perhaps  the  most  able  of  all  the  Nanking  leaders  the  man 
who  nearly  everyone  agrees  is  indispensable.  Judging  from  any  standard, 
Mr.  Soong’s  financial  operations  have  been  brilliant.  Nevertheless,  be¬ 
cause  several  of  Mr.  Soong’s  relatives  have  been  placed  in  the  govern- 
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ment  or  have  intermarried  with  high  officials— one  of  his  sisters  is 
wife  of  Chiang  Kai-shek— there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  so-called 
“Soong  Dynasty”  constitutes  a  family  dictatorship  in  Nanking. 

Moreover,  charges  of  luxurious  living  and  colossal  peculations  are  lev¬ 
eled  at  many  of  the  Nationalist  leaders.  Certainly,  the  government  has 
set  up  no  adequate  system  of  accounts.  Huge  sums  are  paid  out  in  ways 
which  offer  every  excuse  for  belief  in  large-scale  graft.  In  any  case 
it  seems  clear  that  very  few  Chinese  leaders  now  in  power  have  yet 
learned  to  distinguish  clearly  between  personal  and  governmental  funds. 


I  was  frequently  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  distinguished  Chinese 
scholars,  some  of  whom  I  had  known  for  years,  talked  about  the  men  now 
in  control  in  Nanking.  One  of  these  scholars  said  to  me  I  have  been 
so  shocked  and  disillusioned  by  our  leaders,  that  during  the  past  two  years 
I  have  not  had  the  heart  to  write  a  single  letter  to  any  of  my  friends 
abroad.” 


In  balancing  these  criticisms  against  Nanking’s  accomplishments,  we 
must  in  fairness  remember  that  the  Nationalists  found  the  country  dis¬ 
organized  by  ten  years  of  civil  war,  and  that  they  have  had  to  struggle 
constantly  against  formidable  obstacles:  Age-old  traditions  of  regionalism 
and  of  family  rather  than  national  loyalty;  and  the  complete  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  western  political  forms  of  government. 

Therefore,  one  of  my  friends  in  Shanghai,  the  head  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  corporations  operating  in  China,  was  probably  right  in  saying.  The 
group  of  men  in  Nanking  are  doing  the  best  than  can  be  hoped  for  under 
the  circumstances.  If  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  associates  are  displaced, 
none  of  us  sees  anything  ahead  but  chaos  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  this  situation  those  of  us  who  have  a  concern  about  China  have  at 
least  one  major  responsibility.  We  must  learn  more  than  we  know  now 
about  the  Chinese  people  and  their  tragic  difficulties.  We  cannot  rest 
content  to  accept  the  judgment  either  of  the  Old  China  Hands,  who  insist 
that  only  force  is  understood  by  the  Chinese,  or  the  judgment  of  those 
who  feel  that,  if  only  the  foreigner  would  relinquish  his  special  privileges, 
China’s  problems  would  be  solved.  The  solution  is  not  as  simple  as  either 
of  these  groups  contend.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Chinese  are  amenable 
merely  to  force,  but  it  is  equally  untrue  that  the  special  privileges  of  the 
foreigners  are  the  chief  cause  of  China’s  present  ills.  The  roots  of  the 
difficulty  go  much  deeper,  and  it  is  futile  to  expect  that  they  will  be  eradi¬ 
cated  in  a  few  years. 

We  as  a  people  and  as  a  government  must  be  patient,  tolerant,  and 
wisely  generous.  Only  so  can  we  be  of  any  help  to  a  great  people  seek- 
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ing  in  a  single  generation  to  lift  itself  through  whole  centuries  of  economic, 
political,  and  social  development. 


The  Chairman  :  This  survey  has  more  than  vindicated  the  policy  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  for  impartial  study  of  international  ques¬ 
tions.  The  technique  Mr.  McDonald  has  used  on  this  tour  was  similar 
to  the  technique  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Kyoto  Conference,  that  o 
carefully  organized  group  discussion,  accompanied  by  a  continuing  process 
of  scientific  research,  internationally  planned,  and  carried  out. 


There  were  seven  main  themes  discussed  at  the  Conference. 

(1)  Press  communications  and  cable  rates,  as  bearing  directly  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  East  to  the  West  and  the  West  to  the  East  Mr. 
Karl  Bickel  could  tell  us  of  the  gratifying  result  of  the  preparatory  studies 
in  this  field. 

(2)  The  effect  of  the  machine  age  on  traditional  culture  was  of  un- 
usual  significance  because  it  was  the  one  problem  in  which  all  the  members 
of  the  Conference,  East  and  West,  faced  exactly  the  same  question: 
What  is  the  machine  doing  to  our  traditional  cultures,  whether  Oriental 
or  Occidental? 


(3)  The  financial  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  China. 

(4)  Food  and  population,  probably  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the 
discussions  of  the  Conference,  and  that  which  of  all  was  less  front-page 
news.  How  the  coming  generations  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  to  se¬ 
cure  their  daily  bread  is,  without  doubt,  the  problem  of  the  Pacific. 
Though  it  did  not  lend  itself  to  widespread  popular  discussion,  it  fur¬ 
nished  the  largest  item  in  the  research  budget  of  the  Institute.  Mea¬ 
sured  in  terms  of  half  a  generation  or  a  full  generation,  the  Institutes 
studies  in  this  field  may  prove  to  have  been  a  major  contribution  to  the 
relationships  of  the  Pacific  peoples. 


(5)  South  Manchuria. 

(6)  Extraterritoriality,  concessions  and  settlements. 

(7)  The  machinery  of  diplomatic  relations  in  the  Pacific. 

Our  next  speaker,  Professor  Blakeslee  has  attended  all  three  of  the 
Institute  Conferences.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  at  Clark  University,  which  was  the  father  and  mother  to 
the  whole  generation  of  Institutes  of  Politics  and  of  International  Affairs 
that  now,  happily,  are  beginning  to  dot  these  United  States. 

He  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  two  books  that  were 
prepared  in  preparation  for  the  Kyoto  Conference  entitled  “The  Pacific 
Area,  an  International  Survey.”  Professor  Blakeslee  shared  distinction 
with  Mr.  McDonald  as  one  of  the  best  round  table  leaders  at  Kyoto. 
Professor  Blakeslee !  (Applause) 
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transfer  to  China  of  Japan’s  military  and  political  rights.  Such  a  trans¬ 
fer,  however,  which  the  Chinese  would  like  to  have  take  place  at  once,  the 
Japanese  point  out  cannot  be  made  either  at  present  or  in  the  near  future 
due  to  the  disturbed  internal  situation  in  China  and  the  lack  of  hopeful¬ 
ness  for  the  future. 

The  round  tables  made  it  evident  that  there  are  both  strong  nation¬ 
alists  and  conciliatory  moderates  among  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese;  and 
that  many  of  the  Japanese,  including  some  of  their  most  influential  men, 
are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  do  something— at  least  make  a  gesture 
of  friendship — to  win  the  good  will  of  the  Chinese. 

South  Manchuria  still  remains  then  a  difficult  and  serious  international 
issue  in  the  Far  East.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  groups,  from  meeting  together  at  Kyoto,  establishing  friendly 
personal  contacts,  learning  more  clearly  the  facts  in  the  controversy,  under¬ 
standing  better  their  mutual  points  of  view,  have  taken  the  first  step  which 
may  lead  to  a  lessening  of  the  tension  over  the  South  Manchurian  issue 
and  possibly  to  its  permanent  settlement. 

Extraterritoriality 

Between  China  and  the  leading  treaty  powers  as  a  whole,  there  are 
two  outstanding  issues;  (1)  extraterritoriality,  and  (2)  concessions  and 
settlements.  The  Chinese  are  officially  demanding  that  extraterritoriality, 
that  is,  the  privilege  which  exempts  the  nationals  of  certain  countries  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Chinese  courts,  be  abolished  at  once.  Some  of  the 
powers  have  already  lost  extraterritorial  rights,  notably  Germany  and 
Russia.  Some  of  the  other  states,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium  and 
Denmark,  promised  by  treaties  signed  in  December,  1928,  that  they  would 
give  up  extraterritoriality  when  the  Washington  Conference  powers  should 
do  so.  But  this  past  summer  the  leading  powers  which  admittedly  still 
possess  extraterritorial  rights,  including  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France,  stated  to  China  in  official  notes  that  conditions  in  that  coun¬ 
try  do  not  ’ now  warrant  the  abrogation  of  the  extraterritorial  system, 
that  courts  in  China  do  not  exist  independent  of  political  and  military 
control  which  can  today  be  depended  upon  to  give  justice  to  foreign  na¬ 
tionals.  These  notes  refer  to  the  findings  of  the  International  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Extraterritoriality,  representing  thirteen  states,  which  reported 
in  1926  that  extraterritoriality  ought  not  to  be  abolished  in  China  until 
designated  reforms  should  be  made  in  its  judicial  system;  and  the  notes 
point  out  that  these  reforms  have  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

At  Kyoto  the  Conference  as  a  whole  appeared  to  be  convinced  that 
China  and  the  powers  view  extraterritoriality  from  different  angles.  The 
Chinese  seem  to  be  interested  primarily  in  the  political  aspect,  the  powers 
primarily  in  the  juridical  aspect;  that  is,  what  China  wants  is  to  do  away 
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with  extraterritoriality  because  it  is  a  limitation  on  Chinese  sovereignty 
and  an  affront,  as  they  regard  it,  to  their  national  self-respect.  The 
powers  are  interested  simply  in  obtaining  justice  for  their  nationals.  The 
Chinese  are  willing  to  grant  to  the  foreigners  what  the  Chinese  regard 
as  adequate  judicial  safeguards  which  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time. 

On  the  basis  of  this  situation,  numerous  suggestions  have  been  made 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  with  the  object  of  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  both  of  China  and  the  treaty  powers.  A  proposal  was  submitted 
at  Kyoto  by  your  fellow  townsman,  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell,  called 
the  Shotwell  Plan,  which  was  given  especial  study  in  the  round  tables. 
This  plan  provided,  on  the  one  hand,  that  extraterritoriality  should  be 
abolished — that  is,  foreign  courts  should  be  done  away  with — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  should  be  created  six  new  Chinese  courts 
which  alone  should  have  jurisdiction  over  foreigners,  and  the  judges  of 
which  should  be  appointed  by  China,  from  a  panel  submitted  by  either 
the  World  Court  or  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 
The  latter  should  also  have  authority  to  determine  the  salary  of  these 
judges  and  the  methods  of  payment,  so  that  they  would  be  genuinely 
independent.  This  plan  aimed,  therefore,  to  give  the  Chinese  what  they 
wanted  on  the  political  side  and  the  foreigners  what  they  wanted  on  the 
juridical  side. 

Many  at  Kyoto,  including  some  of  the  leading  Chinese,  stated  that  this 
proposed  solution  would  be  acceptable  to  them.  Others,  however,  felt 
that  it  would  need  to  be  modified  in  certain  respects,  particularly  that  the 
foreign  jurists  should  be  advisors  rather  than  regular  judges  presiding 
over  courts.  However  that  may  be,  a  great  proportion  of  the  Conference 
felt  that  there  is  at  least  a  measure  of  hope  that  the  extraterritorial  issue 
between  China  and  the  powers  may  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  the  Shotwell  Plan :  That  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  abolition 
of  extraterritoriality,  at  least  in  name  and  in  principle;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  retention,  or  the  creation,  of  safeguards  of  a  juridical  kind  for 
foreign  nationals. 

Concessions  and  Settlements 

As  to  concessions  and  settlements — that  is,  the  foreign  administered 
municipal  areas  within  certain  Chinese  treaty  ports— the  issue  seemed  to 
the  Conference  to  be  less  acute  than  that  of  extraterritoriality.  Of  the 
concessions  nine  have  already  been  returned  to  China  and  of  the  fourteen 
now  remaining  some  will  probably  be  returned  in  the  near  future. 

The  discussion  in  the  round  tables  on  this  subject  centered  upon  the 
International  Settlement  at  Shanghai.  This  is  one  of  the  distinct  munici¬ 
palities  comprising  greater  Shanghai.  It  is  a  modern,  wealthy  city  of 
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nearly  840,000  Chinese  and  30,000  foreigners,  which  is  administered  mos 
efficiently  by  a  municipal  council  of  twelve,  nine  of  whom  are  elected  by 
the  foreign  taxpayers  and  three  by  the  Chinese.  But  the  Chinese  are 
demanding  an  increased  representation  on  the  municipal  council  and  ar 
looking  forward  to  full  control  of  the  Settlement. 

One  of  the  Kyoto  round  tables,  however,  was  convinced  that— as  in 
the  case  of  extraterritoriality— the  Chinese  and  the  foreigners  are  in¬ 
terested  primarily  in  different  aspects  of  the  situation:  The  Chinese  in 
the  political  and  the  foreigners  in  the  administrative.  The  Chinese  wish 
the  Municipal  Council  to  derive  its  powers  from  a  grant  from  the  Chinese 
Government,  rather  than  from  treaty  stipulation.  The  foreigners  wish 
good  government. 


One  of  the  Chinese  spokesmen  stated  that  if  the  change  could  be  made 
in  the  legal  basis  of  the  International  Settlement  which  is  desired  by  the 
Chinese,  then  they  would  not  object  to  a  long  continuance  of  foreign  con¬ 
trol  in  the  International  Settlement,  even  as  long  perhaps  as  fifty  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  were  informed  authoritatively  that  the  Mumcipa 
Council  recognizes  that  the  International  Settlement  must  eventually  be 
transferred  to  Chinese  control  and,  further,  that  it  has  accepted  in  prin¬ 
ciple  the  recommendation  made  to  it  that  a  committee  of  outstanding 
municipal  experts  from  different  countries  of  the  world  should  be  brought 
to  Shanghai  to  study  the  situation  and  to  recommend  the  stages  by  which 
the  International  Settlement  may  be  transferred  to  Chinese  control  gradu- 
ally  and  without  serious  effect  upon  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of  the 
municipal  government. 


The  Conference  was  also  impressed  by  the  close  connection  between 
extraterritoriality  and  concessions  and  settlements.  If  extraterritoriality 
should  be  abolished,  it  appeared  that  it  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  im¬ 
possible  for  foreigners  in  the  face  of  the  Chinese  opposition  to  continue 
their  municipal  administrations  in  China.  It  therefore  seemed  clear  to 
the  round  table  that  should  treaties  be  negotiated  abandoning  extraterri¬ 
toriality,  some  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  concessions  and 
settlements  if  they  are  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  under  foreign 
control. 


Diplomacy  of  the  Pacific 


Finally,  at  Kyoto  there  was  an  interesting  discussion  regarding  the 
diplomatic  machinery  of  the  Pacific  area.  The  Pacific  has  fewer  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  and  treaty  agreements  for  the  consideration  and 
possible  settlement  of  international  issues  than  has  Europe.  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  for  example,  do  not  have  a  single  treaty  of  arbitration 
of  any  kind  between  them. 

It  was  admitted  by  all  that  the  Pacific  needs  additional  diplomatic  ma- 
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chinery,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  developed  regarding  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
chinery  which  this  should  be.  On  the  one  hand  some  urged  the  creation  of 
new  official  organizations  for  the  Pacific.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Four 
Power  Pact  of  the  Washington  Conference  should  be  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  all  of  the  leading  countries  of  this  entire  region  so  that  a  conference 
of  the  countries  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  would  be  convened  auto¬ 
matically  whenever  an  international  issue  should  arise  which  could  not 
be  settled  by  ordinary  diplomacy.  Others  wished  to  rely  entirely  upon 
the  League  of  Nations.  One  of  the  League  supporters  proposed  in  an 
evening  address  that  the  League  should  establish  a  second  capital,  to  be 
situated  somewhere  in  the  Far  East.  Another  suggested  that  the  League 
should  organize  a  regional  group  of  Pacific  states  to  function  under  its 
supervision. 

In  the  round  table  discussions  the  spokesmen  of  Japan,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  all  the  British  dominions  represented  in  the  Conference, 
stated  that  public  opinion  in  their  countries  would  be  opposed  to  new 
regional  organizations  in  the  Pacific  of  an  official  character  and  would 
favor  depending  wholly  upon  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  They  recognized,  however,  the  value  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  conference,  such  as  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921-22,  to 
deal  with  a  particular  situation.  One  of  the  arguments  advanced  was  that 
the  creation  of  a  regional  Pacific  organization,  such  as  proposed,  would 
delay  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Chinese,  who  are  not  enthusiastic  over  the  League,  were 
inclined  to  support  new  regional  machinery.  The  American  group,  of 
course,  was  divided,  as  always.  (Laughter)  Some  of  them  felt  that  since 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  four  leading  powers  of  the  Pacific,  any 
arrangement  by  which  Pacific  issues  in  general  should  be  settled  by  an 
organization  of  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  member,  would  obviously 
not  be  satisfactory,  and  would  not  receive  the  approval  either  of  the 
American  Government  or  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

However  much  we  differed  at  Kyoto  regarding  diplomatic  machinery 
of  an  official  character,  we  were  all  united  in  our  confidence  in  our  unofficial 
organization,  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  We  left  Kyoto  with  an 
increased  faith  in  the  principle  on  which  its  conferences  rest:  That  un¬ 
official  but  representative  and,  if  possible,  influential  men  and  women 
from  the  different  countries  of  the  Pacific,  by  meeting  together,  coming 
to  know  one  another,  discussing  common  problems,  and  seeking  pos¬ 
sible  solutions,  may  help  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  increased  friendship  and  permanent  peace  between 
the  great  nations  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific.  (Applause) 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  meeting  is  now  open  for  questions  which  may 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  McDonald,  to  Professor  Blakeslee,  or  both. 

Here  is  a  written  question :  Is  it  safe  to  travel  in  China t  I  guess  Mr. 
McDonald  is  the  authority  to  answer  that  question. 


Mr  McDonald:  I  should  like  to  have  you  believe  it  is  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  to  travel  in  China  and  that  my  two  friends  and  I  wereJ^y 
courageous  and  brave  in  traveling  in  China,  but  we  really  were  not.  When 
we  were  there  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  travel  in  China,  that  ism  any '  part 
of  China  where  a  reasonable  person  would  try  to  travel.  Whet 
could  now  travel  over  all  of  the  railroads  is  doubtful,  but  certainly  un 
almost  any  circumstances  there  are  enough  parts  of  China  safe  to  see  anil 
worth  seeing. 

Mr.  Warnshois  :  Could  Professor  Blakeslee  say  what  the  bearing  of 
Chinese  immigration  into  Manchuria  may  have  on  the  Chinese  issue. 

Professor  Blakeslee:  First,  as  to  the  facts,  the  population  of  Man¬ 
churia  today  is  variously  estimated  as  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
millions,  most  of  whom  are  Chinese.  The  immigration  of  Chinese  reached 
its  height  in  1927  when,  within  a  single  year,  a  total  of  over  one  million 
Chinese  migrated  into  Manchuria.  The  effect  upon  the  Manchurian  issue 
is  of  course,  somewhat  a  matter  of  personal  judgment.  The  opinion  is 
frequently  expressed  that  this  continued  migration  means  the  eventua 
dominance  of  the  Chinese  throughout  Manchuria. 


Mr  Chairman  :  A  question  has  been  handed  in :  Why  weren  t  there 
any  Russians  at  Kyoto ?  Will  there  be  Russians  present  at  the  next  Con- 
ferqnce? 

There  were  Russians  at  the  Conference.  Two  years  ago  the  Pacific 
Council,  the  governing  body  of  the  Institute,  voted  unanimously  to  invite 
unofficial  representatives  from  Soviet  Russia  to  the  Kyoto  Conference. 
An  international  deputation  headed  by  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene  Roland 
W.  Boyden,  of  this  country,  Professor  S.  Nasu  of  Japan,  Professor 
Charles  K.  Webster,  of  Great  Britain,  visited  Moscow  just  before  the 
Conference  and  urged  full  Soviet  participation.  At  that  late  date  it  was 
only  possible  for  the  scientific  societies  to  send  two  representatives  who 
went  as  “silent”  observers.  They  were  given  every  facility  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  and  of  every  discussion.  I  understand  that  they  reported  to 
Moscow  at  the  end  of  the  Conference  that  they  had  received  a  unani¬ 
mously  cordial  welcome  from  the  members  of  the  Kyoto  Conference,  that 
they  had  been  accorded  every  courtesy  and  that  they  recommended  full 
participation  by  the  representatives  of  the  scientific  societies  of  Soviet 
Russia  in  the  next  conference  and  in  the  whole  program  of  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations. 
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Me  Chairman  :  The  question  is  whether  the  immigration  restrictions 
are  felt  as  acutely  today  as  before.  Professor  Blakeslee ! 

Professor  Blakeslee:  Probably  not  as  acutely  as  a  few  years  ago 
but  the  Japanese  do  not  regard  the  issue  as  settled.  It  was  not  discussed 
at  the  recent  Kyoto  Conference,  but  an  address  on  this  subject,  written 
bv  Viscount  Shibusawa,  that  grand  old  man  of  Japan,  was  read  to  the 
entire  Conference.  He  said  that  he  wished  the  American  people  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  Japan  does  not  regard  Japanese  exclusion  as  a  settled  issue 
He  concluded  by  the  statement  that  Japan  has  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  the  Ameiican  people,  but  he  hopes  that  Japan  will  not  have  to 
wait  too  long. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  next  question  has  been  handed  in :  To  what 
extent  are  the  Christian  missionaries  to  blame  for  the  Far  Eastern  muddle. 
Mr.  McDonald!  (Laughter) 

Mr.  McDonald:  I  was  just  waiting  for  an  easy  question.  I  think 
the  question  which  is  put  in  that  way  can  be  very  easily  answered.  1  o 
what  extent  are  the  Christian  missionaries  responsible  for  the  Far  hastern 
muddle?  I  think  the  answer  could  be  given  in  a  single  word,  or  in  three 
words,  that  is,  “Not  at  all.”  But,  when  put  that  briefly  one  subjects 
himself  to  criticism  for  not  telling  the  whole  truth.  The  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  China  have  not  Christianized  China  and  probably  will  never 
even  begin  to  Christianize  China;  however,  the  Christian  missionaries  in 
China  have  in  indirect  ways,  educational,  social,  hygienic,  performed  for 
China  what  seems  to  me  the  finest  work  which  has  been  done  there  by  any 
foreign  influences  whatsoever.  (Applause) 

As  you  go  through  some  of  the  back  parts  of  China,  seeing  a  few  of 
the  older  women  and  very  few  of  the  younger  women,  still  with  bound 
feet,  and  compare  them  with  the  younger  generation  of  Chinese,  you  re¬ 
alize  that  if  the  missionaries  had  only  a  tiny  bit  to  do  in  that  great  un¬ 
binding,  not  merely  of  the  feet  of  the  women  of  China,  but  in  a  very  real 
sense  of  the  spirit  of  the  women  of  China,  they  have  performed  a  mag¬ 
nificent  task.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  missionaries  are  followed  by 
the  business  men,  but  certainly  we  are  not  going  to  charge  up  against  the 
missionaries  those  abuses  which  may  be  rightly  or  wrongly  charged  against 
the  business  men.  The  missionaries,  in  hygiene,  health  and  educational 
functions  are  performing  a  work  which  is  wholly  good. 

One  might  point  out  in  closing  that  of  the  present  ministers  of  the 
Nanking  government,  a  very  large  number  of  them  have  been  educated  in 
one  way  or  another  in  mission  schools  or  in  schools  which  have  had  sub¬ 
stantial  mission  influence.  (Applause) 

Question  :  Will  you  tell  us  the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  Russia 
and  China ? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  question  is  as  to  the  merits  of  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Russia,  with  reference  to  the  Manchur.an  Rail  y. 

Mr.  Blakeslee  suggests  that  this  question  lies  m  the  field  discuss  y 
Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  McDonald:  Of  course.  I  could  not  even  if  I  w«re  t0  ‘a^e  ™uch 
more  time  than  is  permissible,  give  a  complete  answer,  but  the  elements 
in  the  problem  are  quite  simple.  The  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad  was  bu.  t 
originally  by  the  Russians  under  agreement  with  the  Chinese,  as  the  shot 
est  way  from  China  to  the  Transibenan  Railway  to  Vladivos  ok.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  legal  basis  of  the  Russian  rights  to  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway.  At  the  time  it  was  built  there  was  a  “tl * 

original  contract  for  its  return  to  China  at  the  end  of  eighty-eight  years 
without  cost. 

During  the  war,  when  China  was  a  belligerent,  the  situation  was  not  fun-  . 
damentally  changed.  At  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  there  was 
a  difficult  period,  but  in  1924  both  Nanking  and  Russia  and  Mukden  and 
Russia  (Nanking  not  included  in  1924,  hut  Mukden  ,n .1924)  made  a  new 
provisional  arrangement  about  the  control  of  the  railway  which  caused 
the  agreement  for  joint  management,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  to  be 
Chinese,  the  General  Manager  to  be  a  Russian,  to  be  assisted  by  Chinese 
and  Russian  Assistant  Managers. 

The  question  turns  on  this:  Has  this  contract  been  violated  by  the 
Russians?  The  Chinese  charge  that  the  Russians  violated  the  1924  agree- 
ment  by  using  their  position  on  the  railroad  for  propaganda  The  Rus¬ 
sians  deny  it.  They  charge  that  the  Chinese  without  justification  last 
July  seized,  as  they  put  it,  the  railway,  or,  as  the  Chinese  say,  “took  over 
complete  management  of  the  railway.” 

When  we  were  in  Moscow,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  call  on  Mr.  Lit- 
vinoff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  we  discussed  at  some 
detail  this  problem. 

When  we  were  in  Mukden,  we  had,  fortunately,  a  chance  to  see  the 
young  Marshall,  that  is  Chang  Huseh-Liang,  the  war  lord  of  Manchuria, 
directly  interested  and  we  discussed  it  with  him,  and  in  Nanking  we  dis- 
cussed  it  with  C.  T.  Wang,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister.  It  seemed 
quite  clear  the  Chinese  had  taken  what  legally  belonged  to  the  Russians ; 
whether  they  had  a  moral  right  to  do  it  or  not  is  a  debatable  question. 

The  Russians  insist  before  any  negotiations,  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith,  the  Chinese  would  have  to  permit  the  reappointment  of  the  Russian 
administrators. 

Mr.  Litvinoff  gave  us  the  impression  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  Chinese 
and  did  not  think  they  wanted  to  settle  the  question  but  wished  instead  to 
drag  it  out  and  they  must  restore  in  part  at  least  the  so-called  status  quo 
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HALLGARTEN  GROUP 
GETS  URUGUAY  LOAN 

Bonds  for  $30,000,000  Bearing 
6%  Interest  to  Go  on  Market 
Here  and  in  Europe  Soon, 


OTHER  NEW  BOND  ISSUES 


j  Two  Today  Total  $1,625,000 — Cen 
tral  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  Soon  to 
Raise  About  $10,000,000.. 

Lfi .  ih  ^ 


A  $30,000,000  Uruguayan  Government 
loan,  for  which  several  New  York 
banking  groups  submitted  bids,  was 
awarded  yesterday  to  a  syndicate 
headed  by  Hallgarten  &  Co.  and  Hal 
sey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay, 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  National 
Congress.  It  has  been  known  since 
the  middle  of  last  week  that  the  Hall- 
garten  group  had  submitted  the  high¬ 
est  bid  for  the  loan,  but  this  did  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  would  obtain 
■the  award.  Blair  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Lee, 
Higginson  &,  Co.  were  among  the  other 

The  syndicate  that  obtained  the 
award  includes  Lehman  Brothers,  Cas 
satt  &  Co.,  Kissel,  Kinnicutt  &  Co. 
Ames,  Emerich  &  Co.,  National  Re 
public  Company,  Chicago;  Northern 
Trust  Company,  Chicago;  Guardian 
Detroit  Company,  Shawmut  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Boston;  Anglo  London-Parls 
Company,  Bank  of  Italy.  San  Francis¬ 
co;  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company, 

St.  Louis;  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  Minneapolis;  Northwestern 
Trust  Company,  St.  Paul. 

A  substantial  amount  of  the  issue 
will  be  taken  in  Europe,  the  bankers 
announced.  In  the  past,  London  has 
been  the  chief  market  for  Uruguay  8 

bonds,  which  command  high  prices  in 
Europe.  The  last  loan  the  country 
obtained  here  consisted  of  8 i  per  cent.  , 
bonds  underwritten  by  a  National  City  j 
Company  syndicate.  Public 
of  the  new  Uruguayan  bonds  will  oe 
made  soon.  The  issue  will  bear  6  per 
cent,  interest. 

Another  South  American  loan  that  is 
expected  to  reach  the  New  York  mar- 
ket  soon  is  a  $6,000,000  bond  issue  of 
one  of  the  departments  •'f  Colombia, 
which  has  been  negotiated  by  a  New 
York  banking  group.  Only  the  f- 
details  remain  to  be  settled  and  the 
issue  probably  will  reach  the  market 
this  week.  Three  Colombian  depart¬ 
ments  so  far  have  floated  loans  in  the 
American  market,  Caldas,  Antioquia 
and  Valle  del  Cauca. 

Public  offering  of  $1,625,000  of  new 
bonds  will  be  made  today,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  later  in  the  week  by  larger  is 
sues  both  in  the  domestic  and  foreign 
fields.  Today's  principal  issue  con¬ 
sists  of  $1,000,000  6  per  cent,  guaran¬ 
teed  first  mortgage  collateral  gold 
bonds,  Series  A,  of  the  Investment 
Securities  Company  of  Texas,  guaran- 
teed  by  the  National  Surety  Company. 
The  bonds  are  priced  at  100  and  In¬ 
terest,  and  are  offered  by  Peabody, 
Houghteling  &  Co.  „ 

C  W  McNear  &  Co.  are  offering  a 
new  issue  of  $625,000  Wilson  County, 

N  C  4ai  per  cent,  highway  bonds,  due 
1931  to  1955.  at  prices  to  yield  from 
4.40  to  4.45  per  cent.  The  county  has 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $46,056,195  and 
a  total  bonded  debt,  including  this  is¬ 
sue,  of  $1,837,500. 

I  Three  issues  of  the  securities  of  the 
I  Central  Gas  &  Electric  Company  the 
formation  of  which  was  announced  last 
|  week  by  its  President,  Colonel  A.  E. 

Pierce,  will  be  offered  to  the  public 
1  shortly  by  a  banking  group  composed 
1  of  the  Federal  Securities  Corporation, 
H  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.,  West  &  Co.,  the 
Peafsons-Taft  Company  and  Thomas, 
Ross  &  Co.  The  issues  consist  ol 
$6,500,000  first  lien  collateral  trust  sink¬ 
ing  fund  twenty-year  gold  bonds, 
$1,500,000  three-year  6  Pef  cent,  gold 
notes,  and  21,000  shares  of  $7  dividend 
series  preferred  stock  without  par 

Vas1UV  Straus  &  Co.  will  offer  to¬ 
morrow,  in  co-operation  with  a  group 
of  dealers,  an  issue  of  $1,000,000  first 
mortgage  fee  6  per  cent,  sinking  fund 
gold  bond  certificates  of  the  Birdoo 
Realty  Corporation,  legal  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  trust  funds  in  New  York 
State.  The  certificates  are  secured  by 
'the  newly  completed  sixteen-story 
Cellini  Building.  48  to  66  West  Forty- 
eighth  Street,  designed  for  the  jewelry 
trade. 


EW  YORK  TIMES. 


separate  ua  ever  after-ward,  have  been 
drawn  even  closer  by  the  advent  or 
this  great  country  on  whose  soil  we  are 
now  standing. 

Till  Justice  Shall  Triumph. 

“  Do  you  know'  the  trend  of  events. 
First  England  with  her  Magna  Chartn, 
America  then  with  the  spirit  that  she 
brought  overseas,  and  then  France  in 
those  great  current  events  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  then 
you  come  to  the  twentieth  century, 
when  you  find  us  all  free  and  united 
in  this  great  struggle,  determined  to 
do  our  utmost  until  we  can  make  lib¬ 
erty  and  Justice  triumph.  And  then 
when  the  memories  of  all  the  sadness 
are  commingled  with  the  groat  deeds  of 
valor,  of  heroism,  and  of  faithful  com¬ 
radeship  between  the  soldiers  of  all  of 
us.  not  onl v  of  us,  but  all  our  allies— 
Italians,  Belgians  and  all  who  are 
standing  fighting  with  us— there  can 
never  be  a  thoroughly  complete  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  views  which  animate  us 
at  this  time.  ,  , 

•'We  are  living  in  wonderful  times., 

1  We  hardly  think,  with  all  of  the  hor- 
j  rors,  with  all  the  great  achievements— 

;  wo  hardly  realize  at  this  moment  that 
I  a  momentous  era  is  now  upon  us  in  the 
historv  of  the  world.  Bue  we  shall 
realize  it.  and  It  is  the.  memory  ©f  those 
deeds  in  after  years  that  will  help 
bring  us  and  keep  us  closer  together 
than  ever.  I  am  convinced  that  at  the 
end  of  this  war,  when  we  look  back 
upon  our  achievement*,,  we  shall  real¬ 
ise  that  war  with  all  Its  perils,  with 
all  lte  horrors,  with  all  Its  cruelties,  lias 
yet  achieved  a  great  and  a  noble  pur¬ 
pose. 

“  We  shall  realize  then  that  we  are 
banded  together  in  a  brotherhood  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity.  We  shall  re¬ 
member  all  those  who  stood  together, 
that  they  would  die,  if  need  be,  but  that 
they  would  stand  to  the  end  for  the 
sacred  cause,  that  they  would  continue 
until  the  moment  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  had  come.  And  that  then,  and 
then  only,  would  France  be  relieved  ol 
the  menace  which  had  beset  her  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  Then  France  would 
turn  with  a  wonderful  artistic,  scientulc, 
versatile  genius  and  help  to  develop  her 
wonderful  country. 

•'  So,  I  would  any  to  FYance,  m  the 
name  of  all  Britons,  hall  to  you,  France, 
noble  and  victorious,  as  you  will  be. 

1  glorious  as  you  afe,  heroic  as  you  have 
shown  yourselves.  You  will  turn  in 
aiter  years  to  make  your  country,  beau¬ 
tiful  as  it  is,  even  more  beautiful,  be 
cause  you  will  have  achieved  a  victory 
1  with  the  assistance  of  the  Allies,  which 
will  have  been  won  not  by  the  bodies, 
but  by  the  souls  of  all  the  nations  United 
in  this  alliance." 


m  th. 

Zeitung.  states  that  half  of 

the  year  has  gone  by.  but  Germans  hare 
taken  the  Initiative  on  the  west  front. 
So  declares  that  the  cry  for  American 

emce  the  Summer  or  1915  up  to  the  last 
-"  of  iron,  and  that 

daeOTotlon  Of  the  white  people  of  this 
nev e°r  happened  bef0™  ,°"d! 

BM  1  Who  ‘recognized™ with  their  usual 
perception  what  was  happening. 

Soys  Oar  Aid  Can’t  Dr  Decl.lv.. 
The  whole  western  front  13  "Kh 

excitement  at  present,  says  Sal””a"n 

■■Wo  do  not  underestimate  by  any 

means  the  Increase  of  strength  which 
the  Entente  has  gained  by  a  mass  o 
Americans."  he 

way  the  Americans  will  not  be  a  ae 
cislve  factor,  but  are  only  mvi"*  *b* 
completing  of  material  already  deUt 
erdi  jn  -sudh  large  quantities.  Th 
French  are  responsible  for  tho  «der- 
.nip  It  cannot  he  assumed  that  Foot 
will  succeed  In  bringing  the  necessary 
enthusiasm  Into  the  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  masses  for  -which  the  French  and 
Germans  are  noted.  In  the  big  game  o 
the  next  months  spirit  stands  against 
brute  force.  Never  will  spirit  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  force." 
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TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  CALL  TO  PRAYER. 

The  Call  fur  the  Observance  of  the  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  fur 
Students,  November  igth,  1922,  has  already  been  issued  in  French, 
German  and  English. 

The  October  Federation  A  ens  Sheet  is  a  special  Day  of  Prayer 
issue.  Items  of  news  have  been  selected,  with  one  purpose  only, 
namely,  to  throw  light  on  the  petitions  of  Thanksgiving  and  Inter¬ 
cession  quoted  from  the  text  of  the  Call  to  Prayer. 

We  believe  that  this  News  Sheet  should  be  in  the  hands  of  e.verv 
secretarv,  leader  or  speaker  before  the  Day  of  Prayer,  to  aid  them  in 
their  mental  and  spiritual  preparation,  and  we  are  prepared,  on 
request,  to  send  to  any  movement  a  supply  over  and  above  their 
usual  quota.  The  German  Movement  is  sending  to  everyone  of  their 
fiftv  circles  a  copv  of  the  German  edition  of  the  Call  and  a  copy  of  this 
News  Sheet. 

A.  — Let  there  be  Thanksgiving  : 

“For  the  passionate  quest  for  truth  and  reality  in  religious  belief,  and 
the  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  in  all  relations,  personal  and 
social,  which  are  to-day  manifest  in  all  parts  of  the  student  world  and  all 
student  organisations.” 

1.  For  illustration,  read  the  October  issue  of  The  Student  World, 
devoted  to  Student  Renaissance  Movements  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
to-day. 

2.  Hochschule  und  Ausland  is  a  new  and  extremely  well-edited  stu¬ 
dent  magazine  in  German,  issued  by  Dr.  Walter  Zimmerman  and  Dr. 
Paul  Becker,  of  the  “  Deutsche  Studentenschaft,”  and  is  designed  to  give 
information  on  all  manner  of  international  movements  and  relationships 
amongst  students.  It  can  be  obtained  monthly  from  Untere  Maschstrasse, 
15,  Gottingen. 

International  Student  Congress  in  Mexico. — An  International  Student 
Congress  took  place  in  Mexico  last  September,  on  the  centenary  of  the 
foundation  of  their  university.  The  universities  of  nearly  all  the  Central 
and  South  American  States  were  represented,  and  also  United  States  and 
Canada,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Switzerland.  After  discussion  of  '  The 
Student  and  His  Social  Duties,”  the  Congress  declared  itself: 

"For  the  fellowship  of  all  the  nations  in  place  of  the  nationalist 
principle  and  for  the  abolition  of  every  kind  of  imperialism  used  in  the 
past,  present  or  future.  In  face  of  the  heavy  problems  with  which 
humanity  is  burdened  at  present,  we  as  a  student  body,  declare  our 
optimism  and  our  unshakable  confidence  in  the  elevating  of  the  economic 
and  social  standards  of  humanity  which  will  permit  of  its  striving  after 
higher  spiritual  aims." 

••  La  Jeune  Republique,”  the  international  movement  which  origin¬ 
ated  from  the  First  Democratic  International  Congress  held  in  Paris  last 
December,  is  being  promoted  by  young  Christian  democrats  resolved  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  Christ  known  and  to  help  men  to 
live  under  conditions  which  will  enable  them  to  recognise  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  life  has  its  infinite  contribution  to  make  to  God  s  work  on  earth. 
There  are  barriers  neither  of  confession  nor  of  class:  and  wofmen, 
students,  clerks,  professional  men  and  women — all  can  belong  to  the 
knighthood:  but  "To  attribute  to  every  human  soul  an  indispensable 
value  and  dignity,  and  to  express  this  belief  in  practical  living'  must  be 
a  principle  with  them  all.  ,  .  ,.  .  ,  , 

The  urgency  of  international  problems  and  the  question  of  individual 
and  group  responsibility  in  promoting  peace,  have  drawn  much  of  their 
energy  into  political  channels. 

"But  if  this  intense  activity  in  favour  of  internationalism  absorbs  a 
big  part  of  our  energies,  we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  only  one  form  of  action 
that  is  particularly  urgent  in  the  present  state  of  the  uorld.  The  Jeune 
Republique  is  much  more  than  a  democratic  and  international  movement  . 
it  is  the  very  intimate  union  of  young  Christians  who  wish  to  realise  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  ;  to-day  God  calls  us  to  work  together  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  peoples  :  to-morrow,  He  will  ask  us  to  divert  our  energies 
to  something  else,  and  will  ask  us  to  plough  another  furrow.  M  e  are  here, 
Lord,  to  do  Thy  will." 

Burmese  Students.  Burmese  students  have  been  looking  forward  to 
the  founding  of  a  university  of  their  own,  unaffiliated  with  the  university 
of  Calcutta  and  independent  of  the  Government;  but  the  Bil  for  a  new 
university,  affiliated  with  Calcutta  and  under  Government  direction, 
passed  the  Council,  whereupon  about  six  hundred  Burmese  students 
marched  out  and  took  up  their  abode  in  bamboo  huts  and  Monks  resi 
dences  in  a  village  near  Rangoon.  .  . 

**  Significance  is  attached  to  the  Jollowing  points:  (t)  There  was  the 
sPint  of  self-determination.  The  Burmese  have  always  been  considered  tack¬ 
ing  in  initiative  and  a  too  great  willingness  to  accept  things  as  they  are. 
(21  Combination  for  a  definite  Purpose  where  such  a  lung  had  never  been 
known  (3)  The  spirit  of  service  and  sacrifice.  The  slogan  was  Salvation 
through  suffering  The  students  went  and  helped  to  start  National  schools 
which  were  run  without  any  Government  aid.  Some  of  these  are  still 
continuing  and  the  teachers  are  endeavouring .  pathetically  in  many  cases, 
to  equip  themselves  for  the  task  of  helping  the  young  life  of  the  nation 
living  on  a  mere  pittance  themselves  We  can  only  pray  that  out  of  the 
unrest  and  dimly  seen  purposes  may  arise  a  new  Burmese  Nation  with  a 
true  Kingdom  vision." 

B.  — Thanksgiving :  ,  .  „  . 

“  For  God's  marvellous  care  and  love  shown  towards  our  fellow  members 
in  Russia,  and  for  their  faith,  joy  and  courage  in  the  midst  of  tribulation. 

Prayer  : 

“That  outside  Russia  the  special  efforts  of  the  Federation  on  behalf  of 
the  Russian  refugee  students,  may  win  many  to  Hope,  Joy  and  Service  in 
Jesus  Christ.” 

In  Russia  "Never  was  the  evidence  of  the  great  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  which  God  sends  us.  more  striking  than  they  are  now  The 
A  emriation  works  on  various  lines,  not  only  continuing  to  spread  the  Gospel, 
but  also  in  contact  with  the  Relief,  has  had  the  possibility  of  distributing 
material  help  among  the  most  needy  students.  The  need  of  laigel  accommoda- 
tinn  for  our  students'  centre  becomes  more  pressing  every  day  but  it  is 
awfully  difficult  to  find  anything  now.  more  difficult  still  to  pay,  and  nearly 
Zpossiblf!o  heat!  Wood  is  of  course  cheaper  than  it  will  be  late r  but  one 
must  have  milliards  to  provide  for  the  winter,  and  our  cash-box  and  pockets 
are  equally  empty.  .  But  we  never  give  up  our  hope  to  get  over  the 

■bresent  difficulties  with  God's  help. 

y  “One  of  our  greatest  needs  here  is  the  lack  of  Association  literature. 
Nothing  can  be  printed  in  Russia  now.  and  it  would  be  a  precious  help  if  we 
could  get  at  least  some  crumbs  of  what  is  published  by  our  friends  abroad. 

Outside  Russia.  A  special  effort  is  to  be  made  this  year  “  for  the 
moral  and  religious  development  of  Russian  students  in  Western  Europe 


under  the  auspices  of  the  W.S.C.F.”  The  Federation  has  voted  a  special 
sum  to  make  this  possible  ;  all  Christian  agencies  in  contact  with  Russian 
students — the  American  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W-C.A.,  and  the  Student  Chris¬ 
tian  Movements  in  different  countries  are  all  standing  by  to  help,  but  the 
effort  itself  (which  will  probably  take  the  form  of  special  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  and  addresses  on  religious  subjects)  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Russian 
Christian  men  and  women,  who  can  present  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  Russian  students  from  the  Russian  angle  of  vision. 

Fine  preparation  for  this  special  effort  has  been  made  through  sum¬ 
mer  conferences  and  camps  for  Russian  students  in  various  parts  of 
Western  Europe  We  have  received  reports  from  two  such  in  Czechoslovakia. 

1.  At  Orleci,  July  20— August  1.  French  student  visitors  to  this  small 
Russian  student  camp  write  of  the  wonderful  spiritual  awakening  amongst 
the  students,  their  new  missionary  zeal  and  desire  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  religious  thought  of  others.  Mademoiselle  Marie  Brechet, 
their  leader,  writes  : 

“  The.  first  days  the  atmosphere  was  heavy  and  prayer  impossible.  But 
little  by  little  that  changed.  We  felt  a  breath  from  God,  hearts  were  opened 
and  were  drawn  into  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  seeking  God  with  longing. 
We  got  new  religious  ideas,  news  of  the  whole  Federation  and  felt  that  we 
really  belonged  to  a  brotherhood." 

2.  Monsieur  Henriod  writes  of  the  other : 

"I  stayed  with  them,  September  8-10.  There  were  about  25,  fine  group 
representing  various  tendencies  Their  priest  was  a  real  help.  We  had  two 
fine  services.  Lowrie  was  a  good  and  cheerful  leader.  Hollinger  won  the 
confidence  of  all  and  liis  Bible  classes  and  talks  made  a  deep  impression 
on  them.  The  students  were  much  helped  by  Nikitin.  They  have  resolved 
to  start  a  series  of  Bible  study  circles  and  Nikitin  feels  that  no  better 
preparation  for  the  Russian  campaign  could  have  been  done." 

C.  — Prayer  : 

“That  the  Movements  in  the  Federation  may  give  with  love  and  con¬ 
viction  ;  that  our  work  may  not  be  paralysed  by  lack  of  funds.” 

The  plan  adopted  at  the  Beatenberg  Meeting  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee,  August,  1920,  whereby  the  funds  of  the  W.S.C.F.  are  provided 
by  the  underwriting  by  each  of  the  constituent  movements  of  a  certain 
portion  of  our  Budget,  was  declared  by  the  Treasurer  at  Peking  to  have 
worked  remarkably  well. 

At  Peking,  the  General  Committee  adopted  for  the  two  calendar  years 
1922,  1923,  an  Annual  Budgret  of  ,£10,000,  covering  the  items  of  Salaries 
and  travelling  expenses  of  six  Secretaries,  Maintenance  of  offices.  Federa¬ 
tion  Literature,  Extension  Work,  Expenses  of  Executive  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings  and  Contingencies. 

“  Though  we  are  in  serious  financial  difficulties  and  must  reduce  our 
staff  and  cut  down  our  work,  no  one  on  the  National  Committee  has  even 
suggested  that  xve  should  reduce  our  Federation  quota."  This  is  the  kind  of 
note  we  receive  from  most  of  our  movements.  It  is  the  best  testimony  10 
the  worthwhileness  of  the  Federation. 

But  the  straits  to  which  certain  of  our  movements  are  reduced  go 
far  beyond  the  cutting  down  of  staff.  The  only  way  we  have  been  able 
to  contribute  to  the  Russian  Movement  has  been  by  securing  such  regular 
rations  for  the  secretaries  that  they  may  be  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  earning,  and  have  time  and  strength  for  the  service  of  the  Movement. 
In  other  countries  than  Russia,  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange  and  rise 
in  prices,  we  hear  of  secretaries  teaching  and  working  in  banks,  and 
selling  one  article  of  futniture  after  another  because  they  or  their  families 
cannot  possibly  live  on  their  salaries  ;  or  “  the  stamp  on  one  letter  to 
W.S.C.  F.  Headquarters  costs  half  the  price  of  a  meal." 

D.  — Prayer  : 

“That  the  European  Student  Relief  may  receive  such  support  as  may 
make  possible  the  continuance  of  its  life-saving  work,  especially  in  Russia.” 

The  Budget  at  present  presented  is  just  twice  that  adopted  at  Peking. 
The  E.S.R.  Committee  was  driven  to  this  doubled  appeal  by  (1)  The  fact 
that  Russian  student  needs  turn  out  greater  even  than  we  thought.  Out 
of  102,000  students,  90,000  are  in  dire  need.  (2)  The  fall  in  the  exchange 
has  plunged  the  students  of  certain  European  countries  into  worse  con¬ 
ditions  than  before.  Germany,  which  had  developed  self-help  to  an  extent 
which  had  made  possible  the  withdrawal  of  all  subsidies,  has  during  the 
last  three  weeks  presented  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  renewal  of  subsidies 
for  student  feeding.  Austrian  students  are  facing  the  worst  winter  since 
the  war.  (3)  We  have  been  compelled  to  begin  refugee  student  relief 
work  in  four  new  fields,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Jugoslavia ,  and  Greece. 
Sudden  and  heavy  demands  from  Smyrna,  Athens,  Salonica  and  Con¬ 
stantinople,  on  behalf  of  student  refugees,  call  for  a  large  further  effort 
apart  from  the  already  doubled  budget. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  autumn  relief  campaigns  now  in  operation.  To 
encourage  ourselves,  let  us  read  the  Minutes  of  the  Turnov  Conference. 
April  S-16,  1922,  now  to  be  obtained  from  the  E.S.R.  Offices  in  London 
or  Geneva. 

E.  — Thanksgiving  and  Prayer: 

“  For  the  great  extension  of  work  which  has  taken  place  amongst  the 
huge  congeries  of  student  communities  gathered  at  Prague.” 

Prague  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  Slav  student  centre  in  the 
world,  if  not  the  most  important  centre  from  the  cosmopolitan  point  of 
view.  Besides  nearly  20,000  native  Czech  and  Slovak  students,  2,000 
Russian,  1,200  Ukrainian,  3,000  Jugoslav,  besides  Bulgarian.  Bessarabian 
and  Podkarpathian  Rus,  all  Slavs,  there  are  gathered  in  Czechoslovakia 
8,000  Germans  in  the  German-speaking  University,  1,300  Magyars,  and 
600  Jews — at  least  nineteen  different  nationalities,  about  three-quarters  of 
whom  are  in  Prague  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  6,000-7,000  students  who  pass  through  the  Student- 
sky  Domov  every  day,  and  who  serve  and  are  served  in  the  Federation 
spirit,  there  exist  there  four  Student  Movements  which  are  definite  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  Federation  idea:  the  Czech  Renaissance  Movement,  the 
German  Student  Christian  Association,  the  Russian  Student  Christian 
Movement,  and  the  Ukrainian  Renaissance  Movement,  and  germs  of  still 
others.  All  but  the  first  have  come  into  existence  during  the  last  academic 
year,  and  owe  infinitely  much  to  the  patient  brotherly  help  and  counsel 
given  by  the  student  representatives  of  the  American  Y.M.C.A.  and 
Y.W.C.A.,  especially  Mr.  Huntley  Dupre. 

F.  — Thanksgiving  : 

,  “For  the  way  in  which  Oriental  leaders  are  more  and  more  bringing 
to  the  Federation  the  distinctive  contribution  of  their  lands;  and  for  the 
special  share  which  each  nation  connected  with  the  Federation  is  taking 
in  shaping  its  policy.” 

1  Reports  and  Findings  of  the  Open  Forum  Discussions.  Eleventh  Con¬ 
ference,  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation,  Peking. 

Much  of  the  best  work  at  the  Peking  Conference  was  accomplished  in 
the  Forums,  into  which  the  entire  conference  divided  itself  to  consider — 


(I.)  Christianity  and  International  and  Inter-racial  Problems.  (II.) 
Christianity  and  Social  and  Industrial  Reconstruction.  (III.)  How  to 
Present  the  Christian  Message  to  Students  of  To-day.  (IV.)  Christian¬ 
izing  School  Life  (i.e.,  in  University,  College,  or  Middle  School — Ed.). 
(V.)  The  Student’s  Responsibility  in  the  Work  of  the  Church.  (VI.)  How 
to  Make  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation  a  More  Vital  Force  in 
World  Reconstruction. 

The  forums  met  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  each  day.  The 
reports  in  this  volume  are,  with  certain  editorial  revisions,  the 
notes  of  the  secretaries,  and  are  not  official  reports  of  the  Federation. 
The  meetings  were  informal,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  prepare  state¬ 
ments  and  speeches  or  present  carefully  guarded  resolutions.  By  the 
method  of  informal  discussion,  efforts  were  made  to  bring  to  light  what  is 
being  thought  by  the  different  national  student  movements  about  some 
of  the  greatest  problems  before  the  Federation. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  participants  in  these  Forums  were 
of  course  Chinese.  The  Chinese  students  came  to  Peking  after  careful 
preparation  for  the  Conference  by  Forum  discussions  in  their  own  colleges 
on  these  very  topics.  The  value,  therefore,  of  this  volume  lies  not  so  much 
in  its  revelation  of  the  way  the  international  student  mind  works,  as  in  its 
revelation  of  the  collective  mind  of  the  Chinese  student. 

Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  study  in  China’s  contribution 
to  the  Federation  and  to  other  nations,  the  report  will  repay  very  careful 
study  by  other  student  movements.  Without  any  question  the  two  most 
illuminating  sections  are  on  the  first  two  topics,  which  were  discussed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Mott  and  Dr.  H.  T.  Hodgkin  respectively. 
The  Federation  has  already  distributed  a  certain  number  of  copies  to  each 
national  movement.  Extra  copies  of  this  report  may  be  had  at  20  cents 
per  copy,  postage  prepaid,  by  addressing  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  20  Museum  Road,  Shanghai,  China. 

2.  The  Australasian  Intercollegian  for  August  announces  that  the 
National  Y.M.C.A.  of  India  has  freed  Dr.  S.  K.  Datta  to  visit  Australia 
in  May,  June,  and  July,  1923,  and  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  Australian 
Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Australian  Student  Christian  Movement. 

3.  The  Chinese  Student  Y.M.C.A.  is  contributing  to  Federation  funds 
the  equivalent  of  Mr.  T.  Z.  Koo’s  salary.  He  is  thus  in  a  double  sense 
their  gift  to  the  Federation. 

G.  — Prayer  : 

“For  the  student  leaders  in  China:  that  they  may  hold  steadfastly 
before  them  the  new  visions  gained  at  Peking:  that  they  may  be  given 
wisdom  and  strength  to  conserve  the  gains  resulting  from  the  visits  of 
their  fellow-workers  from  other  lands. 

That  the  Peking  Conference  may  be  to  all  our  Movements  a  veritable 
revelation  of  the  world  as  God  sees  it,  and  may  give  them  fresh  inspira¬ 
tion  to  pray  and  work  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  Purpose.” 

After  Peking  in  the  East.  Mr.  T.  Z.  Koo,  writing  about  some  of  the 
results  of  the  Conference,  says: — (1)  That  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Chinese  Movement  the  students  came  into  conscious  realisation  of 
their  unity  as  a  national  movement :  through  their  joint  work  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  through  the  opportunity  of  serving  on  the  Executive  Committee, 
electing  their  own  delegates,  financing  their  own  way  to  Peking,  and 
participation  in  the  follow-up  of  the  Conference;  (2)  that  at  last  the 
Federation,  which  before  was  a  vague  thing  to  them,  has,  through  con¬ 
tacts  made  with  delegates  of  other  movements  and  through  interchange 
of  ideas,  become  a  living  reality;  (3)  that  a  deepening  desire  has  been 
evinced  to  study  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  To 
this  end  it  was  decided  to  have  a  special  Forum  on  the  above  in  all  the 
summer  conferences. 

“  We  all  felt  that  no  matter  where  xve  came  from,  whether  we  are  black, 
yellow,  white,  xve  are  all  one  family 

Miss  Yu  Yung  Fang,  of  the  Chinese  Student  Y.W.C.A.,  writes  of  her 
convictions  regarding  conference  results  : 

1.  “  Chinese  students  have  learned  that  China  needs:  (a)  More  edu¬ 
cation  about  other  nations  and  races  ;  (b)  More  education  about  world 
movements  such  as  the  W.S.C.F.  2.  They  are  convinced  that  education 
alone  is  not  enough  to  bring  the  world  together :  religion  also  is  needed. 
3.  The  W.S.C.F.  is  one  of  the  peacemakers  of  the  world.  4.  They  have 
learnt  that  we  hold  all  things  in  common  with  people  of  other  races.  The 
differences  between  us  we  saw  to  be  external  and  not  essential.  5.  The 
people  have  seen  that  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  which  has  the 
power  and  inspiration  to  solve  problems,  to  bring  people  to  an  under¬ 
standing,  to  unite  nations,  to  rebuild  society,  and  to  make  the  ideal 
world.” 

H.  — Prayer  : 

“That  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  resolve  of  the  Federation  at 
Peking  our  “  National  Movements  may  face  fearlessly  and  frankly,  in  the 
light  of  Jesus'  teachings  the  whole  question  of  war  and  of  those  social  and 
economic  forces  which  tend  to  issue  in  war.” 

That  “  believing  in  the  fundamental  equality  of  all  the  races  and 
nations  of  mankind,”  we  may  all  “consider  it  part  of  our  Christian  voca¬ 
tion  to  express  this  reality  in  all  our  relationships.” 

That  all  International  Conferences,  International  Foyers  and  Clubs 
and  Committees  on  Friendly  Relations,  may  be  nsed  by  God  to  answer 
these  our  prayers." 

Relevant  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Ceneral  Committee  at 

Peking : 

1.  Following  on  the  resolution  concerning  the  international  aim  of 
the  W.S.C.F.  : 

“  That  each  Movement ,  where  it  deems  it  necessary ,  appoint  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  (/)  To  make  a  study  of  conditions  in  its  own  country  affecting 
Christian  internationalism  ;  (2)  To  sec  how  these  proposals  may  be  most 
effectively  carried  out  ;  (3)  And  further,  that  Movements  send  delegates  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  prepared  to  discuss  how  more 
adequately  to  carry  out  the  international  aims  of  the  Federation." 

(The  Student  Christian  Movement  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
other  movements  have  already  taken  definite  steps  in  the  appointment  of 
such  sub-committees :  questions  affecting  Christian  internationalism  are 
the  main  topics  at  the  summer  conferences  in  many  countries,  notably  in 
North  America). 

2.  The  General  Committee,  discussing  international  conferences,  and 
especially  the  Far  Eastern  Conference  held  during  the  “  Far  Eastern 
Games,”  recommends  : 

(a)  "  That  an  international  conference  in  the  Far  East  be  continued 
regularly  as  a  means  to  promote  co-operation  between  the  Eastern  Movements 
and  to  make  them  know  and  understand  one  another  better.  That  an  invita¬ 
tion  be  sent  to  all  the  other  Movements  affiliated  to  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation,  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  get  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  Eastern  Movements  and  their  ideals." 

The  members  appointed  on  the  committee  to  arrange  this  conference 
were  Mr.  T.  Z.  Koo  (Convener),  Miss  Zachariah  (India),  Mr.  Saito 
(Japan),  and  Mr.  Barza  (Philippines). 


3.  After  conference  regarding  Africa,  the  Sub-cornmittee  on  Exten¬ 
sion  Work  recommends: 

“  That  the  Federation  as  soon  as  possible  make  careful  and  comprehensive 
investigations  and,  if  possible,  first-hand  surveys  of  the  field.  That  the 
Federation  set  its  hand  deliberately  to  the  work  of  raising  up  and  fostering 
indigenous  African  Student  Movements 

The  Committee  on  the  Missionary  Purpose  of  the  Federation  recom¬ 
mends  : 

“  We  would  call  attention  to  the  special  needs  of  the  African  continent 
It  is  at  present  very  difficult  for  Negro  Student  Volunteers  to  enter  many 
parts  of  Africa,  their  fatherland ,  to  carry  on  missionary  work.  This  is 
obviously  unfair,  and  more,  contrary  to  the  accepted  conceptions  of  mission 
ary  policy,  which  long  ago  recognised  that  no  group  can  be  wholly  won  to 
Christianity  by  members  of  another  entirely  different  group.  We  therefore 
desire  that  the  International  Missionary  Council  be  urged  to  use  its  influence 
to  have  these,  our  fellow  Student  Volunteers,  who  qualify  otherwise ,  accepted 
for  service  in  every  part  of  Africa.  That  National  Movements,  in  those 
countries  which  control  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  be  urged  to  use  thtir 
influence  to  break  down  any  barriers  which  may  uork  to  prevent  the 
acceptance  of  Negro  Student  Volunteers  in  Africa  " 

Miss  Rouse  is  undertaking  a  special  investigation  of  the  African 
College  field,  and  presenting  a  report  on  its  conditions  and  opportunities 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

International  Conferences.  The  International  Student  Discussion  Confer¬ 
ence,  Liselund,  Denmark,  August  29 — September  5. 

A  British  student  visitor  writes : 

'l  At  Liselund,  Denmark,  the  representatives  of  fourteen  nations  were 
gathered,  "to  go  further  and  deeper  into  international  questions."  We 
met  together  to  think  together  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  relation  to  the 
present  world  situation. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  read  of  the  tragic  realities  of  the  European  situation, 
but  it  is  a  different  thing  to  meet  men  and  women  whose  daily  life  is  lived 
in  contact  with  these  realities  Amongst  us  were  delegates  from  Finland 
Italy,  United  States,  Germany.  Russia,  France.  Ukramia.  Czechoslovakia . 
Britain,  so  that  the  European  situation  was  represented  for  us  in  terms  of 
human  personality.  Our  group  included  students  between  whose  nations 
there  existed,  when  we  met,  suspicion,  bitterness  and  hatred,  students  who 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  their  land  under  the  domination  of  another 
people.  To  such  a  group  the  discussion  on  international  questions  had  to 
mean  facing  very  dark  facts. 

"  As  we  looked  at  the  situation  in  the  world  to-day  and  discussed  our 
relation  to  it  as  Christians,  we  came  to  feel  more  and  more  that  we  had  a 
common  purpose  and  faith,  and  that  in  Christ  we  had  a  unity  which  was 
greater  than  all  that  did  or  could  divide  us.  The  consummation  of  this 
unity  which  we  experienced ,  found  expression  in  the  Common  Communion 
Service  with  which  the  Conference  closed.  None  of  us  will  ever  forget  that 
quiet  hour  in  fellowship  together  with  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  sense  of  the  reality  of  human  brotherhood  was  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  conference ,  and  in  reaching  it  our  discussions  played 
an  import  ant  part. 

“In  the  discussion  "  What  do  we  mean  by  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  we  at 
once  realised  that  two  groups  of  thought  were  represented .  We  were  at  one 
in  our  desire  for  the  Kingdom,  and  in  our  conviction  that  we  must  seek  to 
express  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  every  relation  of  lije,  but  we  differed  in  our 
emphasis  when  we  thought  of  the  way  in  which  the  Kingdom  would  be 
realised.  We  felt  that  our  points  of  view  rested  on  a  differing  conception 
of  the  working  of  God  in  human  history,  and  the  conference  agreed  in 
recommending  further  study  of  that  question  to  the  students  of  the  Federation. 

"Another  important  discussion  centred  round  the  question  of  National 
and  International  Loyalties,  and  in  the  particular  question  created  thereby 
for  the  individual  in  the  event  of  war  We  came  to  the  agreement  that 
nationality  is  not  in  itself  an  evil  thing  but  that  its  motive  must  be  the 
service  of  mankind.  National  loyalty  must  not  mean  blind  obedience  to 
our  nation  :  it  must  mean  loyalty  to  an  ideal  nation  and  must  therefore 
include  the  right  to  criticise  and  oppose  any  actual  national  policy  Also 
there  exists  for  us  a  "higher  loyalty" — the  loyalty  to  mankind  as  a  whole 

“  We  need  to  have  great  humility  and  reality  in  our  thinking  about  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  talk  about  the  brotherhood  of  nations 
without  having  any  conception  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
realisation  for  some  nations.  By  all  means  let  us  be  optimists— if  we 
believe  in  the  revelation  of  Christ  we  must  be — but  let  us  be  optimists  who 
have  faced  the  facts." 

International  Foyers.  The  latest  addition  to  our  foyers,  those  hearth 
centres  of  international  goodwill,  is  in  Berlin.  Three  thousand  of  the 
14,000  students  there  are  foreign,  including  Russians,  Scandinavians, 
Swiss,  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indians,  Hungarians,  Lithuanians, 
Georgians  and  Ukrainians,  with  smaller  groups  from  Armenia,  Turkey, 
Korea,  Roumania,  Poland,  Jugoslavia  and  Greece.  Two  foyers  are  now 
functioning  there — one,  two  years  old,  specially  for  Russians,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Y.M.C.A.,  in  Charlottenberg ;  one,  newly  opened 
for  all  foreign  students  near  the  University,  promoted  by  the  Federation, 
the  German  Student  Christian  Movement,  and  the  European  Student  Relief 
taking  part. 

I.  — Prayer  : 

“That  through  faithful  intercession  and  every  service  we  can  render 
them,  we  may  help  the  students  of  Asia  Minor  in  their  present  terrible 
situation.” 

Recent  events  in  the  Near  East  have  thrown  into  even  clearer  relief 
than  before  the  imperative  need  for  our  prayers  for  the  students  in  this 
region.  Smyrna  contained  not  only  the  International  College  (the  Ameri¬ 
can  missionary  institution  which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  developing 
the  Student  Christian  Movement  in  Asia  Minor),  but  also  ver\  important 
Greek  Colleges  and  schools.  The  International  College  and  the  College 
at  Paradise,  as  well  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  buildings,  have  all 
been  destroyed.  Constantinople  not  only  is  the  seat  of  Robert  College 
and  the  American  Women’s  College,  both  of  enormous  importance  to  the 
W.S.C.F..  but  also  the  Ottoman  University  and  important  Armenian  and 
Greek  Colleges.  Both  cities  are  now  suddenly  required  to  deal  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  refugees,  amongst  whom  must  be  many  students, 
under  the  most  terrible  circumstances  imaginable.  All  the  American 
Y.M.C.A  and  Y.W.C.A.  workers  in  this  region  (some  of  whom  have  been 
doing  relief  and  other  work  amongst  students)  are  now  co-operating  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  other  relief  agencies  in  coping  with  the 
general  refugee  relief  work. 

J.  — Prayer  : 

That,  above  all,  we  may  not  miss  the  marvellous  opportunities  of  the 
present  time  for  proolaiming  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  all  His  fulness  to 
the  students  of  the  world. 

“Never  has  the  world  hungered  and  thirsted  more  for  Thee;  never 
have  we  needed  Thee  so  much.  Remain  with  ns,  Oh  Lord!” 


